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Baby-Spacing Lewend 


. by Vincent Hartnett 


+ Karl J. Alter « Eugene Lyons 











lis Holiness Blesses You 





His Holiness, Pope Pius XII; His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman; and 
P., Superior General of the Passionists 


Most Reverend Albert Dean, C. 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, paternally blesses 
Most Reverend Albert Dean, C. P., Superior Gen- 
eral of the Passionists, and in his person the 
entire Passionist Congregation, and all their co- 
workers, and their Benefactors. 


In the presence of His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, His Holiness bestowed this 


Ay 
PENNY-A-DAY 
‘ FOR 
THE MISSIONS 


(Cut out coupon and mail to) 


The Passionist Missionaries 
P. O. Box 41 Union City, N. J. 


City and State 
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special Holy Year Blessing, not only on the 
Passionists, but also on their beloved Benefactors. 


This Blessing will assure you that our Holy 
Father is mindful of your generosity toward the 
Passionists and their work for Jesus Christ Cruci- 


fied. May this special blessing be a consolation 
to you always. 


JOIN OUR CHRISTMAS CLUB FOR CHRIST 


Enroll me in the Christmas Club for Christ. Send me a mite box. 
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The Passionist Missionaries, P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. 
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The Catholic Literary Foundation 


your choice 


¢ TWO BOOKS=$—FREE! 


offers you 


As a new member of this 





always-Catholic book club, you may select two 
of these Catholic best-sellers which we will send you FREE . 


-.in 


addition you will receive another FREE bonus book after the purchase of four books! 


ALL DAY WITH GOD 
By Blanche Jennings Thompson 
The ideal personal companion prayer 
book for modern Catholics in every walk 
of life! It features the old beloved prayers 
as well as new ones to meet today’s living 
conditions. Small enough for purse or 
pocket, large enough to include all the 
devotions needed for a prayerful life. 


THE ART OF HAPPY MARRIAGE 
By the Rev. James A. Magner 

How to achieve a happy marriage in 
the fullest Christian sense is shown in 
this frank, dignified treatment of court- 
ship and matrimony. Father Magner points 
the way to a successful union through 
common sense, good human qualities, and 
Christ’s teachings. 


THE LIGHT OF STARS 
By Evelyn Voss Wise 

“A priest has gotta understand a whole 
lotta more than just the heavenly king- 
dom,” young Father Lane was told when 
he came to work among the forgotten 
people of the slums. This soul-stirring 
novel reveals the love and faith he brought 
to squalid surroundings, and his own 
hard-won battles. 


THE MAN WHO GOT EVEN 
WITH GOD 


By Brother M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 

It’s a long way from hot-headed Texas 
cowboy to Trappist monk living in silence, 
but John Green Hanning made the grade! 
His story is not fiction— it is true, and 
this book has become one of the greatest 
Catholic best sellers. Startling, inspiring, 
and a revelation about Trappist life. 


THE MASS OF BROTHER MICHEL 
By Michael Kent 
Always the riddle of human suffering 
holds fascination. Here is one answer to 
it — Michel’s —the young man in love, 
suddenly maimed for life. Here, too, is 
compelling drama to live and laugh 
through, to share its suffering and re- 
joicing in a Catholic novel that has 
thrilled thousands of readers. 


A BEDSIDE BOOK OF SAINTS 
By the Rev. Aloysius Roche 

To prove that saints are not dull crea- 
tures, Father Roche presents them here 
in delightful incidents from their lives, 
with the spotlight on their joys, humor, 
common sense, and everyday work. The 
idea is to read a little each night for 
many pleasant and surprising half hours 
of inspiration. 


Join this truly Catholic book club and be assured of books always acceptable! 


Note the Catholic quality of these books. Each 
one, whether it is the prayer book, the novels, 
the biographies or the instructional material will 
inspire you to live a more Catholic life. These 
books are typical of every selection of this largest 
Catholic book club in America. Choose the two 
FREE books you want now and mail the coupon 
to join the club. 


FOUNDATION Books Are Always Acceptable 

This is your opportunity to become a member 
of the book club that is Catholic all the way, 
trom the free books you get when you join to 
every single selection that comes into your home. 
The Catholic Literary Foundation fulfills the need 
for a service which provides Catholic families 
regularly with books that are not only free from 
anything objectionable but offer a constructive 
Program of reading in keeping with your dignity 
as a Catholic. 


Free Book Dividend 
_A free book dividend is sent to you every 
time you have purchased four books. In this 
way, at mo expense to you, you acquire a high 
Quality assortment of Catholic books which 
have permanent value for you and your family. 


No Membership Dues 
There is no membership fee. You pay for each 
book as you receive it and you pay the regular 
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publisher’s price for it, plus 15 cents for postage 
and handling. All selections are modestly priced, 
some costing as little as $1.50. Each month you 
receive the Forecast, the magazine that tells you 
in advance about the next selection and gives 
information about other books which you may 
prefer to the current selection. 


a library of Catholic books which have perma- 
ment value to you and your faily. 
Use the Coupon Today! 
THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
400 N. Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


The Best From All Publishers 

The Foundation book selection 
committee chooses from the lists 
of all publishers in order to bring 
you the best Catholic book cur- 
rently being published. In this 
way, you are assured regular serv- 
ice in being provided every month 
with a fine Catholic book, whether 
it is fiction, biography, history, or 
spiritual reading. 


More Free Book Dividends 
Than Ever Before! 

A new feature of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation is the free 
dividend you receive after ‘the 
purchase of only FOUR books in- 
stead of five, and you need to pur- 
chase only FOUR books a year 
under our new plan. This is to 
make it still easier (and more 
economical) for you to build up 


-REE . . » TWO BOOKS for joining the = 
Catholic Literary Foundation now— 


CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S 5-50) 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

You may enter my name as a member of the Cotholic Literary 
Foundation and send me the two books | have checked below as 
my free enroliment premium: 
_] All Day With God (CD The Man Who Got Even With God 
"_] The Art of Happy Marriage (_) The Mass of Brother Michel 
(} The Light of Stars CD Bedside Book of Saints 

| agree to buy at least four Foundation books a year and 
understand that a free book dividend will be sent to me after 
the purchase of every four books. 
Mr, 
Mrs. 
Miss 
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NATIONAL 

CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


In Rome ... and all over 
\ the world . . . travelers 
protect their funds with 
National City Bank Travel- 
ers Checks. Safe, spend- 
able as cash everywhere 
++. prompt refund if lost 
or stolen. Issued in denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. Good until used. 
Cost 75¢ per $100. Buy 
them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 









TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











The SIGN Is 
THE Gift 


ORDER NOW--For Mother’s 
Duy. Father’s Day, Gradua- 
tions, Ordinations. Profes- 
sions. Weddings. 
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We’re catholic Catholic 


Epitors oF THe SIGN: 

I am impelled to write simply because I 
want to express my admiration for your 
superlative Catholic magazine. I am over- 
joyed to note the absolute absence of petti- 
ness or societal jealousy which might be at- 
tributed to some publications. 

It is refreshing’ to read an editorial by 
a Passionist, a spiritual essay by a Domin- 
ican, a historical review by a Jesuit, a scin- 
tillating short story by a housewife, and a 
political commentary by a specialist in for- 
eign affairs together in the same magazine. 
Surely, “Tue Sicn is catholic.” 

MicHAEL J. YORKE 
New York, N. Y. 


Psychiatry 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Dr. Odenwald’s article, “Psychiatry and 
Psychoanalysis,” in the March issue is out- 
standing. More articles of that type, in 
more nonprofessional publications, are a 
long time in coming. 

Please send us twenty-five copies of that 
issue. It is our intention to distribute these 
magazines to members of our medical staff 
and others interested in the many questions 
it clearly and compactly answers. 

Too bad you did not give more of Dr. 
Odenwald’s heroic background in your ital- 
icized note. 

(Rev.) Francis P. Crant 
Veterans Administration 
Northport, N. Y. 


A Pat on the Back 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Your magazine is timely and forthright, 
its editorials sometimes startling in their 
punch and message. A wonderful work, 
and may God bless your efforts. 

(Rev.) THomas P. HENNESSY 
Boston, Mass. 


A Whack on the Head 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I just want to say that you seem to know 
the answer to our problems. Well, let me 
state here that writing about John L. Lewis 
is not the answer. My advice to you is that 
you get a job in some coal mine and find 
out for yourself. Then maybe you will be 
able to write the truth about such matters. 
I spent twenty-nine years in a coal mine. 

Tuomas J. CoscRove 
Freeland, Pa. 





“Spiritual Thought” 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

The best things in life are free and hence 
go unappreciated. How well this applies to | 
the faithful appearance of Father Walter | 
Farrell’s “Spiritual Thought” in your mag. 
azine. : 

Failing to see any note of commendation 
in the past, I take this opportunity to say 
that I have heard many remarks that these 
meditations are among the most thought 
provoking and enlightening articles in Tug 
SIGN. , 

Perhaps the reason that their praises have 
not been sung is due to the fact that their 
avid readers forget to say thanks in their 
eagerness to get them read and digested. 

Please continue the wonderful medita- 
tions of Father Farrell in spite of our bad 
manners. 

Jean KELLY 
Newark, N. J. 


Oversight 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Tue Sion cover for March is a “knock- 
out.” The majestic and stately St. Patrick’s, 
the marching masses, the throngs that lined 
the sidewalks, the flags that fluttered to the 
breeze. Inspiring: Yes. But (and as I ask 
I blush) where was the flag of Eire—the 
green, white, and gold? “Its colors can't 
be seen.” 

C. C. MutviHiLi 
Natchez, Miss. 


Pro-Father Smith 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I am a trade unionist and would very 
much like to have a reprint_of the article by 
Father Smith which appeared in your Jan- 
uary issue. 

It’s about time someone spoke up about 
the diseased mind of Pegler. 

As a working man I am enjoying the tre- 
mendous benefits my union was able to get 
for me and the rest of working people. 

I would much rather work for an outfit 
that had a bad union than for one with no 
union at all. Fortunately, I work for an 
outfit that has a union with a splendid 
record. 

ALBERT CANNELLA 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitors oF THe SIGN: 
Will you please send me a reprint of 
Father Smith’s article which appeared in 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
FAMILY READING CLUB 





ALSO FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


PEACE of SOUL 


BY MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN 


© SEARCH for peace, we 
must begin with ourselves— 


The magnificent best-seller that shows you how to win 
your personal conflict— with yourself and with the world! 


MORE THAN 
200,000 
COPIES PURCHASED 
At $3.00 EACH 


Your Copy Is Free 
On This Offer! 


flicts are resolved through God's love 
only. And that our salvation can come only 


“GENTIAN HILL” 


By Elizabeth Goudge 


The beloved author 
of “Green Dolphin 
Street’ and ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Inn’’ now tells a ma- 
gical tale of two or- 
phans who came 
together — one from 
across the world — to 
relive one of the most 
beautiful legends in 
English folklore. The 
publisher's edition is 
$3.50, but you get 

our Copy as your first 

REE “‘Bonus’’ Book! 


and most of us are confused and 

unhappy. We have come very far 

from God; our worship of 

science and other false gods has 

turned us away from the true 

Faith; the way to a better world through 

“modern” thought has ended in hatred, 

fear and misery. We struggle with the 

disorder in our unquiet souls; we do not 

enjoy the visible, beautiful things of this 

world . . . instead, we torture our souls 

with the invisible frustrations in our 
personalities. 

Msgr. Sheen’s great work tells us what 


from renewed contact with the surging 
reservoir of energy and faith within our- 
selves. “Peace of Soul” brilliantly lights 
our way, shows us anew the laws of na- 
ture and of Grace, the true answer to war, 
sin, guilt . . . the divine way to personal, 
mystical triumph of soul. 

Perhaps no other book you will ever 
read will have as immediate and lasting 
an effect on your life and happiness. Al- 
ready, more than 200,000 copies have 
been bought; thousands more are sold 
each week. The publisher's edition is 











we have forgotten: shat man’s inner con- 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


The Family Reading Club was founded to select 
books for the whole family—books which are 
worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without 
being objectionable or sensational in any way. 


Each month our Editors select one 
book from among the many submit- 
ted by publishers—the one book 
they can recommend most enthusi- 
astically to members. These are 
books that can be read by every 
member of the family and which 
will become prized library vol- 
umes. For instance, members re- 
cently received such outstanding 
titles as “Mademoiselle Lavalliere” 
and ‘Richest of the Poor”—and such 
best-selling novels as “Pilgrim's 
Inn” and “Came A Cavalier.” 


HOW MEMBERS SAVE 50% 
There is no charge for membership 


beyond the cost of the books themselves. You 
ond only $1.89 each (plus postage) for the 
c after reading the book re- 
View which will come to your home each month. 


you purchase 














Family Reading Club 
Double Guarantee 


First: The Club gua- 
rantees the high stand- 
ard of excellence of 
all its selections and 
Bonus Books. Second: 
should any Famil 
Reading Club. boo 
meet with your disap- 
proval in any way, you 
may return it within 
thirty days for full 
credit. 














It is mot necessary to purchase a book every 
month—only fowr each year to retain member- 
ship. And you will receive a wonderful new 
“Bonus” Book of your choice FREE for each 


four selections you take. 

Thus the purchase of books 
through the Club for only $1.89 
each — instead of the publishers’ 
regular retail prices of $2.50 to 
$4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of 
your book dollars. And when the 
value of the free Bonus Books is 
figured in, you actually save as 
much as 50%! 


JOIN NOW—SEND NO MONEY 


If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to the finest instincts of 
all the family, let us introduce you 
to the Family Reading Club by 
sending you your copies of “Peace 


of Soul” and “Gentian Hill’ FREE. Just mail 
the coupon. However, as the number of copies 
we can distribute in this way is limited, we urge 
you to mail the coupon today! 


a= FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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$3.00, but you may have your copy free. 
Read details below! ‘ - 


8 ok SN A RE Se Oe 
Mail Coupon Now! 


BOTH FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
PEACE OF SOUL and 
GENTIAN HILL 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 5$1 
Mineola, New York 


Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club 
and send me the two books listed above as 
my free Membership Gift and first free 
Bonus Book, Each month you will send me 
a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection— 
which I may ——- or reject as I choose. 

ere are no membership dues or fees—only 
the requirement that I accept a minimum of 
four selections during the coming twelve 
months at only $1.89 each, plus postage and 
handling. 





(Please Print) 
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Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
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belongs on your 


HOLY 
YEAR 


itinerary 








It belongs for its deeply moving 
and centuries-old Catholic tradi- 
tion . . . for its splendid and 
unique variety of magnificent 
cathedrals. It belongs for its mar- 
velous interweaving of Faith with 
fabulous treasures of art by 
masters like Goya, Velazquez, El 
Greco. It belongs for its famous 
monasteries and shrines, Montser- 
rat, Guadalupe, Santiago de Com- 
postela, El Pilar, Loyola...for the 
fervent and strikingly beautiful 
Catholic pageantry of its people. 
Come to Spain and enjoy the 
flavor of its ancient and richly 
historic past together with every 
modern convenience and comfort. 
Its luxury hotels are on a par 
with the finest in the world. 
Transportation is good. Food is 
wholesome and plentiful. Dollar 
exchange is favorable. Recrea- 
tional and resort facilities 
are widely-varied and world- 
renowned. And, in sunny Spain 
your welcome is warm wherever 
you go. 


Ask your travel agent 
for literature and full details 


or consult 


SPANISH TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








Tue Sion. Upon reading Father's article 
I was delighted at last to find someone will. 
ing and able to answer the “great” Mr. 
Pegler and perhaps bring him down a peg 
or two. Unfortunately, the article was mis. 
laid and I would now like to take advantage 
of your kind offer. Three cheers for Father 
Smith. Thank you. 


PATRICIA Murray 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

May I please request a reprint of the 
article which is the subject of controversy 
between Father Smith and the all-powerful 
Pegler. 

The columnist writes, and I quote: “A 
Catholic magazine called Tue Sicn has 
published an article about me which js 
hostile to my convictions on unionism and 
personally spiteful.” Now, isn’t that too 
bad! 

Columnist Pegler, as well as having a 
one-track mind, writes shamefully about 
people both dead and alive, attacking their 
moral lives, calling them traitors, Com- 
munists, etc., but no one may criticize him. 

Now for the issue in question. I’m not 
taking any side, as I’ve not read articles by 
Father Smith. Personally, I am not in favor 
of unions as they exist today. The worker 
is the one who suffers and not the boss. I 
believe the unions have outlived their use- 
fulness. Surely a man like John L. Lewis 
should not be allowed to cause so much 
turmoil and suffering. 

In addition I have a very poor opinion of 
Catholic priests who have written to Pegler 
sustaining his views. Their opinions are 
their own, but I think them in very poor 
taste. 

(Mrs.) Marte E. Curran 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pro-Pegler 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

For years I have read and considered 
Tue Sicn an outstanding Catholic maga- 
zine, so imagine my surprise when I read 
“Inside Pegler.” 

Father Smith’s article seems to be the 
result of hurt pride and slapped vanity— 
two things a Jesuit and a philosopher should 
have learned to take in his stride. 

Your paid advertisement in the New York 
Journal-American was decidedly undigni- 
fied, and the whole thing not in keeping 
with the words on the back of the February 
issue: “We Preach Christ Crucified.” In 
these hectic times increasing the world’s dis- 
content is not an achievement that should 
be sponsored by our clergy. 

Marie M. WEBER 
Glen Head, N. Y. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I read your un-Catholic-like insert in the 
Journal-American of March 1 and wish to 
say I am a Catholic and pride myself in 
being a good one, and I’ll stand squarely 
behind Mr. Pegler against any and all 
detractors. 

Furthermore, your crude attempt to bol- 
ster your circulation by creating a contro- 
versy between a layman and a priest is rather 
obvious. 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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The Church Does Teach 


DITORS of a Catholic magazine feel that 
Hees are certain principles which they hold 

in common with their readers, that these 
principles are generally known, and that they are 
not “open to dispute. Such, for instance, are the 
teachings of the Church embodied in the great 
social encyclicals. 

Reaction to an article, “Inside Pegler,” made 
us wonder if we had presumed too much. For 
some time afterward we received several hundred 
letters a day on this subject alone. Some of the 
writers showed such an abysmal ignorance of the 
social teachings of the Church that it was evident 
that they had never read the two great papal 
documents on the subject: “The Condition of 
Labor” by Leo XIII, and “Reconstructing the 
Social Order” by Pius XI. 

We can’t give a commentary on these encycli- 
cals on a page, but let us enumerate a few of their 
more important teachings. As Catholics we may 
disagree on their application but not on the 
principles themselves. 

1) The teaching power of the Church is con- 
cerned not only with faith but also with morals. 
The principles which govern the relationship of 
capital and labor pertain to justice and charity 
and are therefore within the domain of the teach- 
ing power of the Church. As Pope Pius XI de- 
clared: “For the deposit of truth entrusted to us 
by God, and our weighty office of propagating, 
interpreting and urging in season and out of sea- 
son the entire moral law, demand that both social 
and economic questions be brought within our 
supreme jurisdiction, insofar as they refer to moral 
issues.” 

2) The popes teach that workingmen have a 
natural right—a right, not merely a privilege or 
concession—to join together in unions. Pope Pius 
is stern in his condemnation of the enemies of 
this right, declaring that “with criminal injustice 
they denied the innate right of forming associa- 
tions to those who needed them most for self- 
protection against oppression by the more power- 
ful. There were even Catholics who viewed with 
suspicion the efforts of the laboring classes to form 
such unions, as if they reflected the spirit of so- 
cialistic-or revolutionary agitators.” He was refer- 
ring to 1891. How timely that still is in 1950! 

Let it be said at once that, like the right to 
private property, the right to organize in unions 


has a social as well as an individual aspect. The 
individual’s rights are conditioned by the rights of 
others. But just as the abuse of private property 
does not take away the right of ownership, neither 
do abuses in union activities take away the funda- 
mental right to organize—Pegler and his followers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3) The State is not wrong in “interfering” in 
economic matters. On the contrary it has an ob- 
ligation to do so—within certain limits. Pope Pius 
expressly condemns the “Individualistic” school 
which “ignorant or forgetful of the social and 
moral aspects of economic matters, teaches that 
the State should refrain in theory and practice 
from interfering therein, because these possess 
in free competition and open markets a principle 
of self-direction better able to control them than 
any created intellect.” There are most decidedly 
limits to so-called free enterprise, free competition, 
and free markets. The State has a particular obli- 
gation to assist the workingman. As Leo XIII 
said, ““Wage-earners, who are, undoubtedly, among 
the weak and necessitous, should be specially cared 
for and protected by the commonwealth.” 


mendations that we are sure that if they 

appeared in Tue Sicn without quotes our 
mail would be flooded with accusations of Social- 
ism and even Communism. He urges a partner- 
ship between wage-earners and employers. “In 
this way,” he says, “wage-earners are made sharers 
of some sort in ownership, or the management, 
or the profits.” 

We don’t mind adverse criticism. We welcome 
letters for and against our editorial policies. The 
editors would feel that they are working in a 
vacuum if they had no contact with their readers. 
But we shall get further if we have agreement on 
certain indisputable principles. There will be 
plenty of room for disagreement on the application 
of the principles. We recommend a reading—or a 
re-reading — of the great papal encyclicals. They 
are brief, clear, informative, stimulating—perhaps 
even shocking. 


Leathe, Ppk fomeniet 


Pes PIUS goes so far in some of his recom- 
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Fact and Uomment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


Actress Jeanne Crain holds a statuette of the Blessed 
Mother awarded her by Nationa! Gaelic Athletic Assn. for 
her exemplary family life. Hollywood needs more like her. 





Acme photos 

Archbishop Mitty of San Francisco talks with Alena, 3, and 
Eva, 5, who came to this country with help from Bishops’ 
und. Your annual contribution makes this aid possible. 
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Sir Basil Brooke, Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, and 
good will visitor to the United States, is a highly interesting 
character. And Northern Ireland is a highly interesting 
place. Sir Basil, for instance, 
is the statesman who, as a 
Minister of government in 
Northern Ireland, said in a 
public speech: “Many in the 
audience employ Catholics, but I have not one about my 
place.” In another speech, to prevent misunderstanding, he 
came back to the subject: “When I made that declaration, 
I did so after careful consideration. What I said was justified. 
I recommended people not to employ Roman Catholics.” 

You will get the idea if you recall that one third of the 
population of Northern Ireland is Catholic. Imagine Sec- 
retary Acheson, in a public speech, advising Americans not 
to employ Jews or Methodists. Of course, neither Jews nor 
Methodists amount to anywhere near one third of the pop 
ulation of the United States. 

But that will give you some notion of the sort of fellow 
Sir Basil Brooke is, and the kind of place Northern Ireland 
is. It will also give you some notion as to how Sir Basil 
manages to keep his notoriously incompetent Tory Party in 
power. He has systematically and relentlessly sown hatred 
and fear of Catholics in the minds of the Protestant public. 
His political strategy has been to prevent any prospect of 
social peace and justice in his country. Up to the present 
he has succeeded handsomely in keeping both cooling their 
heels at the border. 

We think of Sovietized Eastern Europe as the world’s 
garden spot for the cultivation of hardy varieties of dictator- 
ship. But Britain raises a fancy hothouse strain in her own 
backyard—just across the Irish Sea in Ulster, under the ex- 
pert hand of horticulturist Brooke. The Legal Committee 
of the Council of Europe, on August 27, 1949, announced 
an eleven point bill of rights for Europeans. Northern Ireland 
was vulnerable on nine of those counts. 

Here is what the law permits in this interesting little 
country for which Sir Basil is peddling good will: 

A bobby can haul you away in a patrol car without bother 
ing to charge you with a crime. A judge can send you to 
jail without taking the trouble to hold a trial—and no amount 
of yelling can get you legal counsel. Without any search 
warrant, a squad of detectives can rummage through your 
wardrobe or under your mattress looking for heaven knows 
what. Sir Basil can put you out on the street and confiscate 
your bungalow without paying you a shilling for it. You 
can be assigned to a Catholic ghetto on the wrong side of 
the tracks, and you can get yourself locked up if you decide 
to live somewhere else. If, after an Orange demonstration, 
your Uncle Pat is found with a hole in his head and a case for 
the ballistics expert, the coroner does not necessarily have to 
conduct an inquest for evidence of foul play. 

These are the things that Mayor O'Dwyer had in mind 
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Sir Basil Sells 
Northern Ireland 











Harris & Ewing 
Vietor Kravchenko, former Soviet official, says every Red 
diplomat is » potential spy. Yet the Reds go about with- 
out restriction, while our diplomats abroad are insulted. 





German legislators visit U. S. to study state legislature 
und city council procedures. Good idea-why leave in- 
doctrination to the Reds? Let’s sell true democracy. 


Acme photos 
Communist youths in Germany parade in preparation for 
the march on Berlin on May 28. Kind Uncle Joe would 
gladly sacrifice their lives to get control of the city. 


co 








- when he promised that Sir Basil would not be welcomed jn 


NewYork City. 

Recently, when our House of Representatives voted to 
discontinue aid to Britain until Britain ends the partition 
of Ireland that makes this situation possible, commentators 
tagged it “horseplay” and insinuated that there was noth. 
ing behind it. But for those who know conditions in Northern 
Ireland, it was about as much horseplay as the Declaration 
of Independence. And there was just about as much behind it, 

But Sir Basil is welcome to a lot of people in the United 
States. If one third of the Northern Irishmen can be dis. 
possessed of their rights, why can’t one fifth of the American 
public be denied the neighborly courtesies. Sir Basil js 
feted. And in some cases, he is feted as much to offend 
American Catholics as to honor Sir Basil. 

But at least it is interesting to notice who does the feting, 


Tuere is a worse kind of political sabotage than sneaking 
Reds into government jobs. It consists in sneaking idiotic 
ideas into the public mind. Right now, one of these ideas 
is that we should not be sus- 
picious and inquisitive when 
government workers and gov- 
ernment-subsidized scientists 
pal up with Commies and 
Commie fronts. No matter how many Russia-first rallies 
they attend nor how many Party-line petitions they sign, we 
must not get any chilly notions about them. For that would 
be the unforgivable sin of imputing “guilt by association.” 

This seems very strange to us. For, offhand, we can’t think 
of any of the common situations in life where association does 
not reasonably awaken some surmise as to either guilt or 
innocence. 

If a cop is giten to stepping around the corner with every 
bookie on his beat, his captain would not have to have a 
nasty mind to think it worth looking into. The same would 
hold for the family man who travels with another woman. 
His wife would be no fool for thinking that something 
might be up. 

Actually, of course, the policeman could be merely giving 
the price maker good advice, and the traveling man could 
be dictating promotion ideas for the Community Chest cam- 
paign. But anybody would be excused for presuming other- 
wise. In fact, anybody would be a bit balmy if he didn’t. 

And the cop wouldn't be entitled to pout about “guilt 
by association.” Nor the salesman. Both would be either 
innocent chumps or caught crooks. But in either case they 
would have no gripe over being suspected. 

A career in the State Department or atomic research or 
any equivalent branch of Federal enterprise is not the least 
important job in the world. And we do not think it foolish 
to get jittery when such careerists go into a huddle with 
groups that are doing political hatchet work for Stalin. 
Particularly after the Hiss case, the Coplon case, and the case 
of scientist Fuchs. Government employees should be investi- 
gated if they have a fraternization record. 

We don’t mean that the investigation should be made in 
the messiest way possible. Or that suspects should be checked 
over primarily to provide firepower for party guns in an elec- 
tion campaign. ‘There are right ways and wrong ways of 
investigating. The wrong ways should be junked. There can 
be no question about that. 

But as for the principle of “guilt by association”—in 
many instances it is a perfectly respectable principle. One 
of those instances is where our national security is at stake. 
If a government servant has been folksy with subversive organ- 
izations, then, as far as positions of trust are concerned, he 
should be presumed disloyal until he is proved only a fool. 

And he has no right to kick about it. 


Why Not Guilt 
By Association? 
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W TH every headline that tells of a new union demand for 
pensions or higher wages, with every announcement of strikes 
or threat of strikes for increased financial participation in the 
returns of industrial wealth, 
the reaction of many is: “Will 
labor never be satisfied? Do 
the unions want to ruin this 
country? It’s about time some- 
thing was done to curb the greed of organized labor.” And 
then as often as not, the Labor Department’s figures will be 
quoted showing that from 1939 to 1949 the weekly wage of 
the average American worker has risen 130 per cent. Where 
is the corporation that can show anywhere near that percent- 
age increase in profits? Instead of speaking of the avarice of 
big business, it is high time the insatiable unions were put 
in their place. 

On the face of it, the argument would seem to have merit. 
However, there are other facts to be considered before a 
fair judgment can be made. First of all, the matter of per- 
centage increase. The same Labor Department's statistics show 
that in terms of 1929 dollars, that is, in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of 1939, the average American worker's wage 


Unions Newer 
Satisfied! 








has risen not 130 per cent but 35 per cent. 

Take a concrete instance: employees in manufacturing in- 
dustries averaged $23.86 a week in 1939. In 1949, they averaged 
$54.94. However, adjusting this 1949 figure in terms of 1939 
purchasing power, the average weekly wage drops to $32.17. 
The real increase over ten years is therefore only $8.31 a week. 

The second fact to consider is the fallacy underlying the 
popular resentment over the percentage increase in the 
weekly pay envelope. That fallacy consists in presupposing, 
when comparing the greater percentage increase of wages 
with that of profits, that the original wage was a just one 
and that therefore the real increase of 35 per cent is an in- 
crease over and above a living wage. That fallacy ought to be 
scotched. In 1939, $23.86 was not a living wage and $54.94 
was not a living wage in 1949. 

The latest survey of the Heller Committee for Research of 
the University of California reports that to maintain “the 
commonly accepted standard of living,” a San Francisco wage 
earner’s family of four needed $77.70 a week, in September 
1949. For that same month and that same city, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics recorded that the average weekly earning 
was $64.88. Throughout the country, the average for Septem- 
ber was $54.50 for a worker with three dependents. Obviously, 
even when people shake their heads over the 130 per cent 
wage increase figure, the fact of the matter is that the level 
of a living wage has not yet been attained. 

While it is true that without increased productivity exist- 
ing profits could not of themselves provide a living family 
wage for every employee, still it might not be amiss to point 
out that existing profits could frequently be kept more modest 
with the surplus being applied to ease the substandard wages 
of many employees. In prewar days, industry averaged a 10 
per cent return. Now, according to a recent report of the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission, big business seeks an average 
20 per cent return on its invested capital after taxes. Indeed, 
this same report shows that during 1948, the here-named 
industries showed the following profit return on their capital 
investment after taxes: electrical machinery, equipment, and 
supplies—18.6 per cent; industrial chemicals—18.7; petroleum 
refining—19.4; wool carpets and rugs—17.3; rayon—21.4; bread 
industry—19.8; paper and allied products—18.2. From this 
sampling, it is interesting to note that the motor vehicle in- 
dustry realized a 25 per cent return after taxes. Interesting, 
because in March General Motors revealed that it hit a 
record for the United States by realizing a profit of $656,434,- 
232 in 1949—an ‘increase of 49 per cent over its previous peak 
in 1948. 
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Acme 
Children of America are our best good-will ambassadors. 
Through the American Legion they sent over 300,000 toys 
to Italy. Above, Father Carney with a happy Italian boy. 


Wide World 
The Soviets shout peace while sowing tares of hate among 
the Germans. When American tanks were asked to protect 
Berlin from Reds, they made cardboard tanks in ridicule. 


niernational 
Frederick Egan, right, punches time clock for the last 
time at the Ford Motor Co. Only because of the pension 
plan can he retire with security after thirty-four years. 










The only point in rehearsing all these dry statistics is to 
show that, despite all the ballyhoo, wage earners have yet to 
attain a family living wage, although industrial profits seem 
to be doing nicely. After all, a 20 per cent return after all 
taxes are paid does seem to be a comfortable profit. 












Prope are sometimes almost pathetically anxious to main- 

tain triendly relations with their neighbors and associates, 

“How to win friends and influence people” has become a 

by-word and any tip along 

these lines is avidly seized 

pa gy eg Ae wll upon. And that is only right, 

for good human relations are 

important to anyone who has 

not received a vocation to be a hermit. The very same is 

true of nations. We even have a special department of govern- 

ment dedicated to winning and influencing other nations. 

And we Americans are very earnest in insisting that our De- 

partment of State do this job efficiently. We are very jealous 
of its reputation. 

It is precisely this concern that prompts some people to de- 
mand investigation and housecleaning when it is validly 
suspected that all is not well in this department. Others 
prompted by the same concern seem more anxious to miin- 
tain a good reputation among the neighbors than to risk 
the scandal of finding out what is wrong. Though what goes 
on in Washington may be strongly biased by politics, and 
though the knowledge of this may explain the reluctance 
of reputable men to see the State Department thorouginy 
investigated, the reaction around the country is definiicly 
not one of Democrat vs. Republican emotion. It is a deep 
down worry that the present staff is not only not winning 
us friends and influencing them but doing the opposite. 
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: Acme Nor is the worry idle. People cannot forget the Hiss case. 
The war is . but the Red tide k rolling. Map abo — : , : 
dows ae ae atta ‘ the Rede in ore Wik China They cannot forget how the State Department rushed to his 
defeated they look forward to the conquest of all Asia. defense, how his accusers were discredited, how even the 











President himself, not to mention Supreme Court Justices 
and Eleanor Roosevelt, lined up in Hiss’s corner. Peopic 
cannot forget that Hiss was convicted, convicted of ly.ng 
when he said he never delivered secret government papers to 
a Soviet spy ring. Nor can the people forget that althouga 
others in the State Department were accused with Hiss, onty 
Hiss was prosecuted. FBI files on the others still lie fallow. 

Aside from personnel, there is the fruit of State Department 
policy that gives ample cause for discomfort. From the peak 
of power as victors in a bloody war, today in 1950 we find 
that victory melted away in the Far East and throughout 
half of Europe. 

No, the thousands of letters pouring into Washington com- 
plaining about Dean Acheson and the State Department are 
not all from cranks nor from partisan politicians. They are 
from Americans who are genuinely worried, who far troin 
wanting our Department olf State discredited at a ticklish 
moment in foreign capitals are anxiously desirous that it 
be purged precisely so that it may be worthy of credit. 

President Truman's move to base our foreign policy on a 
bipartisan, or better, nonpartisan basis is an admission that 
since the presidential election it has not been, though prov- 
ably most of the country thought it still was. Long ago Senaior 
Vandenberg complained that his party wanted to be counted 
in on the take offs as well as on the crash landings. Foreig" 
policy in these days is the policy of the whole country, not ot 
any political party. President Truman's belated step is to 
be welcomed. 

But we respectfully submit, the present administration of 
Los Angeles Examiner from International the State Department has lost the confidence of too many 





































































































\ Ch Kai-shek’s f k Americans ever to be able to adminster even a nonpartisan 
Seventy-Gne: tanks Sant iiane Pn Seenens olicy. Unpleasant and unwelcome as the fact may be, it 
are loaded at Los Angeles. They will help save the Island P ‘ - 

but more of them sooner would have saved China itself. stubbornly remains a fact. 
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Hlection 


Preview 


The political parties are busy lining up the issues, 


slogans, and candidates for the great battle of 


the Congressional elections this year 


by JOHN C. O°BRIEN 


N a few weeks the mid-term Congres- 

sional campaign will be in full swing. 
At stake in the November election is 
control of Congress for the next two 
years. Also dependent upon the outcome 
is the Administration’s Fair Deal legis- 
lative program. As Congress is presently 
constituted, even though the Democrats 
are in control, many of the President's 
more radical objectives stand little 
chance of being realized. To put across 
his full legislative budget, the President 
needs more Democrats in the Senate 
and in the House. 

The Republicans, of course, are set- 
ting their sights for a return to power. 
It does not necessarily follow that if 
they regain control of Congress they 
will place their candidate in the White 
House in 1952, but this sequence has 
been the rule in the ninety-year period 
from 1856 to 1946. The presidential 
election following the Republican vic- 
tory of 1946 was an exception. The 
G.O.P. showed more strength in the 
1948 campaign than in any of the pre- 
ceding four elections, but not enough to 
defeat Mr. Truman. The Republicans 
realize that, if they are snowed under 
again this fall, it may be a long, long 
time before the political tide turns in 
their favor. That is why they regard 
this campaign as crucial. 

The Republicans won a sweeping vic- 
tory in 1946 only to lose to the Demo- 
crats two years later. To repeat they will 
have to overcome odds almost as great 
as they overcame in 1946. In this session 
the Democrats are in firm control of 
both Houses. The Senate is divided, 54 
Democrats to 42 Republicans. There are 
vacancies in the House, but there were, 
before the deaths, 258 Democrats, 175 
Republicans, one nonpartisan, and one 
American Laborite. 

To regain control the Republicans 
must, therefore, hold their present 
strength in both houses and pick up 
seven Democratic seats in the Senate 
and 43 Democratic seats in the House. 
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That would be mere nominal control. 
For a working majority they would 
need at least four or five more in the 
Senate and 15 or 20 more in the House. 

In November the voters will elect 
35 Senators and 435 members of the 
House. But the battleground will be a 
more: limited area, for about two-thirds 
of the House seats are in districts so 
firmly anchored to their present polit- 
ical moorings that it would take a 
political tornado to jar them loose. And 
more than half of the Senate seats to 
be filled this November may be classi- 
fied as ‘‘safe.” 

Of the 35 Senate seats, 22 are now 
held by Democrats, 13 by Republicans. 
But of the Democratic seats, actually 
only seven may be listed as “doubtful.” 
This, as we have noted above, is pre 
cisely the number the Republicans 
would have to add to what they now 
have to regain control of the Senate. But 
the odds against their getting control 
appear to be even greater when we con- 
sider that five of the seats they now 


hold must themselves be classified as’ 


“doubtful.” 


'N 11 of the Democratic seats to be 

contested, the Democrats have an 
almost certain hold and stand a better 
than even chance of retaining three 
others. Eight of the “sure” seats are in 
the solid South, and the other three 
are in states which have not returned 
a Republican to the Senate since 1944— 
Maryland, Rhode Island, and Arizona. 
To these we may add as “probably safe” 
Kentucky, Nevada, and Utah, each of 
which broke away in 1946 but re- 
turned to the fold two years later. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, 
have their own money in the bank, states 
like Vermont, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, Indiana, Wisconsin, Oregon and 
Kansas, which have not strayed off the 
reservation in the last six years. Not 
quite so stable, but Republican in 1946, 
is North Dakota. 


ROBERT A. TAFT 
Faces his toughest fight 


JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 
The most controversial figure 


HERBERT LEHMAN 
Can he do it again? 








Eliminating these politically firm 
states, the battleground for control of 
the Senate narrows down to California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Idaho, New York, 
Washington, and Pennsylvannia, where 
Democrats are in trouble, and Colorado, 
lowa, Missouri, and Ohio, where Re- 
publicans are doing the worrying. 

The political behavior of California 
is more unpredictable than that of any 
other state. And the muddlement this 
year matches that of past election years. 
The seat at stake is the one held by 
Senator Sheridan Downey, ailing, aging, 
and shorn of his prime political issue— 
old-age pensions. At first it looked as 
though Representative Helen Gahagan 
Douglas would have clear sailing in the 
Democratic primary, but after a period 
of indecision Downey decided not to 
bow out. A third complication in the 
Democratic contest is the candidacy of 
James Roosevelt, eldest son of the late 
President, for governor. Roosevelt pro- 
bably will support Mrs. Douglas, while 
the Truman Democrats may be ex- 
pected to go along with Downey. 

In any event the nomination will be 
somewhat tarnished, as it will have 
emerged from a party row, leaving the 
Democratic ranks rent with strife. And 
that is precisely why the Republicans 
think they have a good chance of elect- 
ing Representative Richard M. Nixon, 
who is seeking the G.O.P. nomination 
with negligible opposition. 

Connecticut now has two Democratic 





Harris & Ewing 
JAMES ROOSEVELT 
There is a strong opposition 


senators—Brien McMahon, who defeated 
a Republican six years ago, and William 
senton, recently appointed by the Dem- 
ocratic Governor of Connecticut to 
succeed a Republican who resigned. The 
Governor, Chester Bowles, has given 
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the state an administration which the 
state’s old-line Democrats regard as too 
Fair Dealish, and the Republicans had 
pleasing visions of picking up both 
seats. Their hopes suffered a setback, 
however, when former Representative 
Ciare Boothe Luce announced that she 
meant it when she said she was through 
with politics and thus took herself def- 
initely out of the running. But the 
state is still on the G.O.P.’s “hopeful” 
and the Democrat’s “anxious’’ list. 

Three other senatorial contests have 
attracted nation-wide attention, be- 
cause each will afford a test of the 
efficacy of labor's political efforts. In 
Ohio the target is Republican Senator 
Robert A. Taft, one of the authors 
and stanch defenders of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Taft won by a very narrow 
margin six years ago, but, the state be- 
ing normally Republican, his seat would 
be considered safe if labor had not 
singled him out for its major political 
moblization. Taft thinks he can win, 
but he admits he is in the hardest 
fight of his political career. 


'HE Illinois senatorial contest is be- 

‘ing acted out in a national spotlight 
because the Majority Leader of the Sen- 
ate, Scott W. Lucas, is the incumbent 
whom the Republicans have marked for 
retirement. The state has not sent a 
Republican to the Senate in the last 
six years; it elected a Democrat in 1948. 
But this year Lucas will be opposed by 
former Representative Everett H. Dirk- 
sen, a strong vote getter and a force- 
ful campaigner. 

Another campaign in which labor may 
be expected to go all out is the contest 
for the Pennsylvania seat held by Sen- 
ator Francis J. Myers, a Democrat. As 
whip of his party Myers has struck 
many a blow for labor, and he is count- 
ing heavily on labor for support. But 
his probable opponent is the two-fisted 
Republican Governor James H. Duff, 
who is riding on the crest of a returning 
wave of Republicanism which swept the 
state in 1946 and carried over into 1948. 

Normally, a man who had won a 
special election need have no misgivings 
about facing the electorate again within 
a few months. But Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman is not being carried on the 
G.O.P. election handbook as a “sure 
thing,” Lehman defeated John Foster 
Dulles rather decisively, but New York 
must remain in the doubtful column 
until Governor Thomas E. Dewey def- 
initely eliminates himself as a possible 
opponent. Against a lesser opponent, 
however, Lehman would have little to 
fear. : 

There is one political fight that never 
is a private fight; that’s a fight in Mis- 
souri. The Missouri senatorial race is 





CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
Withdrawal weakens Republicans 


one shindy which Mr. Truman has re- 
served the right to get into. And, because 
the President is on the side of the 
Democratic candidate, the Democrats 
are preparing to hold suitable political 
obsequies for Republican Senator For- 
rest C. Donnell. Donnell slipped in with 
a margin of 2,000 in 1944, and this year 
the Democrats think his number is up. 

Two other Republicans are making 
no secret of their anxiety over the fall 


election. Senator Eugene D. Millikin, of. 


Colorado, was sent to the Senate in 
1944 by a state which, in 1948, returned 
a Democrat by two-to-one vote. He pro- 
bably will find himself running against 
Representative John A. Carroll, a Dem- 
ocrat with strong labor backing. Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper, of Iowa, cannot forget 


that his state returned Senator Guy M.. 


Gillette, a Democrat, by a big majority 
in 1948. 

A Democrat, Glen H. Taylor, and a 
Republican, Henry C. Dworshak, now 
represent Idaho in the Senate, each 
having won his seat by a small majority. 
Neither has any reason to feel secure. 
Dworshak made a comeback at a special 
election to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of a Democrat elected in 1946. 
And Taylor has had no chance to find 
out how the voters of his state are re- 
acting to his association with Henry A. 
Wallace as second man of the Wallace 
presidential ticket in 1948. 

When we look at the House we find 
a high degree of political steadfastness. 
There are 185 Democratic and 147 Re- 
publican seats that have not changed 
their political complexions in the last 
three elections. This leaves 103 that have 
changed hands, and it is from this group 
that both parties hope to augment 
their strength in the fall election. 

Of the 185 seats held continuously by 
the Democrats since 1944, 103 are in the 
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deep South, 22 in the border states of 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and West Virginia. The rest are 
scattered throughout the nation. The 
Republicans have solid delegations from 
Kansas, Maine, Oregon, Wyoming, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. But the main 
Republican “sure” strength lies in Illi- 
nois, lowa, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

As we have seen, the Republicans 
must win at least 43 seats to gain nom- 
inal control of the House. And the area 
in which switchovers are most likely to 
take place is the 103 doubtful seats, of 
which the Democrats now control 80 
and the Republicans 23. Statewise, the 
battle will center in Pennsylvania’s 13 
doubtful districts, New York’s 11, Calif- 
ornia’s 10, Ohio’s eight, Missouri’s 
eight, and Illinois’ seven. 

The Republicans are basing their 
hopes of making big House gains in the 
November election on their perform- 
ances in 1946. In that mid-term election, 
62 Democratic seats switched to the Re- 
publican column, while the Republicans 
lost only two seats to the Democrats. 
But the Republicans were unable to 
hold their gains. In 1948, 44 of the 
seats won in 1946 returned to their 
Democratic moorings, 18 continued Re- 
publican. In addition, the Democrats in 
1948 picked up 17 seats which had been 
won by Republicans in the two pre- 
vious elections. 

It must be remembered, of course. 
that 1948 was a Presidential year and it 
is a demonstrated fact that many candi- 
dates for Congress “ride in” on the 
coat-tails of the presidential candidate. 
Analysis of election returns over the 
past twenty years shows that the Dem- 
ocratic vote fell off more heavily during 
mid-term elections than the Republican 
vote and the Democrats lost seats in 
Congress. 





SLOW CIRCLE (KOREA) 


by Pfe. JOHN J. DUFFY 


Here are aged ridges, here the caked-blood shale. 


Here are t 


sun-pervaded darknesses, 


The broken-hollows of the mountain pale. 
Here are green-mounded cancpies: 

A thousand years of root-ribbed remembrance, 
O} breathing stilled in the rite of death. 


The hill-coiled wreckages of battlements 

Are votive stones for the wars of dark-mountain races 
And the lust-blinded passions of their lives. 

Under the sun-white sameness of the sky 

We cannot recall what gentleness they knew; 

Only the moss-veined walls of tombs 

Crumble voiceless, with a memory of slow doom. 





If we split up the 103 doubtful House 
seats the way the G.O.P. and Democratic 
campaign managers would like to have 
you believe they will go, the Republicans 
would win control of the House. For 
the Republicans are hopeful of nailing 
down all 80 Democratic seats listed as 
doubtful, and the Democrats profess to 
see a good chance of taking all 23 Re- 
publicans seats in the doubtful category. 
If that unexpected result should come 
to pass, the Republicans would have a 
net gain of 57 seats, enough to organize 
and run the House. 

While the Republicans have a right, 
on the basis of past experience, to ex- 
pect to win seats in this mid-term 
election they should be cautious about 
expecting a repetition of the 1946 Re- 
publican sweep. In that campaign the 
G.O.P. had an issue to which voters in 
every section of the country and every 
level of society reacted strongly—the 
issue of high prices and commodity 
scarcity. Every family in the nation felt 
the pinch of high prices and suffered 
the annoyance of not being able to buy 
meat and clothes, radios, ice boxes, and 
washing machines. The Administration 








Cheated! 


A Junior was a problem child, but the 
psychiatrist said he must be humored. 
“I'll get you anything you want to eat,” 
his father promised, to quiet the tantrum 
in which the spoiled darling was indulging. 
“I want a worm,” Junior screamed. 
His father succeeded in finding a worm 
in the garden and brought it to his son. 
“Cook it,” 


the latter demanded. 


His parent obligingly boiled the worm and brought it back. Junior 


smiled brightly. 


“Now you eat half,” he suggested, “and I'll eat the other.” 

Reluctantly, his long-suffering father managed to cut and swallow 
the worm. He was rewarded by a howl of protest: 

“You ate my half!” his offspring wailed. 


—March of Progress 
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may not have been to blame for the 
situation, but the Democrats were in. 
And to express their displeasure the 
voters threw the Democratic congress out. 

If an issue which could produce a 
similar country-wide uprising should de- 
velop between now and the election, 
the Democrats might again find them- 
selves on the minority side of the aisle. 
But as yet no such issue appears to be 
in the making. The country is unsettled 
and gravely disturbed by our reverses 
in the cold war, by the success of Soviet 
espionage as revealed in the trial of 
Fuchs, the German-born atomic scientist. 
by Secretary of State Dean Acheson's “I 
won't turn my back” statement, and by 
other charges against the State Depart- 
ment, unproved though they may be. 
But whether the country is sufficiently 
wrought up to throw the Administration 
out is debatable. 

Many Republicans like to see an ill 
omen for the Democrats in the con- 
servative trend manifested in the elec- 
tions in Great Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand. But employment in this 
count: , still is high, although unemploy- 
ment is growing; business is prosperous, 
the cost of living has gone down, goods 
are plentiful. This would not seem to 
be the time for another political up- 
heaval. Yet Congressmen say that their 
mail is heavy with complaints about high 
taxes, government spending, and the 
cold war. 

As we have said, it will take a major 
political turnover to give control of Con- 
gress to the Republicans. If such a sweep 
is in the making the storm signals are 
not yet evident. But on the basis of ex- 
perience we may expect a decline in 
Democratic strength, at least in the 
House. The Democratic percentage ot 
membership in the House reached its 
peak in 1936, dropped in the mid-term 
election of 1938, rose again in 1940, 
dropped again in 1942, rose in 1944. In 
1946 the Democrats lost the House and 
regained it in 1948. Now they are due 
for another drop. 
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by ALICE LAVERICK 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


E had the story first from Cousin 
Meg. 

Later he was to hear Owen's version, 
but it was Cousin Meg who greeted 
him on this, his return visit to the 
Hollow. A poor greeting, to be sure. 
Cousin Meg was never one to be 
gracious. 

“Oh, it’s yourself, Francis Deveney,” 
she said. “They're up at the paddock. 
Will you go up or stop here?” 

He said he'd wait and she took her- 
self off, saying she’d be fetching him 
a drink. And there he stood, taking 
in the strangeness of the once-familiar 
place. 

He had pictured it often while he 
was away. Pictured it mellowing, tak- 
ing on, perhaps, a bit of genteel de- 
cay. But never this. Never in God’s 
world. 

Such welter of opulence and grand- 
eur. Someone had thought to turn the 
place into a museum. And over it all 
lay a disturbing tidiness. No dogs pant- 
ing and slobbering on the hearth, no 
muddle of things conveniently near- 
at-hand. The place, he told himself 
with nostalgic bitterness, looked almost 
indecent, indeed. 

Then he heard the river. Ah, that 
they couldn’t change. Thank God for 
the soft rushing sound of the river. 

And yet, didn’t it accentuate the 
silence of the room? Still, who was 
there now to break the silence? 

Old Bartley, Emmett’s father, was 
dead, and his mother also, that fine, 
gracious lady. 

And Emmett himself. Killed in Italy 
over four years ago, though that was 
still hard to believe. 

Cousin Meg was back now, carrying 
a decanter and glasses. 

“Monica will be down,” she told him. 

“Monica? Didn’t you say they were 
all at the paddock?” 

“I was speaking of Young Owen 
and his new wife,” said Meg. “Monica 
mever goes near the paddock. Nor the 
stables either.” 
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hese J hewe loved 


Love can mend a broken spirit. But a long-ago 


hurt had stolen Monica’s courage and left her 


with a heart that was closed to tenderness 


Francis’ hand jerked, nearly upset- 
ting his drink. 

“Are you saying she doesn’t ride?” 
The words sounded idiotic to himself. 
Monica not ride? Monica, the most 
superb horsewoman in the county? 

“Never goes further than the little 
gate,” Meg said. “Hardly leaves the 
house itself.” And, suddenly, “Ah, the 
O’Connell men were a cold lot. They 


_ were all alike.” 
Cold? The O'’Connells? Francis, be- 


wildered, recalled Old Bartley’s kind- 
nesses to himself as a boy, the man’s 
roaring laughter, his hospitality. 

And Emmett? Emmett of the melting 
dark eyes, the golden voice of him 
singing an Irish ballad and_ himself 
smiling straight into a girl’s eyes. Into 
Monica’s eyes. Emmett, the merry, the 
gay. 

Meg must be mad. 

“I kept house for the O’Connells 
for years,” she was saying. “And I 
know them through and through. No 
warmth nor tenderness in any one of 
them. Unless for a young foal or a 
sick horse.” 

“Now, Meg,” said Francis, “that’s 
nonsense.” 

“And Young Owen,” she went on, 
unheeding, “he’s just the same. Though 
she’s a good match for him, this Rose 
Kate he married. Horses and the hunt, 
that’s all they ever think of.” 

“You know as well as I do,” said 
Francis, “that you might as well be 
dead in these parts as not hunt.” 

She turned on him fiercely. 

There was to be no mention made 
of the hunt to Monica. And not one 
word about Emmett. 

“Hush,” she said then. 

And he saw that Monica was on 
the stairs. Monica, Emmett’s widow. Be- 
ginning now to descend, stopping short 
as she caught sight of him. 

“Francis.” Her breath caught. “Fran- 
cis, darling, I can’t believe it.” 

Monica, at least, he thought ex- 
ultantly, was exactly as he remembered 


her. And knew in the next stinging 
moment that it was but the illusion of 
the lighting. That she had altered more 
than anything at the Hollow. 

Oh, the surface beauty was there 
still; it was an inner change that he 
sensed. And though her eyes were as 
blue as ever, they were shadowed and 
dulled, like turf smoke against the 
evening sky. And he recalled the lilt 
in her voice because of its absence. 

She was making a great effort, how- 
ever, giving him her hands. “I’m so 
glad you've come, Francis,” she said. 
“And how was it in the States?” 

“Splendid,” he told her, and they'd 
treated him and his pictures “most 
kindly.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I’ve seen the re- 
views.” 

Her smile was brief. In fact, it was 
no smile at all. And, casting about for 
something to cheer her, he spoke rashly. 

“I'd like to add another picture to 
my next showing,” he said. “Yourself, 
Monica. You know, you told me I could 
paint you one day.” 

She drew her hands away swiftly. 

What a blundering fool he was. Had 
he lost completely all sense of timing? 

“I'd make no inspiration for any. 
man, artist or no,” she said coldly. 

And before he could collect his wits, 
Meg, whose timing seemed also to be 
bad, came.in with the tea things. 

And there was Young Owen, too, and 
his wife, Rose Kate, a shy-seeming girl 
in riding clothes. 


They gathered about the fire then, 


and it should have been a cosy little 
group, but it was not. 

There were Rose Kate and Owen, 
drinking their tea to the tune, so to 
speak, of the saddle and the spur, the 
filly in the field. 

There was Cousin Meg, muttering 
in the background. And Monica, hold- 
ing forth with sudden vivacity on buhl 
cabinets and the like. 

Owen said Francis should come out 
and inspect the neW one. Bred in 


THE SIGN 
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Limerick by Dinny O’Shea himself, his 
dam had been that queen of them all, 
Darrylea, no less. 

“Sweet as a lamb, he is,” Rose Kate 
said. 

“Horses, horses, horses,” Cousin Meg 
muttered, banging the teapot. 

“French Second Empire chairs,” 
Monica was saying. “The sofa is Queen 
Anne, to be sure, but one may mix 
periods just so everything is authentic 
and beautiful, don’t you agree, Fran- 
cis?” 

Francis said he not only agreed but 
had the word of much higher au- 
thorities than himself on such matters. 
He thought fleetingly of Lewis Carroll 
and toyed with the idea of introducing 
a subject of his own to the party. Say, 
pig-sticking in India, of which he knew 
nothing. 

Owen and Rose Kate were now tell- 
ing of a clever little gray cob they had 
picked up at a bargain. 

“He’s a grand lepper,” Rose Kate 
said joyfully. 

Cousin Meg said she had seen the 
gray one and, to her way of thinking, 
he looked like a draught horse and 
should be put to the plough. And 
through the indignant explosion that 
followed, Monica said, “How is your 
mother, Francis?” 

“Splendid,” said Francis. 

“Still in Dublin?” 

“She'll live nowhere else,” he said. 
“She’s a city woman, God bless her. 
She'd fret if she weren’t nestling beside 
the better shops and the Cathedral.” 

The younger O’Connells were rising 
now, and Cousin Meg was gathering 
up the tea things. 

And then Francis and Monica were 
alone in a sudden silence. 

“You don’t care for cities yourself, 
do you, Francis?” she said then. 

“I do not.” He leaned to light her 
cigarette. “And I am grateful to the 
good lady for sending me here for my 
holidays. And to the O’Connells for 
taking me in.” 

“Smoke your pipe, Francis,” she said 
quickly. “I’m so happy to have your 
artistic eye on my collection at long 
last.” 

“My artistic eye.” He laughed. “I’m 
afraid I’m not too well-informed about 
that sort of thing.” 

“How ridiculously modest you are, 
Francis,” she said. “You're an awful 
fraud, my fine lad.” 

That makes a pair of us, he thought, 
as he rose to examine more closely 
the jeweled fan above the mantel. 

“This is a beautiful thing,” he said. 
“Where did it come from?” 

“Spain, I think. Yes, Spain,” she 
said. “Emmett sent me these things 
from all over the world.” 

So? Emmett had gone off adventur- 
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He swerved and plunged into 
the gate, and the crossbars 
went flying in all directions 











Parry 
and Thrust 


attests. 


think you had caused it!” 








A Puny-looking George Bernard Shaw is a strict vegetarian, as 
almost everybody has heard. His fellow Englishman, Alfred 
Hitchcock, is quite the opposite. His favorite food is meat, al- 
though he enjoys everything else on a menu—as his weight 


Recently, the two met, and Hitchock jibed: “To look at you, 
Mr. Shaw, one would think there was a famine in England.” 

But Shaw's tongue is still sharp. 

“To look at you, Mr. Hitchcock,” he snapped, “one would 


—William Ward 








ing, had he? What was behind it all? 

Well, Meg would know. He'd get it 
out of Meg. 

\s for Monica, her interest in all 
this simply did not exist. She was as 
well aware as himself that not a hun- 
dredth part of these museum pieces 
belonged at the Hollow. That he knew. 

It was not until after dinner, how- 
ever, that he managed to see Meg 
alone. At which time she spoke again 
with contempt of the O'Connell men. 

“They never knew enough to take 
care of their wives,” she said bitterly. 

He let that pass for the moment. 

“That morning when she went off 
on the black stallion,” she sighed. “Lit- 
tle I knew it would be the last time 
she'd put foot in a stirrup.” 

“What happened, Meg?” He felt 
around for his pipe. 

“Emmett O'Connell cherished that 
horse more than he did his own wife. 
That's what happened.” 

“What horse was this?” 

“They called him Black Jewel. Em- 
mett was training him for the Spring 
Show. A beautiful thing he was, too. 
jut he was only a dumb creature, 
wasn’t he? And she was his wife.” 

“Well?” Francis said curtly. “Go on.” 

“He let her lie there while he raced 
off like a madman after the vet, mind 
you, when for all he knew Monica 
might have been dying. His horse came 
first.” 

The stem of Francis’ pipe snapped 
in his fingers. “Incredible,” he said. 
“It's the truth,” Meg told him. 

She had seen the start herself, Mon- 
ica on the black, Emmett on the chest- 

nut, just ahead. 

And it was just as they were going 
through the small fields that young 
lim O'Dwyer from the village came 
by with his goat. 
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“Tim's not quite bright,” she said. 
“The creature got away from the poor 
lad and came looming up just as Mon- 
ica was lifting that black devil over 
Finnegan's high gate.” 

“Ah, that would make for trouble.” 

“Trouble, indeed. Black Jewel hated 
the sight of a goat. Don’t they all? The 
long sad face of the creature gaping 
at him over the hedge drove him stark 
crazy. He swerved and plunged into the 
gate, and the crossbars went flying in 
all directions.” 

“And Monica was thrown?” 

“Aye, and the next minute the crazy 
beast was down himself.” 

Emmett had ridden on ahead, had 
got to the clearing by the cart road. He 
had turned back then to find out what 
was keeping Monica. 

“When he saw Black Jewel, he was 
off like a streak. Didn’t even look at 
Monica lying there.” 

A queer tale. A queer tale, indeed. 


ONICA had never been the same 

since. No broken bones, no harm 
done at all to her body; it was her spirit 
that was shattered. 

Francis cleared his throat. 

“What did the doctors say?” 

“Oh, get out more, forget herself. 
See her friends. But she won't, Francis.” 

“Why wasn’t I told, Meg, at the 
time? Why didn’t you let me know?” 

“She didn’t want anyone to know,” 
Meg sniffed. “And that Emmett just 
went off for himself.” 

Poor Emmett. He never could bear 
unpleasantness. Everything must be gay 
and happy for Emmett. And life had 
always been that way for him before. 
But he must have had many the bad 
hour before he died, poor lad. 

Confound it all, the whole thing 
made no sense. 





“Then he sends her all that trash 
and trinkets,” Meg was saying bitterly, 
“Would that heal a broken mind or 
a broken heart, either? She pretends, 
but they mean nothing to her.” 

“I know,” he said. 

“Maybe you can do _ something, 
Francis.” 

“T'll give it thought, Meg.” 

So he had. For all of one long sleep- 
less night. Toward dawn he thought 
of Owen. He'd talk to Owen. 

He spent the morning at the stables, 
where Owen confided to him that he 
and Rose Kate would like to live at her 
father’s stud farm. 

“Best stud farm in County Meath,” 
Owen said. “And the old man wants 
us with him, too. But I felt I owed 
it to Emmett to keep an eye on his 
widow. Though, to be sure, there's 
nothing I can do.” 

“What's the matter with her, Owen?” 
said Francis, eyeing a little foal munch- 
ing in the stall with its mother. 

Owen hesitated, patted the mare on 
the neck before he spoke. 

“She’s built up something in her 
mind,” he said then. “You knew about 
Black Jewel throwing her?” 

“I know what Meg told me.” 

“Ah.” Owen smiled briefly. “Meg 
told you, did she? A well-meaning soul, 
Meg, but always ready to think the 
worst of the O'Connell men. She'd 
think better of us if she’d landed my 
Uncle Andrew years ago.” 

“I thought as much. What really hap- 
pened to Monica?” 

He had the story again then. From 
Owen, who had witnessed the accident. 

“I was trying to get there myself,” he 
said. “But Emmett was ahead of me.” 

“He .. . Meg tells me he went right 
by Monica and made for the horse,” 
Francis said. 

“He did. True enough,” Owen ad- 
mitted. “But she was sitting up then, 
laughing as if she was just slightly 
dizzy. So he, thinking she was all right, 
yelled at me to stay with Black Jewel 
and went for the vet. I thought myself 
Monica was all right. She always was 
a good horsewoman and a good sport.” 

“She was.” 

“Next thing I knew, she’d fallen back 
again, unconscious. Some sort of de- 
layed shock.” 

That was all. Except that Monica 
never forgot that Emmett had passed 
her by for his horse. 

“Both of them,” said Owen, “seemed 
to lose all sense of proportion. He 
should have stayed; she might have 
come out of it. His going away was 
a sad blunder.” 

Francis picked up a fistful of clean 
straw, dropped it again. 

“Thanks, Owen.” 
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“You ran out on me,” Monica said 
to him at lunch. 

“I had a grand morning,” he told 
her. “Out in the stable yard. A glorious 
day and a fine bunch looking over the 
half doors at me.” 

And he proceeded to talk horses with 
Owen for the rest of the meal. 

And when, later, she brought up the 
subject of a carved Venetian chest, he 
said, “If you'll forgive me, I’m not at 
all interested.” And dared to add, 
“And, if you'll forgive me _ further, 
neither are you.” 

And he rose and sauntered over to 
the piano with a great show of non- 
chalance. But he almost felt the quick 
breath she drew. 

“Will you play something, Francis?” 
she said quietly, ignoring his rudeness. 

He was out of practice, he told her, 
and then with an abrupt movement he 
opened the instrument. 

“Three things I hate,” 
closed piano. . .” 

He ran his fingers over the stiff key- 
board, played the opening of “The 
Rose of Tralee.”’ 

“What are the others?” Monica's 
voice was very low. “You said three 
things.” 

“Did I say three things? So I did.” 
He played a few more chords, con- 
sidering. ‘““A closed mind and a closed 
heart. That about does it, I think,” 
and swung into “The Kerry Dancers.” 


he said. “A 


HE sat still in the big chair, her 
hands rigid on the arms. 

“I’m more interested, I think, in the 
things you love, Francis,” she said after 
a moment. 

He slowed down his tempo to an 
Irish lullaby and smiled at her over 
the piano top. 
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I'm flattered. 


Monica? 
Shall I paraphrase Rupert Brooke, with 
humble apologies, and say, “These I 


“Are you, 


have loved—’.” He stopped playing. 
“Beauty, of course, and courage—I 
think courage really leads. Do you re- 
call how we used to cheer the young- 
sters jumping in the children’s classes 
at the shows? What splendid courage 
they had—nothing fazed them, did it? 
Nothing at all.” 

She was getting to her feet hurriedly. 

“Where are you going, Monica?” He 
rose also. ‘“‘Don’t you care for my selec- 
tions?” 

“I don’t know what to make of you 
at all, today,” she said. “You're so— 
brash.” 

“Sit down, darling,” he said. “The 
piano needs a workout and so do I.” 

“I think you can do nicely without 
me.” 

“That’s where you're wrong, my 
dear.”” He took her hands in his. 

“Please, Francis,” she said. 

“Listen, Monica.” He held her hands 
firmly. “Will you come outside and 
take a bit of a stroll by the river?” 

“I’m sorry, Francis. I’m very tired.” 

“Get your coat, Monica.” 

She was startled. “Are you ordering 
me, Francis Deveney?” 

“T am.” 

“Did I say you were brash? What an 
understatement.” 

Then suddenly, to his surprise, she 
gave in, let him help her into her 
coat, and drew the hood over her head. 

And then they were outside, standing 
by the river. 

She shivered a little, and he held 
her arm closer to him. 

“Are you cold?” 

“There’s a bitter wind,” she said. 

“Yes,” he said. “It reminds me of 


Francis and Monica were 
alone in sudden silence 


that wind on the hill at Punchestown. 
Is it as bitter as ever, I wonder? But 
you wouldn’t know, would you?” 
“Francis!” A shocked whisper. 
“You never go to the races any more, 
do you, Monica?” 
“Stop it, Francis.” 


UT he was for it now. Rushing in 
like the reckless fools who make the 
angels shudder. 

“Ah, darling, don’t you ever long for 
that sound? The sound of hoofs in the 
mud? Or the sound of the band at the 
Dublin horse show?” 

She was properly shocked now, tried 
to wrench away from him. 

“Remember the smell of it, Monica? 
That combined smell of horses, turf 
smoke, and gorse? And the thrill of 
seeing that great riding. Or better yet, 
of being one of those great riders.” 

She put her head down on the fence 
and she was shaking all over. 

He took her gently and turned her 
face to his. 

“What is it, Monica? Why have you 
given up riding? Or should I say liv- 
ing?” 

“You know I can’t ride any more.” 

“How do you know?” sternly. “Have 
you tried?” 

“Emmett spoiled all that for me.” 

“What Emmett did to you is not im- 
portant,” he said. 

“Not important?” 

“Not as important as what you are 
doing to yourself.” 

“He left me lying there . 

“Only because he thought you were 
all right. He didn’t know you were 
hurt.” 

Her mouth was scornful. “Who was 
your informant? Owen? Ask Meg.” 

“I prefer Owen's version,” he said. 

“Why? Have you a sort of gentle- 
men’s agreement?” she blazed at him. 

“I recognize it for the truth. I knew 
and loved Emmett. He was my best 
friend.” 

“And he was my husband. Or have 
you forgotten? And he went off and 
left me. That was all right, too, I sup- 
pose, according to your code?” 

“No, Monica. That I’m sorry about,” 
he said. “I wish I'd been here. I might 
have had some influence. He must have 
been hurt pretty badly.” 

“I was the one who was hurt, Mr. 
Deveney,” she reminded him. 

“I know you were.” His voice was 
gentle again, pleading. “Monica, ride 
with me today. I'll help you, stay by 
you.” 

She stared up at him, dumbfounded. 

“Are you mad?” she whispered. 

“No, darling, I'm not mad.” He 
turned her toward him again. “It's ten 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Though only eleven, Mary Goretti was as 
physically mature as a_ teen-age girl 


Teen-Age Saint 


On June 25 Pope Pius XII will declare Mary 


Goretti a saint. Youth should know her story 


by ALFRED MacCONASTAIR, C.P. 


HE wagons rumbled on. A door 
slammed. A baby cried. It was three 
o'clock. A lovely day. ... 
Giovanni thought he heard a voice 
and looked up. 
“Come up!” it groaned, “Hurry! Your 
son Alexander has stabbed me!” 
The door creaked. The baby cried 
louder. He did not hear her fall... . 


This is how it began. 

Mary Goretti was born in Corinaldo, 
Italy, Oct. 16, 1890, to Luigi Goretti 
and Assunta Carlini, very poor farmers. 

\When Mary was six, her parents were 
forced by poverty to settle in Ferriere di 
Conca, not far from Rome, in the un- 
healthy Pontine Marshes where, as share- 
croppers for Count Mazzoleni, they tilled 
reclaimed swampland in subhuman con- 
ditions, lhunted always by the specter 
of hunger and the ghost of want. 

\s parthers in toil, the Gorettis had 
the two Serenellis, Giovanni and his 
son Alexander. Giovanni was a truculent 
old man, mean, crafty, dishonest, and 
nearly always drunk. Alexander, good- 
looking, quiet, and hard-working, was 
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a deep character who kept much to him- 
self and spent most of his free time in 
his room reading filthy magazines, sup- 
plied by his father, from which he clip- 
ped lewd pictures to pin on the walls. 

Under Assunta’s expert guidance, 
Mary made rapid strides in the love of 
God and the practice of virtue and was 
generally known as the “Little Madon- 
na.” On learning that sin had caused 
the sufferings and death of Christ and 
the sorrows of His Blessed Mother, the 
little girl, deeply moved, cried out: “A 
thousand deaths, mother, rather than 
commit one sin!” 

When Mary was nine, her father died, 
victim of the murderous swamps, and 
Assunta had to work from sunrise to 
sunset in the fields «> support her six 
small children, three girls and three 
boys. Mary took over full responsibility 
for the house, washing, darning, ironing, 
mending, cooking, teaching her brothers 
and sisters their prayers, accompanying 
them to Mass on Sundays, and saying the 
Rosary with them every evening. 

Old man Serenelli made life miserable 
for the unfortunate girl, finding fault 


July 5, 1902, Mary sat at the top of these stairs when Alexander 
Serenelli drew her in the door, stabbed her when she would not sin 


with everything she did and _ lashing 
her unmercifully with his foul tongue, 
but Mary never complained. Her mother 
taught her how to sanctify her sufferings. 
Many a weary hour the brave girl stood 
shivering barefooted at a street corner 
in Nettuno, trying to sell a few eggs 
and pigeons to keep the family from 
starving. 

For eleven months, she walked all the 
way to the town of Conca to learn her 
catechism by heart, as she did not know 
how to read, in order to make her first 
Communion, Mary’s first Communion 
resolution was: Never to commit a sin 
of impurity. 

Mary’s rare beauty and early physical 
development—though only eleven she 
was five foot four—enkindled an un- 
chaste passion in Alexander Serenelli’s 
heart, and he sought by every means to 
seduce her, but in vain. 

Maddened by the chaste girl’s refusal, 
he attempted to rape her twice during 
the month following her first Com- 
munion but, failing, threatened her with 
death if she breathed a word of what 
had happened. Mary lived thirty days in 
constant fear of death but would not 
give in. Her only answer was: ‘God 
does not want it. It is a sin. You will 
go to hell, Alexander!” The tortured 
girl’s one consolation was the Crucifix, 
where she prayed night and day for the 
grace to die rather than sin. 


July 5, 1902, Mary sat quietly out in 
the open on the landing at the top of 
the stairs leading up to the kitchen, 
mending Alexander’s shirt. All the other 
members of the household were busy a 
short distance away, threshing. Oxen 
plodded stolidly in a large circle, draw- 
ing heavy wagons behind them. Angelo, 
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At the Orsenigo Hospital Mary died. She lived twenty-four hours 
though stabbed fourteen times, once through the heart itself 


Mary's brother drove one wagon, Alex- 
ander Serenelli the other. Assunta, pitch- 
fork in hand, tossed the golden crop 
beneath the heavy wheels, that their 
weight might crush out its precious con- 
tents. Mary's brothers and _ sisters, 
perched on top of the rumbling wagons, 
were having the time of their lives. 

Then she saw Alexander and her heart 
sank. He was half-way up the stairs, his 
face a mask. Without a word or glance 
he passed by and went into the kitchen. 
He was at the toolbox. Mary felt safe 
in the open. A door slammed. 

Alexander took the dagger from the 
tool box, a handkerchief from his room, 
returned to the kitchen, pulled a low 
bench into position, laid the dagger on 
it, and opened the door. 

“Mary, come in!” he commanded 
sternly. 

She trembled but did not stir. “What 
do you want?” 

“Come in!” he insisted. 

“Not till you tell me what you want!” 

He sprang out and dragged her in, one 
hand «ver her mouth. The door 
slammed. The bolt shot home. The 
wagons continued rolling. 


ARY heard his voice. It offered 

sin or death. She trembled under 
the dagger, cruel, cold, impersonal. It 
offered no comfort. 

They would pick up her lifeless body. 
It would break her mother’s heart. No- 
body would know the truth but God. 

“Sin or I will kill you!” he hissed. 

A nod of the head, a tiny nod was all 
that was necessary. It would save her. 

“No, no, Alexander! Don’t dare touch 
me! It is a sin! You will go to hell!” 

Scanning her face anxiously for a sign 
of surrender, his murderous eyes found 
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none. With a struggle the gag slipped 
into place. 

The dagger rose, poised. Her body 
shrank in terror. Voices pounded in her 
ears, “Nod your head! Nod your head!”’ 
but she would not. 

He would take by force then before 
killing. He threw her on the bench. She 
struggled violently. He could have her 
life but not her chastity. That she would 
never surrender. 

The gag slipped from her mouth in 
the violence of the struggle. “‘No, no! It 
is a sin. You will go to hell, Alexander!” 
They fell to the floor struggling. She 
would not yield. 

The dagger rose, flashed, and fell, 
buried to the hilt in her flesh. He 
plucked it out. Her intestines followed, 
but she would not yield. “It is a sin! 
God does not want it!” 

It pierced her heart. She went limp in 
his hands and, with a groan, sank to the 
floor, the blood-stained Lily of the 
Marshes. The stem was broken but the 
lily was still beautiful. 

Outside the wagons rumbled on. A 
door slammed. The baby cried fretfully. 
It was three o'clock. A lovely day. 

Giovanni, resting in the shade, thought 
he heard a voice and looked up. “Come 
up!” it pleaded. “Hurry! Your son Alex- 
ander has stabbed me!” 

The door creaked. The baby cried 
louder. He did not hear her fall. 

But Assunta heard the baby’s cries. 


They picked up the dying girl and laid 
her gently on the bed. She opened her 
eyes. 

“Mary, darling, what happened? Who 
did it? How did it happen?” choked 
the mother. 

“Alexander, Mommy! He wanted me 


They dug her a quiet grave and 
there they buried her in Nettuno 


to commit an ugly sin, but I would 
not!” Then she fainted again. 

The Red Cross ambulance arrived. Dr. 
Bartoli and Sergeant Fantini burst in, 
horror and dismay in their eyes. 

An angry crowd gathered. They yelled 
to lynch the murderer. The Carabi- 
nieri made a fruitless effort to get him 
out of the house. Pitchforks were raised 
in anger, stones flew. They beat a hasty 
retreat. Finally, reinforced from Net- 
tuno, they got their prisoner safely away, 
but the crowd continued to grow, de- 
mangding death for the murderer. 


T the Orsenigo Hospital the excited 

mob stood back. They dared not in- 
terfere. Four strong men, ashamed of the 
awful crime, lifted the stretcher gently 
out. At the top of the stairs Mary came 
into full view, blood-drenched and 
beautiful. A harrowing groan ran 
through the crowd. 

They stood under the bright glaring 
lights, three puzzled doctors. Either 
science was at fault or the Author of 
Life had intervened. Mary lay on the 
operating table, heart pierced, intestines 
cut to pieces, drained of blood. She 
should have died instantly, yet she lived. 

The Chaplain entered. “You won't 
have much to do here, Father. This is 
an angel. Unfortunately we can’t do 
much either. She’s already on her way 
to heaven.” 

Mary made her last confession. Out- 
side, Dr. Bartoli approached the stricken 
mother, wonderment still in his eyes. 

“Doctor. . . is she. . .?” 

The surgeon shook his head. Count 
Mazzoleni’s explanation seemed the only 
one. God kept Mary alive twenty-four 
hours by a miracle that her story might 
be known. 
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Mary’s fame for sanctity spread. Her body was removed, and here 
watching is her mother. Behind her to the right is Mary’s sister 


Che priest came out. The surgeons 
went in. Dr. Bartoli’s hands trembled 
reached for his instruments. A 
tenderness flooded him. An 
inesthetic was out of the question. He 
must torture this glorious girl again. 

the operation lasted two hours, but 
Mary never complained. When the pain 
was too much for her, she kissed the 
Crucifix and breathed the Holy Names 
of Jesus and Mary. 

Haggard, the doctor wrote his report. 
Mary Goretti received a total of four- 
teen wounds. Four penetrated the chest, 
njuring the pericardium, the right 
uricle of the heart, the left lung, and 
the diaphragm. Five penetrated the ab- 
lominal region, injuring the duodenum, 
the iliac, and the mesentery.” 

They put Mary to bed. Her eyes fell 
ym a picture of Our Lady hanging on 
he wall and she brightened visibly. 

In a voice that was a whisper she told 
er story to Sergeant Fantini. “He 
ried to force me three times to commit 
n ugly sin. He told me he would kill 
ie. But,” she added simply, “he failed!" 

The Carabiniere tiptoed out of the 
yom marveling at the courage of a 
zirl who would willingly let herself be 
wacked to pieces rather than offend 


Almighty God. 

M ARY’S moved. “Oh, Alex- 
ander, Alexander, how unfortun- 

te you are! You are going to hell!” 

The Chaplain approached the sub- 
ject with delicacy. Holding up the Cruci- 
fix, he told the dying girl of Christ's 
zreat love for men—how he had par- 
dened his executioners and the repent- 
ant thief. 

“Mary,” he asked anxiously, “do you 
forgive your murderer from your heart?” 
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is he 
wave of 


lips 


“Yes, yes, Father! For the love of 
Jesus I forgive him. May God forgive 
him also! I want him with God in 
Paradise like the repentant thief!” 

The news spread like wildfire. Out- 
side the crowd took up the cry. “She has 
pardoned him! She has pardoned him! 
She is truly a martyr!” 

Having invested her with the medal 
of a Child of Mary, the priest gave her 
Holy Viaticum. 

“Mary, do you know whom you are 
about to receive?” 

“Yes, yes, Father! It is Jesus! The 
Jesus I am soon going to see!” 

A glorious smile lit up her face and 
the sleep of martyrdom slowly settled on 
her eyelids. Mary was dead. It was July 
6, 1902. Only her mother spoke. “Dear 
Lord,” she said, weeping gently, “I was 
not worthy of such an angel!” 

At that moment, in the nearby church, 
the Passionists were chanting second 
Vespers of the Feast of the Precious 
Blood. “Who is this that cometh... 
this beautiful one. . . Why then is thy 
apparel red and thy garments like theirs 
that tred in the wine press?” 

Because... “It is a 
not want it!” 


sin! God does 


They dug her a grave in a quiet corner 
of the cemetery and left her there to 
sleep in the shadow of the Cross, with 
the medal of a Child of Mary pressed to 
her bosom, the lovely, lovable, plucky, 


tenderhearted, 
loved so much. 
On that medal was an inscription. 
“O Mary, conceived without sin, pray 
for us who have recourse to thee!” 
Hardened, calloused, unrepentant, 
Serenelli went to jail for thirty years. 
Italian law let nobody know where he 


warm, pure girl they 


Assunta, Mary’s mother. will be at 
her own daughter's canonization 


was, but Mary's friends did not forget 
him, could not give him up. He was 
Mary’s sinner. 

From jail to jail, the search went on 
for weary years in vain. Then, after 
eight years, the prisoner was located in 
the penitentiary of Noto in Sicily. An 
interview was arranged. While the priest 
stood waiting nervously in the warden’s 
office, a grating voice lifted in song fell 
on his ears. 

“Cheer up, Serenelli, 


HEER up, Serenelli, 
Dry your tears! 

You'll be welcomed 
cheers.” 

The priest's: heart fell. 
ander’s voice. 

Fierce anger shook the prisoner at 
the sight of the priest. 

“It was all your fault I lost her!” he 
yelled wildly, “ you and your teachings.” 

In vain Father held the Crucifix on 
high, speaking of God’s infinite mercy 
and Mary’s generous pardon. The pris- 
oner howled like a maniac. “Get out! 
Get out!” and made as though to strike 
the priest, but the guards restrained him. 

At the door, Father looked back. “Call 
me when you want me,” he said, deep 
meaning in his voice. The wretch broke 
into a torrent of blasphemy, “I'll never 
want you, never, never, never!” 

“One day you will,” the priest in- 
sisted, “Mary will see to that.” 

After that visit the prisoner could 
not sleep. He grew nervous and lost his 
appetite. Then one night, in the soli- 
tude of his cell, Mary appeared to him. 
Screaming, terrified, he called the guards. 
He was almost incoherent. 

“I saw her! I saw her!” he gasped in 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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The splendor of the Basilica of 


St. Mary Major overawes all pilgrims to Rome. 


On the Esquiline Hill stands Rome’s most beautiful 
church, the Basilica of St. Mary Major. This white and 
gold edifice was built by Pope Liberius in 352 at the com- 
mand of Our Lady, who made snow fall in midsummer to 
mark the spot of the church. The Basilica was redone in 
the twelfth and again in the sixteenth centuries, thus en- 
abling the artists and architects of different ages to con- 
tribute to this magnificent shrine of Our Blessed Lady. 

Besides its art treasures, the church contains many pre- 
cious relics, as the remains of Saint Matthew the Evange- 
list, a painting by St. Luke, and a cradle supposed to have 
been used by the Infant Saviour on the flight into Egypt. 

This Holy Year millions of Catholics are visiting this 
great church and are worshiping on the same spot as 
Catholics who lived fifteen hundred years ago. 


Trolley cars run near the ancient Basilica. 
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The rear facade of the church. The victory arch inside A pilgrim visits the Basilica. The main aisle is 
in mosaic depicts the triumph of the Church over the more than 260 feet long and has forty marble col- 
heresy of Nestorius at the Council of Ephesus in 431. umns that give a vista of grandeur to the church. 
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In the Paolina Chapel the altar is adorned with the ost of the mosaic were done by 
miraculous painting of St. Luke, monumental statue é in the thirteenth century. It is 
sold painting, and four fluted columns of jasper sque work after his family name. 
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The chaste yet splendid chapel of St. Michael The mosaic apse was redecorated in.1296. In the circle 
is flanked by busts of Renaissance princes whose are enthroned Our Lord and the Blessed Mother, kneel- 
wealth made possible the rebuilding of the church. ing are Pope Nicholas IV and Saints Peter and Paul. 


A 
SIGN 
PICTURE 
ARTICLE 


The magnificent carved and coffered ceiling was A priest reads his breviary near the tombs of many of 
done by Ginliano da Sangallo in 1498.He used gold the Popes. On all sides he is surrounded by priceless 
brought to Rome from the New World by Columbus. treasures of the nearly two thousand-year-old-church. 
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and our 
reedom 








Can we check the Communist fifth column and still preserve our 


own cherished liberties? We Americans must face this crucial problem 


f theo democratic conscience of Amer- 
. ica is being sorely tried these days. 
yn the one hand, we cannot remain in- 
ferent to the crowding threats ot 
rid Communism and its fifth column 
the United States. On the other, we 
anxious not to injure our cherished 
reedoms in the process of defending 
em against marauders. 

Somehow we must steer an intelligent 
nd responsible course between too little 
nd too much restraint—between the 
pathy that gives totalitarian conspira- 
rs an unimpeded right of way and the 
xcessive zeal that may hurt innocents. 
Clearly this is not an easy assignment. 

cannot be entrusted to confused pilots 
nfamiliar with the ideological waters of 
his period. Yet it is an assignment that 

dare not reject because of its difh- 
ulties. 

Our handicaps in fighting Communist 
\filtration and subversion are less legal 
ian psychological. Most of them are 
rtificial and selfimposed. They can be 
ced to a stubborn refusal to recognize 

hat the peril is real—and they tend to 
sporate as soon as its reality is 
nderstood. 
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by EUGENE LYONS 


No one in his senses raises the question 
of freedom of press where blackmailers 
and counterfeiters are concerned, or 
freedom of assemblage for gangs of 
racketeers and pyromaniacs. While safe- 
guards are erected to protect the inno- 
cent, the Bill of Rights is not stretched 
to provide immunity to the guilty. Com- 
mon sense, that is to say, takes preced- 
ence over personal prerogatives where 
the life-and-death interests of our society 
are at stake. 

In the final analysis there is nothing 
in our Constitution and its Amendments 
that guarantees the right to treason if 
properly disguised. It assuredly was no 
part of the intention of the Founding 
Fathers to deny their new government 
the means to deal with internal enemies. 

Once Communism is recognized for 
what it is—a conspiracy for antisocial 
and treasonable purposes—everything 
else falls into logical place. There is 
then no further reason for hand-wring- 
ing and soul-searching in working out 
sensible procedures to meet the menace. 

But it is precisely such a lucid recog- 
nition that is still lacking. The fact is 
that those who are, or profess to be, 


most alarmed by proposals for checking 
loyalty and uncovering Stalinist mis- 
chief-making are almost always people 
who do not really rate Communism a 
grave danger. These same people are 


not in the least alarmed or conscience- 


stricken when the social enemy to be 
exposed and made harmless is, let us say, 
a Nazi Bund or the Ku Klux Klan, or 
some organization of racist crackpots. 

Their concern for the Bill of Rights 
may be genuine enough. But it is in 
direct proportion to their tolerance for 
Communism or their ignorance of its 
goals and methods. They do not think 
it outrageous to investigate the fitness 
of a public official suspected of belong- 
ing to the Klan or of a college professor 
charged with being a Nazi Bundist. Only 
when the officeholders or teachers are 
investigated with respect to Communist 
affiliations do they cry out in anguished 
chorus that our civil liberties are in 
mortal danger. 

Nowhere has this implicit tolerance of 
Communism been more sharply dis- 
played than in the attitudes of certain 
critics of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The committee was 
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never assailed or self-righteously defied 
when it probed Ku Kluxers, Bundists, 
and the like, but only when it sought 
to unmask Communist skulduggery. 

There is no sin alleged against the Un- 
American Activities group—from “head- 
 jine hunting” to “smearing of innocents” 
-that could not with equal reason be 
charged against other newsworthy con- 
gressional investigations. The wartime 
‘Truman Committee made headlines and 
subjected witnesses to the limelight. 
The Pujo Committee a generation ago, 
the Nye and LaFollette Committees, 
the more recent Brewster hearings fea- 
turing Howard Hughes, all did the same 
in varying degrees. The fault, if it be 
a fault, is in the investigating committee 
as a legislative institution. 


ET there have been no frenzied at- 

tacks on other committees compar- 
able to those to which the Un-American 
Activities group has been continually 
subjected. When it takes testimony in 
executive sessions it is accused of star- 
chamber proceedings, and when it 
holds public hearings it is charged with 
headline hunting. The implication is 
that Communists and Red organizations 
are entitled to special immunities denied 
to bankers, manufacturers, employers’ 
‘ organizations, and the like. 

Suppose that Alger Hiss had been con- 
victed of concealing his role in a Nazi 
rather than a Soviet espionage ring. 
Would so many selfstyled liberals have 
persisted in defending the traitor and 
lambasting the ex-spy who exposed him? 
Would a Secretary of State have dared 
place his friendship for a Nazi spy above 
loyalty to the government? Would Mrs. 
Roosevelt have reserved judgement on 
technical grounds, though she is aware 
that the higher courts do not rule on 
the jury's finding of fact, as she does 





Eugene Dennis 
The Commies’ General Secretary 
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in the Hiss case? Answers are obvious. 

I hold no brief for anyone who makes 
reckless charges or confuses honest Left- 
ists with Communist conspirators. To 
label all radicals ““Communist” makes as 
little sense as labeling all conservatives 
“Fascist,” and stupidity is reprehensible 
wherever it confuses issues. An American 
has the right to hold and express opin- 
ions, no matter how cockeyed and un- 
popular they may be, provided only that 
they. are not criminal or disloyal. 

But none of this cancels out the oblig- 
ation of a threatened society to look for 
Communist wolves under sheep’s cloth- 
ing. Logically, indeed, genuine liberals 
should take the lead in exposing total- 
itarians who steal and misuse their names 
and slogans for camouflage purposes. 
Communists posing as liberals are a 
thousand times more dangerous to real 
liberalism than all the legislative com- 
mittees put together. 

Suppose that Judge Dorothy Kenyon 
and Professor Harlow Shapley had ad- 
mitted membership in a dozen or two 
Fascist organizations. Would public 
opinion and editorial writers have per- 
mitted them to shout “liar” at a senator 
who alluded to their strange propensity? 
Miss Kenyon, by her own statement, did 
adhere to an array of subversive groups 
in the past. Professor Shapley, by the 
unchallenged record, adheres to them 
today. But these happen to be Com- 
munist, not Fascist, organizations—so 
they get away with their show of out- 
raged innocence, and the New York 
Times runs an editorial defending Miss 
Kenyon’s “right to join” those groups. 

No one—not even Senator McCarthy— 
has questioned that right. Every Amer- 
ican, as the Times put it, is privileged 
to join a society for the preservation of 
wooden Indians or any other objective. 
That, however, does not rule out the 





William Z. Foster 
The Commies’ U. S. leader 


concurrent right and duty of a demo- 
cratic nation to ascertain whether the 
wooden Indians contain time bombs to 
wreck our cities. Neither does it con- 
tradict the right of the rest of us to 
judge public servants by the kind of 
organizations they habitually join. My 
right to found or join a committee for 
the preservation of wooden Indians 
hardly entitles me to be outraged if 
someone points out that I’m dedicated 
to preserving wooden Indians. 

In the abstract, we all oppose “guilt 
by association.” Concretely, we must 
draw unpleasant deductions about the 
fellow who associates consistently with 
criminals and traitors. At the very least 
we are entitled to take his f6ndness for 
such company into the reckoning before 
entrusting him with the education of 
our children, the molding of public opin- 
ion, or the formulation of public policy. 

The problem of dealing with enemies 
of civil liberties who utilize those very 
liberties as a shield for subversive and 
treacherous activity is admittedly dif- 
ficult. That, in fact, is why the Com- 
munists shrewdly employ libertarian and 
idealistic disguises for their schemes. 
But half the difficulties will be washed 
out as soon as the American people 
grasp the nature of the threat. At the 
heart of the confusions under review is 
the failure to acknowledge that Com- 
munism is a criminal enterprise using 
deceit now, and pledged to use force 
and violence later, to overthrow our 
government and destroy our free society. 


HEN this central truth is gener- 

ally realized, when the camouflage 
of innocent pretenses is peeled off, we 
shall be able to take defensive measures 
with a clear conscience. We shall then 
confront Communism, as we do any 
other major category of public threat, in 
the light of common sense. 

Let us therefore be clear on the es- 
sence. Communism today is no longer a 
social philosophy, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. It is a system of power, with its 
dynamo in the Moscow Kremlin, totally 
committed to annihilating our free way 
of life. Its adherents do not accept and 
propagate a definite set of beliefs, since 
the tenets of their movement are sub- 
ject to revision and even reversal with- 
out notice by decree from headquarters. 
Communists do not embrace a fixed 
faith, however unsavory, but a fixed 
allegiance to a foreign government. 
Theirs is a blind obedience that super- 
sedes all other loyalties and standards of 
morality. They are simply agents and 
tools of a hostile power, operating above 
ground or underground, through open 
groups or conspiratorial false-front as- 
sociations, with military or nonmilitary 
means, as ordered. 
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Only a society that lacks the will to 
survive—and therefore does not deserve 
to survive—can ignore such a challenge 
to its existence. As soon as the reality of 
the menace is granted, there can be no 
further argument about the need to 
frustrate its operations. Not even the 
most fanatical civil libertarian will insist 
that people banded together for illegal 
purposes have an inherent right to set 
up phony political parties, or use the 
mails to ensnare the unwary, or hold 
jobs in institutions they are plotting to 
explode from within. 


UR obligation, in the light of com- 

mon sense, is to determine the most 
effective and the least hazardous methods 
for unmasking and throttling Commun- 
ism. 

The legislation introduced in Congress 
by Senators Karl E. Mundt and Homer 
Ferguson and Representative R. M. 
Nixon does not “outlaw” the Commun- 
ist Party. Stalinist organizations and 
propaganda would remain legal, but they 
would be stripped of their protective 
anonymity. They would be forced to 
register as foreign agents, to identify 
and label their literature, to disclose 
their membership and operations to 
public scrutiny. It would not forbid 
\mericans to join any or all Moscow- 
managed associations, but it would deny 
them government employment, tax de- 
ductions, passports, and other privileges 
in no way guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights. 

[ am not a constitutional lawyer. The 
\Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon law would have 
to pass muster in the courts precisely 
as any other legislation enacted by 
Congress. But its objectives are desir- 
able and urgent. If the proposed meth- 
ods for dealing with a conspiracy aimed 
at the heart of the nation should prove 
inadegate or unconstitutional, they must 
be revamped and fortified to make them 
adequate and bring them within the 
framework of the Constitution. If no 
other procedures can be found, the Con- 
stitution itself may have to be amended. 
Sut to argue that we must forever re- 
main supine and helpless under a mortal 
threat to our freedoms and our very 
existence amounts to suicidal defeatism. 
Such, I believe, are ‘the dictates of 
common sense. And they apply no less 
to the issue of outlawing the Commu- 
nist Party. Having listened to nine 
months of testimony and argument, a 
jury recently found eleven leaders of 
the American Communist Party guilty 
of conspiring to overthrow our govern- 
ment by force and violence. Whatever 
the Supreme Court may decide as to 
the constitutionality of the Smith Act 
under which the men were tried, it will 
not affect the jury’s verdict on the 
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facts. That merely confirmed formally 
what is a matter of common knowledge, 
spelled out a million times in Com- 
munist books and instructions. 

The American Communist Party is 
neither American nor a party. It is a 
“section” of an international conspiracy 
—no more American than the branch 
office of a foreign corporation in New 
York is American. And it is not a party 
in the democratic sense, since it rejects 
the very idea of peaceable change 
through elections. All other political 
parties accept the rules of the demo- 
cratic game in that they seek a mandate 
from election to election. The Commu- 
nists, by contrast, regard the franchise as 
a convenient device for “capturing” the 
government, for taking power “for 
keeps.” 

To close our eyes to these facts would 
be tantamount to a moratorium on com- 
mon sense. Foreign agents organized for 
criminal and seditious goals do not ac- 
quire any special rights by masquerading 
as a political party. Would we permit a 
German-American Bund of the Hitler 
variety or the Columbians of Georgia or 
an international gang of smugglers to 
operate legally if it set up as a bogus 
political party? 
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COMMITTEE: A group that keeps 
minutes but wastes hours. 
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In so far as the Communists are en- 
gaged in persuasion, they are protected 
by our civil freedoms—on condition that 
they function in the market place of 
competing ideas openly as Communists. 
But they forfeit that protection just as 
soon as they cross the democratic lines 
into the area of overt action, such as 
the formation of a party for illegal and 
antidemocratic objectives. 

We are not menaced by Communism 
as a philosophy but by Communism as 
a strategy for the conquest of America 
and its delivery, bound hand and foot, 
to the mercies of a foreign power. In 
that realistic sense it has ceased to be an 
“idea” and has become a program of 
action. What we face is not a challenge 
of minority “beliefs” but of treasonable 
conduct. 

True, the Communists will try to 
circumvent the law by changing their 
name, as in Canada and other countries 
where they have been outlawed. There 
is not a single instance, however, when 
the real identity of the disguised party 
has not been perfectly obvious. The re- 
named party announces itself—in the 
nature of the case it has no alternative 
—by its slavish adherance to the current 
Muscovite “party line” and by its person- 
nel. In border cases the courts would 





decide as they do in other disputed 
matters of fact. 

The claim that outlawry would drive 
the Stalinists deeper underground re. 
flects ignorance of their setup. Nine. 
tenths of the organization has always 
been underground. But the above-ground 
segment serves as a base of operation to 
raise funds, to inveigle innocents, and 
to confuse the issues. It provides a legal 
cover for illegal operations. The des- 
perate vigor with which the Communists 
and their stooges battle to retain a legal 
status is the best proof of how valuable 
it is to them tactically. Outlawry, of 
course, would not end the Communist 
menace. We shall still need education, 
exposure, and adequate laws to deal 
with subversion and treason. But it 
would be a shattering blow to the whole 
conspiracy. 

The danger is real and present. The 
Communists are openly aiding the enemy 
in the cold war and have announced 
their intention of doing likewise in case 
of a shooting war. We must recall their 
amazing success in sabotaging American 
industry in the twenty-two months when 
they were allied with Nazi Germany. 
The fate of Norway in the last war, of 
Eastern Europe since then, demon- 
strates that a quisling minority can 
soften nations for easy conquest by 
totalitarian aggression. Surely German 
democrats, if they had another chance, 
would be less tolerant of the civil rights 
of the Nazis, less doctrinal in their ap- 
proach to the problem of unabridged 
freedom for its organized enemies. 

Totalitarians—black, brown, or red— 
have no inherent rights to anonymity 
and conspiracy. The privilege of holding 
office, working for the government, teach- 
ing in tax-supported schools, spouting 
from microphones under pubiic fran- 
chise cannot be covered by any rational 
interpretation of law or morals. Only 
hopeless muddieheads can argue that 
a democracy lacks the right or cannot 
find the means to guard its own life. 


N daily private affairs you do not 

hesitate to bar known enemies from 
your household. You refuse to hire a 
tutor whose views and morals you con- 
sider pernicious. You would not employ 
a cook with a predilection for poison or 
employ an office manager who is com- 
mitted to wrecking your business. You 
do not knowingly allow such people to 
conspire to destroy your freedom or 
take your life. 

I submit that the same counsels of 
common sense must prevail in our na- 
tional household—in educational institu- 
tions, churches, press, and radio, in the 
government itself. Let us, in dealing 
with the Communist conspiracy, give 
America the benefit of the doubt. 


THE SIGN 
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The Master Plan 


Christ provided a totai 


diplomacy for winning cold wars as 


well as eternal life 


by CYRIL JABLONOVSKY, C.P. 








HE master plan for unity and peace 
in the world was given us at the 
Last Supper, It was simple yet revolu- 
tionary. The Master had His twelve del- 
egates around Him in the upper room; 
He would charge them to bring His 
peace plan to all men, so as to unite all 
nations and thus bring about one world. 

One of the delegates had a plan of his 
own. He used his veto power and walked 
out. His plan was to plot the failure of 
the Master’s plan. But the veto of Judas 
did not stop Christ from going ahead. He 
proceeded with the remaining eleven. 

The plan was divinely simple, yet 
quite complete. It had three main ob- 
jectives. The first need of mankind was 
that the wall of separation between God 
and man be broken down (Eph. 2:14). 
The only way to do this was for Christ 
to offer Himself, a Sacrifice. ““This is My 
Body; This is My Blood.” Then He em- 
powered these His delegates to do this 
which He had just done, The Sacrifice 
must continue for all time. The second 
need of men is food to live. So He would 
give them Food that was literally out of 
this world. He gave men His own flesh 
that they might really live. “Take ye 
and eat; This is My Body” (Matt. 26:26). 
The third great need of men is order if 
they are to have peace. So the Master 
gave a “New Law,” which would bring 
about the order necessary for peace and 
unity. Men must be governed by the law 
of love; they are to love one another. 
The unity among all men would be ac- 
complished by the bond of charity. Then 
Christ prayed especially for unity of men 
with His Father, “that they all may be 
one even as we are” (John 17:11). 

There we have the master plan for 
unity and peace, The Mass to unite men 
to God; Holy Communion to unite 
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souls to Christ, the God-Man; the law 
of charity to unite men among them- 
selves. Because men have failed to follow 
the Master’s plan, they have no unity 
nor peace and live in a divided world. 
Christians have not lived the master 
plan. They are confronted by a counter- 
strategy. The Marx plan is directly op- 
posite to the Master’s plan on all three 
points. “Cut men away. from. God’— 
instead of uniting them to God. “Men 
are only bodies and need material bread 
only”—instead of any supernatural food 
for the soul. Finally, in place of charity 
for all men united in one common bond, 
the Marx plan calls for class hatred, pro- 
moted under the banner, “Workers of 
the world unite.” 

The challenge of the Marx plan to the 
Master’s plan is clear and unmistakable. 
The sides cannot be more definite. To 
meet the challenge, it is not enough to be 
opposed to atheism, materialism, and 
class hatred. We have to be positive and 
militant! Thanks to the Marxists, we are 





forced to our fundamentals as never be- 
fore. The call to every Christian is very 
definite: The master plan must be lived. 

First we must “do this,” which Christ 
commanded as point number one in His 
plan. To be sure, the Church has obeyed 
that all-important direct order, “Do 
this.” Down the centuries, the Apostles 
and their successors in the priesthood 
have been doing “this.” The great Act 
is being done daily around the clock on 
every altar all over the world. Yet more 
is needed, for we must follow up the Act 
by the acts of our daily lives. Is not this 
what St. Paul asked of his early Chris- 
tians? “I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercy of God, that you present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleas- 
ing unto God” (Rom. 12:1). “A living 
sacrifice,”"—that is hardly a description 
of our very comfortable, mediocre piety. 
To be consistent with the action of the 
Mass, to follow up the Sacrifice properly, 
our whole day must become a living 
sacrifice. The root meaning of the word 
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sacrifice, by the way, is to make sacred. 
The whole day then, its every act, is to 
be sanctified by our intention to join it 
to the great Act. Nothing is too small to 
offer and join to His Act of Sacrifice. 

Not only our own acts, but the acts 
of all Christians can be joined to His 
Sacrifice. The Offertory prayer expressly 
includes more than those “here present” 
and embraces likewise “all faithful Chris- 
tians living and dead.” Many other ex- 
pressions, especially in the Canon of the 
Mass, are equally broad in their inclu- 
siveness. Significant and especially touch- 
ing is one prayer the Church puts on the 
priest's lips as he prepares himself for the 
Great Sacrifice. “I offer, Lord, the sor- 
rows of people, the dangers of nations, 
the groans of captives, the miseries of 
orphans, the needs of travelers, the wants 
of the weak, the failings of the old, the 
hopes of youth, the vows of virgins, and 
the laments of widows.” All this we can 
hope to accomplish by the great Sacri-- 
fice. Certainly, looking at the sufferings 
of men, it is part of our Christian hope 
that all that misery and desperation 
behind the Iron Curtain are not in 
vain. Through the infinite. Sacrifice of 
Christ, we can lift it all when we “do 
this,” that is, offer the Mass. So we 
offer ourselves daily, a “living sacrifice,” 
and offer all the sacrifices of all men 
everywhere, and join their sacrifices and 
ours with His Act when we “do this” 
at Mass. 

Moreover, the act of perfect sacrifice 
really affirms God, His supremacy and 
rights over man. This is the strongest 
affirmation possible and hence also the 
most effective answer to the Communist 
denial of God. (It is rather significant 
that the strongest point of optimism for 
atheistic Communism is that Christians 
do not really mean it when they say that 
they “believe in God.”) Our affirmation 
must be positive even to the point of 
violence—“for the kingdom of God 
suffers violence and the violent bear it 
away” (Matt. 11:12). 


T has been said Communists under- 

stand only the language of violence. 
Very well, then, let them see it in us, 
with this difference however—that our 
violence is exerted on ourselves rather 
than on others. Certainly, if all Christ- 
ians really exerted the violence of daily 
self-sacrifice on themselves, that is, daily 
presented their bodies “a living sacrifice, 
holy and pleasing unto God,” the con- 
sequent affirmation of God would be so 
positive and the effect so resounding 
that even Communists would understand 
that we really do believe in God. 

The second point of the master plan 
deals with food. Men must have food to 
live, and this has always presented pro- 
blems. Men need food for their souls 
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as well as for their bodies. Indeed, soul 
starvation and spiritual death are even 
more tragic than body hunger and phys- 
ical death. All this Christ knew very well 
and provided accordingly. He had come 
that men might “have life and have it 
more abundantly” (John 10:10). So He 
gave men Food that is literally “out of 
this world” and is unto life everlasting. 
He said “Take ye and eat, This is my 
Body” (Matt 26:26). This is the spirit- 
ual nourishment men must have to really 
live. “Except you shall eat the Flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink His 
Blood, you shall not have life in you” 
(John 65:4). 

In this spiritual food for the soul, 
Christ affirms the spiritual nature and 
needs of men. This is the best Christian 


answer to the Communist’s materialism, 


which teaches that “by bread alone does 
man live” (Matt 4:4). Nowhere else is 
the gap between Christians and Com- 
munists wider and more evident than 
here. There is nothing more spiritual 
and less material than the consecrated 
Host in which only the appearance of 
matter remains. 

The Body of Christ is our nourish- 
ment in Holy Communion, but we must 
cultivate an appetite for this Food. It is 
through the dispositions of faith and 
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e War does not determine who is 
right—merely who is left. 
—AVA MARIA 
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love that we will get the proper energy, 
and the better the dispositions of mind 
and heart, the more benefit and vigor 
for the soul. Hence, we must exercise 
these two powers of mind and will, that 
the Food may nourish us properly and 
transform us. Then we shall be able to 
say, “I live now, not I, but Christ lives 
in Me” (Gal 2:20). 

Speaking of soul life and its best 
nourishment, Holy Communion, it may 
not be out of place here to add that 
Christ gave us yet another food for the 
soul. The bread of God’s word is also 
food to live by. In fact, it was this that 
He first spoke ‘of as the necessary nour- 
ishment of men, when He told the devil 
in the desert, “not by bread alone does 
man live but by every word which pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of God” (Matt 
4:4), So indeed we have as our treasure 
and answer to the enemy who insists on 
mere material values alone, two realities: 
one the word of God, the other, the 
Body of Christ—and both are necessary 
for our souls. 

The practical conclusion from the 
second point of the master plan is clear. 
We must live our soul life: which means 
we must nourish our minds on the bread 
of God’s word, and with that faith then 





feed on the very Body of Christ. This 
is the life; it is unto life everlasting. 

The third point of the master plan is 
unity among men through the bond of 
charity. ‘“‘Love one another, as | have 
loved you” (John 13:34). To leave no 
room for doubt about His meaning and 
the importance of this point, Christ 
repeats that message over and over 
throughout His farewell discourse at the 
Last Supper. “By this shall all men know 
that you are My disciples, that you love 
one another” (John 13:35). The early 
Christians understood Him well and 
followed His teaching literally, so that 
the pagan world admired and said: “Be- 
hold. how these Christians love one an- 
other.” That example of genuine Chris- 
tian charity attracted men to the Church, 
The love of Christ shining through their 
lives won many converts. 


OVE is still the most powerful weap- 
on in the world, more powerful than 
hate. The weapon is ours to use. The 
pagan world around us must see again 
how these Christians love one another. 
The zeal of Christian love must spread 
like a fire across the world. It was Christ, 
and not Marx, who said “I am come to 
cast fire on the earth and what will I but 
that it be enkindled” (Luke 12:49). 
Here is the challenge to Christians 
everywhere. We must fight the fire of 
hate with the fire of love. That means 
genuine love of every neighbor, in 
every circumstance of our everyday liv- 
ing. It means protecting his name and 
honor as well as life and property. It 
means sharing our goods, especially our 
spiritual treasures. The spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy are still the best 
program for the cure of all modern ills. 
“Love one another,” Christ said, and 
significantly added just when He gave 
Himself up completely for us, “as I loved 
you” (John 13:34). This is indeed a 
challenge to the best in us, and only thus 
can we hope to meet the challenge of 
class hatred. Only genuine Christian 
charity can beat back the attack of 
satanic hatred. 

The master plan is positive indeed. 
The opposition of the Church is not 
merely negative. Rather, we affirm the 
realities which Communists deny: only 
we must do so now with greater empha- 
sis. We must be at least as positive in 
our affirmations as they are in their 
denials. Our fundamentals are chal- 
lenged. We can thank our Communist 
comrades for forcing us to be genuine 
Christians. Our answer, and really the 
only answer, is a wholehearted living of 
the master plan given at the Last Supper. 
Our Mass is the best answer to atheism; 
our Holy Communion is a sure answer 
to materialism; and our Christian charity 
is the answer to class hatred. 
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Which Spring Crocus For You? 


Now we have with us the season of 
burgeoning blossoms, and this year, as 
far as the kilocycles and megacycles are 
concerned, it is a particularly colorful 
one with many a new program to 
brighten your radio dial. Rather than 
give you much detial about some, here 
is a check-list for your convenience: 


To Ricky with Pride 

Although this series is now on the air 
on just one station, WNBC in New 
York, it is so important that it should 
be called to your attention no mattei 
where you live. 

It is a series designed to explain Cath- 
olic beliefs to non-Catholic listeners in 
the radio formats with which they are 
familiar. The time is donated by Sta- 
tion WNBC, the scripts are by Richard 
McDonough, experienced head of the 
NBC Script Division, and the whole 
project is produced under the general 
sponsorship of the Cardinal’s Committee 
of Catholic Lay Organizations. 

The basic idea is not a new one, but 
it is effective in a dual sense as a tug at 
the heartstrings and a challenge to the 
mind. A father, played by veteran pro- 
ducer-actor Eddie Dowling, is writing 
letters to his son Ricky, to be opened 
years later when the boy will have 
reached that point in advanced adolesc- 
ence or early maturity when he will 
begin answering questions about the 
faith of his fathers. 

Copies of the scripts may be obtained 
at ten cents each from The Radio Com. 
mittee, 451 Madison Avenue, New York. 


The Limerick Show 


That age-old five-line cutup of versi- 
fication has come into a radio show of 
its own. Regular participants and guests- 
of-the-week match wits in supplying last 
lines for given limericks. They dream up 
all four of the first lines and stick each 
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other with the tagging problem. In all, 
the limerick comes out pretty well bat- 
tered and bruised all too often. A little 
of this will go a long way. (MBS, Thurs- 
day, 9:00 to 9:30 P.M. E.D.T.) 


2,000 Plus 

If this provocative title does not 
frighten you with thoughts of your days 
of struggle with mathematics on both 
the upper and lower strata, you might 
want to find out more about it. The 
series was dreamed up by Sherman H. 
Dryer, of Exploring the Unknown fame. 
This one he calls a series of “science- 
fiction dramas,” stories of the tomorrow 
which we will never witness, “but future 
generations may.” The adventures are 
those of human characters in settings of 
the years 2,000 Plus. Interplanetary ac- 
tivities are plentiful. Hold your hats, 
everybody! (MBS, Wednesday, 9:00 to 
9:30 P.M. E.D.T.) 


Up for Parole 


Continuing the predilection of broad- 
casters for the seamier side of life, CBS 
has come up with another home-grown 
series built this time around official 
parole case histories. A good purpose 
is served by using this device to show the 
public how meticulously parole boards 
screen and re-screen applicants and how 
they strive to reduce the pressures which 
originally drove the parole applicant to 
crime. The preparation of the series is 
in good hands: Walter Gould, experi- 
enced newspaper, radio, and motion 
picture writer; Harry Marble, veteran 
announcer and narrator; John Dietz, 
producer-director of many other fine 
CBS programs. (CBS, Friday, 9:00 to 
9:30 P.M. E.D.T.) 


Mark Trail 


Designed especially for listening by 
youngsters, but with enough meat to 
offer some interest to oldsters too, this 


series is based on a popular comic strip 
about an outdoor hero. Its main pur- 
pose, other than entertainment, is to 
emphasize the importance of conserving 
the nation’s natural resources and pro- 
tecting the beauty of the great outdoors 
areas. The hero, played by experienced 
radio actor Matt Crowley, is a highly in- 
formative instructor in outdoors living. 
The three-times-a-week basis lends itself 
well to young listening. (MBC, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, 5:00 to 5:30 
P.M. E.D.T.) 


Game of the Day 

This program is the official sign of 
spring! The Mutual Broadcasting System 
and the American League of Profes- 
sional Ball Clubs have contracted to give 
the network broadcast privileges for the 
“Game of the Day.” The baseball games 
to be described on these broadcasts are 
selected from the eight American League 
clubs in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. The broadcasts 
are heard via more than 350 Mutual 
stations in thirty-one states from coast 
to coast. (If I know you, Mom, you'll be 
in on this as well as Pop!) (MBS, con- 
sult your local newspaper for the time.) 


The NBC Theater 


The spring semester of this college- 
by-radio series is devoted to a dramatic 
survey of modern British fiction running 
from Kipling and Conrad to Graham 
Greene. The hour-long radio adaptations 
offer a fairly good opportunity for char- 
acter as well as plot development, and 
the production under the direction of 
Andrew C. Love is as smooth as could 
be wished for. Whether the best and 
most representative modern British 
novels have been chosen is a matter of 
opinion. Radiowise, you will find them 
all worth listening to. The line-up: 
England Made Me by Graham Greene, 
May 7; Prater Violet by Christopher 
Isherwood, May 14; A House in Paris 
by Elizabeth Bowen, May 21; Imperial 
Palace by Arnold Bennett, May 28; and 
A High Wind in Jamaica by Richard 
Hughes, June 4. 


And on the International Front 
Recovery Story 

The British film and stage star, Leo 
Genn, is the narrator of this one. It is 
tape-recorded in the countries in which 
the Marshall Plan operates and is pre- 
sented jointly by NBC and the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. The first 
program in the series coincided with the 
third anniversary of the initiation of 
the Marshall Plan and the balance of 
the thirteen weeks of programs will ac- 
quaint the footers of the bill for that 
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A Spiritual thought for the month 





UMILITY seems an ill-matched 
companion for the confident 
vigor of young life so characteristic 
of May. Certainly humiliation taking 
the young arm of May makes a dis- 
tastefully grotesque picture. The taste 
of ashes and the rough ugliness of 
sackcloth are rather for the withered 
years and their bitter memories than 
for the surprise of life’s beginnings. 
Yet Mary and May belong together; 
and Mary was humble. The humility 
of the young slave maid of the Lord 
is there for all the world to see as she 
bows to the angel’s words; and all the 
world has seen it, not missing the 
flowering promise of unfolding beauty 
there. It is not hard to see the humil- 
ity of the poor maiden-mother of 
Nazareth; yet it is impossible to ex- 
clude from the picture the joy, the 
thankfulness, and the eager devotion 
of that humble mother. It is im- 
possible for us to see the humility of 
Our Lady as a limp, beaten, reluctant 
thing; rather it sparkles with gaiety. 
Because of this universal Catholic 
insight into the humble heart of Mary, 
we can understand that her brilliant 
path from that obscure girlhood in 
Galilee to the royal magnificence 
proper to the Queen of earth and of 
heaven was not a journey away from 
a humility that gradually disappeared 
in distant dimness. The Queen of 
heaven is not less humble than the 
youngster who listened startled to the 
angel’s unstinted praise; she is much, 
much more humble. 

In all truth, our heavenly Queen 
must be humble. Humility tells the 
story of the creature’s nothingness, 
excluding the airy fantasies of pride’s 
illusions. Before the majestic splendor 
of divinity, any creature, even so per- 
fect a creature as the Mother of God, 
is as nothing; indeed, even she is 
nothing except what the boundless 
generosity of God has given her. The 
abyss that stands between the finite 
and the infinite leaves no room for 
pride to any except the blind. 

Only God has no need for humility; 
for all the rest of us, it is an indis- 
pensable condition if we are to savor 


Requzszte 
for Spring 


‘by WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 


the love that comes to us from God 
and man. The love of another is a 
testimony to the goodness, the lovable- 
ness that is in us. It comes to us, 
then, as a complete, an astonishing 
surprise; for humility has told us the 
truth about ourselves, we have the 
inside story, we know beyond all 
quibbling that we do not deserve this 
love. Every instant of it is just as 
bewilderingly delightful; the long 
years lessen nothing of its unexpected- 
ness, for they destroy nothing of the 
truth of our unworthiness. 

With the surprise comes a sense of 
fearfulness, of almost unbelievable 
tenderness in its cherishing; it might 
so easily, and justly, be taken from 
us — even by so fair a thing as 
another’s discovery of our meager 
lovableness. If we are surprised and 
fearful at humility’s confrontation 
with love, we are not less hopelessly, 
almost abjectly grateful as humility’s 
truth sinks deeper. 

Humility opens our eyes to much 
more than our own nothingness; its 
loss is the end of love’s surprise, 
timidity, gratitude, inspiration, and 
sweeping return. All these are not 
to be denied to the Mother of God; 
nor to any lover. For those of us who 
are still reluctantly humble, there is 
the kind violence of humiliation to 
bring about pride’s downfall. This is 
a drastic measure which forces a final 
issue between pride and humility: the 
tragic victory of pride in a Judas; or 
eyes opened wide enough by humility 
to let out the bitter tears of Peter and 
to let in the full-light of love’s splen- 
dor. Pride is never surprised at love, 
always complacently sure’ of it, de- 
manding its expressions in outraged 
justice, armored by contentment 
against inspiration, and incapable of 
answering in any language but that 
of love of self. So it misses all the 
young joy of love, and guarantees 
love’s early death. Pride is surprised 
only by the evil that befalls a man; 
you must be humble to be surprised 
at the good that comes to you or the 
good that is found in you. You must 
be humble to be in love. 











plan with the advances which have been 
made toward putting Europe back on 
its economic feet. (NBC, Saturday, | 
2:00 to 2:30 P.M. E.D.T.) 


You Ought to Know That 


THE CATHOLIC HOUR has marked 
its twentieth anniversary on NBC. It is 
produced in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men and in its 
early days the program was carried on a 
seventeen-station network. It is now 
carried by 118 NBC affiliates, and its 
average weekly listening audience is 
estimated at over four million. 


THE TRIUMPHANT HOUR again 
this year marked the Eastertide with 
solos, chorus, symphony orchestra, and 
voices of Catholic stars in the movie 
world raised in the prayers of the Rosary. 
In the dramatic segment of the program, 
religious roles were played by Dan 
Dailey, Jimmy Durante, Mona Freeman, 
Ruth Hussey, Fibber McGee and Molly, 
J. Carrol Naish, Margaret O’Brien, Ros- 
alind Russell, Robert Ryan, Lizabeth 
Scott, and Loretta Young. 


Television Topies 


PULLMAN CAR HIAWATHA was 
the title of the Thornton Wilder opus 
presented by the students of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama at the Cath. 
olic University as part of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s demonstration of 
color television in Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Gilbert Hartke, director of the 
Department, arranged the production. 


OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB brings to 
the CBS television cameras each Sunday 
three distinguished authorities as guests 
of Quincy Howe. 


TIME LIMITATION, the nemesis of 
many fine radio and television programs, 
is now routed from his murky lair by 
NBC-TV which is producing The Sat- 
urday Night Review. In a two-and-one- 
half hour package of entertainment, 
from 8:00 to 10:30 p.m., NBC is break- 
ing through the traditional thirty- and 
sixty-minute barriers of conventional 
programming. 


“THE VERSATILE MR. MONT- 
GOMERY, Robert to his parents, now 
turns up as producer, narrator, and 
actor in the television series which 
should take the all-time award for the 
most unhandy moniker in the video 
business, Robert Montgomery Presents 
Your Lucky Strike Theater. 


COMMAND POST is the Army’s tele- 
vision training series on Tuesday eve- 
nings on CBS-TV. Its unique dramatiza- 
tions of battle tactics have attracted a 
wide audience from the general public. 
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EGIDIUS! What a name for a 
fellow! And he only knee-high 
to a grasshopper. Just turned three! 

The Sen Fu recalls when Aegidius 
... (O, let’s call him Jeedy! The 
other fellows will be calling him that, 
anyway.) The Sen Fu recalls when 
Jeedy started to walk last summer. The 
day's work over, Jeedy and his Dad 
would be out near the mission gate, 
watching the children of the neighbor- 
hood at play. The children would hold 
out their arms for Jeedy to come to 
them, and he would leave his father’s 
arms and toddle a few steps. Bump! 
down he’d go. Up again, a few more 
steps. Bump! down on the ground 
again! Rather discouraging! One day, 
someone gave Jeedy a twig from a tree. 
Jeed beat the ground with the twig. 
The children laughed. Jeedy laughed. 
Then he beat it some more and the 
children roared. This was great fun. 
Jeedy hit a child with the twig and the 
child ran, as if in terror. Jeedy struck 
at another. That child too ran away. 
This was wonderful! Jeedy toddled 
after the second child, forgetting he 
could not walk. He forgot he was 
afraid he would fall. And before he 
knew it, Jeedy could walk! 

Before that day, the other children 
had to carry Jeedy when they came 
to the missionary’s door for cake or for 
pictures. After that day, Jeedy could 
be seen toddling up the walk, his hand 
in his little sister Susie’s hand. Not 
that he had to hang on to anyone's 
hand. Still, when a fellow goes bump 
on the ground, it’s not so nice. Susie 
and the other tots would knock on the 
door. “Hi! Sen Fu. We want some 
cake!” Jeedy could not say those big 
words, but he knew what they meant. 
When he saw the Sen Fu starting for 
the pantry, he would jump up and 
down and be all smiles. “Ta Lao Pan!” 
the Sen Fu called him, The Big Boss! 
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Folks gather outside the home for relaxation 


“What does the Big Boss want?” Jeedy 
did not know what “the Big Boss” was, 
but it sounded pretty good, and his 
eyes would sparkle. Especially when 
he saw the cake! 

One morning, when the Sen Fu was 
typing letters, he heard a very light 
knock on the door. It sounded like a 
baby’s knock. Then he heard: “Ful 
Fu! cake! cake!” Could it be? He 
peered through the glass panel at the 
top of the door. Sure enough! It was 
Jeedy. Jeedy could talk! The Sen Fu 
went to the pantry and came back with 
a cookie. He gave it to Jeedy and 
Jeedy “chi kung’ed” (made a bow of 
thanks.) His Dad taught him that. Now 
he was a regular fellow! 

That day finished little sister Susie’s 
racket. Yes, though she was small, 
Susie had a racket. As soon as break- 
fast was over, Susie would come up 
the walk every morning and knock at 
the door. “Hi! Sen Fu! Please give 
me some cake!” Susie got a cookie. 
Then she would remember that she 
had a little brother at home and he 
would like a cookie, too. Susie would 
receive another cookie, smile, and bow 
out gracefully. As she walked down 
the path, she would munch on her 
cookie. Before she reached the gate, it 
would be gone. Then, somehow, Susie 
always forgot that she had a little 
brother at home who would like a 
cookie, and down would go the second 
one. Now Jeedy comes for his own. 
Susie’s racket is over. 

Jeedy often comes to church with 
his Dad. Dad sets Jeedy on the back of 
the bench in front of him when he starts 
to pray. Jeedy pulls his father’s ear, 
plays with the spectacles on his nose, 
or leans back to get a good look at him. 
Then he throws his little arms around 
Dad’s neck. Dad forgets whether he 
is in the middle of the Hail Mary or 
at the end of the Apostles’ Creed. But 


The innocence of childhood gives 
happiness to the aged who 


foster a sense of love and humor 


JEEDY 


by JAMES LAMBERT, C.P. 


he is deeply touched and presses the 
little fellow to his heart. Sometimes 
Dad sets Jeedy on the bench beside him 
and before you know it, Jeedy is out in 
the aisle. He has seen Dad get down 
on one knee before going into his 
place, so Jeedy tries to get down on 
one knee, too. It throws him off bal- 
ance and over he goes, down on the 
floor. He gets up and tries again. This 
time he does better and then he feels 
big. He walks down to the door of 
the church, pushes it open, and looks 
out. Everybody seems to be inside, so 
Jeedy comes back slowly down the aisle. 
Just like his Dad, he goes down on one 
knee and then into the pew. He gives 
a great sigh of satisfaction. It worked 
fine, that last time. So after a minute or 
so, Jeedy decides to try it all over again. 
Dad is not the only one who has lost his 
place in his prayers. The Sen Fu, in the 
rear of the church, has seen the whole 
performance, and now forgets whether 
the page of the Divine Office in front of 
him has been recited—or has not even 
been started! 

Jeedy’s little sister Susie started school 
this year, and so did Jeedy’s other pals. 
So Jeedy stands at the school door, look- 
ing in at his playmates. Somehow, they 
don’t look natural in there, sitting up 
straight eyes front, and making no noise. 
Jeedy sure wishes something would 
happen. 

Then the school bell rings and Jeedy’s 
little friends come out into the school- 
yard. They stand like soldiers, while the 
flag is taken down for the night. The 
little pagan children then march out of 
the yard, two by two, and go home. 
Jeedy looks for Susie. But Susie is not 
marching out of the yard. Instead she 
is marching back into the schoolroom, 
as are Jeedy’s other Christian friends. 
Jeedy has to look into this. May be some 
kind of racket. He peeks in the door. 
There is Susie, ‘way down in the front 
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of the room. She is looking at a book 
and, over and over, saying aloud: “Our 
Father! Who art in Heaven. . .” She says 
it so many times, Jeedy can almost say 


it himself. Across the aisle is Susie’s 
friend, Rosario. Rosey made her First 
Communion last summer, and she too 
is looking at a book. “Confirmation is 
i sacrament through which we receive 
the Holy Spirit. . .”. Over and over she 
repeats it. Boy! She must be dumb! 
Even Jeedy can almost tell what Confir- 
mation is, after listening for a while. 
Near the window sits Kuan She Tung. 
Kuan She Tung has no saint’s name be- 
cause he is not a Christian. But Kuan 
She Tung would like very much to be a 
Christian. He is saying again and again: 
Baptism takes away Original Sin. . .” 
While Susie is saying the Our Father at 
the top of her voice, and Rosie is telling 
all the world what Confirmation is, an- 
other little friend, Vincent, is standing 





Father and son confide 


down by teacher’s desk. The teacher has 
in open book on the desk, but Vincent 
turns his back to the teacher so that he 
can’t look at the book. And he is shout- 
ing: “Thou shalt love the Lord Thy 
God with. . . with. . .” “With all thy 
heart,” shouts the teacher. “With all 
thy heart,” says Vincent. “Sure making 
enough noise,” thinks Jeedy, “Sure is a 
racket!” And he turns away toward the 
yard. 

Oho! Here comes the Sen Fu. This 
s going to be good. “Hi! Jeedy!” grins 
Sen Fu, as he walks into the schoolroom. 
Jeedy walks in too. “Stand!” shouts 
Tommie, the boy in the front row. All 
the children rise. “Bow!” yells Tommie. 
\ll bow politely. “Please be seated,” 
says Sen Fu. “Susie, can you say the Our 
Father?” Susie knows the prayer, but 
she is not going to show off in front of 
the others and let them know every- 
thing she does. So Susie stands with her 
mouth open, looks dumb, and says no- 
thing. Sen Fu takes a big, shiny medal 
out of his pocket. “Those who can re- 
cite their lesson will get a medal,” 
declares Sen Fu. Susie then comes to life 
and says the Our Father so fast that Sen 
Fu scarcely realizes what has happened. 
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“Fine!” he says, holding out the medal. 
Susie hurries to the desk, takes the 
medal, makes a bow, and returns to her 
place, all smiles. “Tommie!” calls the 
Sen Fu, and Tommie rises. But Tommie 
does not play dumb, for the Sen Fu is 
jingling those medals in his pocket and 
Tommie sure wants one. “Tommie!” 
What is Confession?” “The telling of 
our sins to a duly authorized priest for 
the purpose of obtaining forgiveness.” 
“Atta Boy! Now can you make the Act 
of Contrition?” Tommie does. “Great!” 
says Sen Fu and Tommie gets a medal. 
Not a child misses and now everyone 
has a medal—all but Jeedy, who looks 
rather forlorn. Everybody with a medal 
but him! Then Susie comes to the res- 
cue. “Bless yourself!” she hisses at him. 
Jeedy does not know the words but up 
goes his right hand. He makes the Sign 
of The Cross and joins his little hands 
together. Dad taught him that. “Say, 
Jeedy! That’s wonderful!” Jeedy smiles 
and takes the medal. He is a regular 
fellow now, as smart as the next boy. 
He puts the big, shiny medal in his 
pocket, as he follows his friends to the 
church. 

As he enters the church, Johnnie is 
lighting the candles for Benediction. 
“Sure looks grand, with all those lights!” 
thinks Jeedy as he hurries into his place. 
And then he remembers that he forgot 
something. Out into the aisle he goes, 
down on one knee, and then into the 
pew. Ha! nothing to it when you know 
how! 

As Benediction progresses, Jeedy has 
a great problem on his mind. He can’t 
decide whether he would rather be 
Johnnie, swinging that stove and making 
lots of smoke, or Sen Fu, wearing that 
shiny white robe, or a great man like 
Dad, wearing spectacles on his nose and 
singing out of a prayerbook. It is too 
much for Jeedy. He looks toward the 
back of the church and there in the 
doorway sees his little pagan friends. 
They have heard the singing and have 
come to investigate. They look at the 
altar, their mouths open in wonderment 
at the lights and the clouds of incense. 
Seeing the monstrance and the tiny 
white Host inside, they whisper to each 
other: “What is It?” Jeedy sees their 
wonder and smiles. He knows. Many a 
time did Dad point to that tiny white 
Host and whisper to Jeedy: “God! 
God!” Jeedy looks at the altar. Sen Fu is 
holding God in his hands. There’s the 
tinkle of the bell. Dad bows his head 
and so does Jeedy. And he feels very 
peaceful: and quiet inside. 

When Jeedy looks at the altar again, 
Sen Fu is closing the little house there. 
The people stand and Jeedy cannot see 
very much now. Then he sees the big 
bamboo fan in Dad’s hand. It is a hot 








day and Dad, like the other big folks, 
has brought a fan to church. Jeedy sure 
would like to swing that fan, so he 
pulls at Dad's trousers. Dad is busy, 
singing the last hymn after Benediction, 
but Jeedy pulls so hard, Dad lifts him 
up into his arms, Jeedy takes the fan 
and gives a big swing, just like Dad, and 
hits Dad’s spectacles. Dad grabs for the 
spectacles and almost drops Jeedy. The 
fan falls and Dad forgets whether he is 
singing a hymn—or what! By this time 
the people are getting out of their 
places and Jeedy also goes out into the 
aisle. He knows his little friends in the 
doorway are watching him, so he must 
be careful. Slowly he starts to get down 
on one knee. He is slipping. Ooo! He 
mustn’t fall on the floor. Ha! He made 
it! Nothing to it, when you know how, 
And Jeedy walks down the aisle like 
the regular fellow he is. 

Once again, it is evening and the day's 





Babes play in bullrushes 


work is over, Jeedy is out by the mission 
gate. So is Dad and Susie and Jeedy’s 
little friends, Tommie, Vincent, and 
Rosie. Even Kuan She Tung and the 
other little pagan children. Jeedy, once 
more, is the center of all eyes. A year 
ago, they were all teaching him how to 
walk. Now Jeedy is showing them how 
to get down on one knee without fall- 
ing. Look! It’s easy when you know how. 
He starts to get down on one knee but 
loses his balance. Bump! Over he goes. 
He tries again. Closer, Closer—Bump! 
Down on the ground again! Kind of 
discouraging! Jeedy does not see the Sen 
Fu coming down the walk. But the 
Sen Fu has seen the whole performance 
and he is smiling. In his heart, he is 
asking God in the tiny white Host on 
the altar, to help Jeedy make good. 
Make good—not only on getting down 
on one knee, but in becoming a great 
man, a good man—just like his Dad! 
Make good—in bringing his little friends 
to know and love God as Jeedy loves 
Him! And the Sen Fu is asking God 
that Jeedy will always be a regular fel- 
low, as he should be, bearing a name 
like that—the name of God's friend, 
the great Saint Aegidius! 
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by JERRY COTTER 


“The Cocktail Party’”’ 
T. S. Eliot’s controversial poetic drama, THE COCKTAIL 
PARTY, is a remarkable piece of writing which has already 
aroused more discussion and interest than any play presented 
on Broadway in years. While the Eliot verse is rhythmic and 
often exciting, it is also too precise for beauty and too cryptic 
for the theater. 

Provocatively performed by a cast of brilliant actors, the 
play has the surface sheen that characterizes the modern 
drawing-room comedy. Underneath, it is more of a morality 
play, shaded with symbolism and cluttered with an obscurity 
which often defeats the purpose. Concerned with the cancer- 
ous secularism of the day, the playwright-poet offers faith and 
penance as the antidotes. 

For his principal protagonist, Eliot has created a man of 
some spiritual eminence, ostensibly a psychiatrist, who sets 
three sick souls on the path of atonement and regeneration. 
Two of them are a husband and wife who, after five years of 
marriage, are on a precarious basis. The third is the young 
girl with whom the husband has been having an affair. Only 
she possesses “the kind of faith that issues from despair.” It 
leads her to the martyrdom of crucifixion in a distant country. 
‘The married couple are urged to work out their salvation 
together, shorn of illusions and sharing a common bond of 
isolation. 

The author’s message is significant and timely, but his in- 
terpretation of stage demands needs clarification. He has 
written a fine poetic piece which must be read to be fully 
appreciated. It lacks the fluidity and variation required for the 
drama and is occasionally bogged down with the weight of its 
own symbolism. 
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Ernest Clark, Alec Guinness, and Cathleen Nesbitt lift their 
glasses high in the T. S. Eliot drama, “The Cocktail Party” 































Praise of the highest order belongs to the magnificent cast 
assembled for the production. Alec Guinness plays the Harley 
Street specialist with authority, conviction, and the correct 
blend of spiritual strength and casualness. Irene Worth, the 
only American in the cast, is also splendid. Eileen Peel and 
Robert Flemyng make the shallowness and futility of the 
self-deceiving couple shine through their lines. Cathleen 
Nesbitt is properly futtery and garrulous as the prying 
society woman who is, presumably, much more than that. 
The lesser players and the staging by E. Martin Browne 
assist in creating the proper illusion. ~ 

While much of the play borders on the brilliant, a consid- 
erable portion of it is out of focus. Eliot’s verse is frequently 
exhilarating and always eloquent; his dramatic touch is less 
sure and less suited to the requirements of the theater. As 
a philosopher with medication for an ailing world, he offers 
a worthy remedy, then almost defeats the purpose by ex- 
cessive resort to symbolism and obscureness. 


Other New Plays 


Dorothy Gish, remembered as the tortured heroine of count 
less silent screen misadventures, is again the victim of villain- 
ous designs in THE MAN, a contrived carbon of a dozen 
other psychotic thrillers. As an unsuspecting widow who 
hires a young itinerant to help her around the house, Miss 
Gish must cope with a difficult assignment. Patterned along 
the lines of Night Must Fall, the script is too deliberate and 
familiar to arouse more than a few chills. Don Hanmer is 
adequate as the deranged young killer with a persecution 
complex, while Peggy Ann Garner has a few brief scenes as 
* modern teen-ager with nary a phobia. Adults who like the 
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lurid touch in their entertainment menu will probably ap- 
preciate to the fullest the few thrills to be found in this 
mediocre melodrama. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti continues his daring experiment of com- 
bining grand opera and the drama in one compact presenta- 
tion with THE CONSUL. The Italian-American librettist 
and composer, who first astounded Broadway audiences with 
The Medium and the Telephone, seems to have won them 
completely with his second musical drama. A more ambitious 
and flexible opera than his first and an excellent integration 
of music and mood, this new work is vivid whether the con- 
centration is on the tragedy of its dramatic passages or the 
vocal beauty of the music. Menotti, who also staged the opera, 
has been fortunate in securing an excellent cast of singing 
ictors, or if they prefer, acting singers. Marie Powers, who 
starred in The Medium, possesses a rich, warm voice and a 
strong sense of the dramatic. Patricia Neway has the leading 
role and handles it brilliantly. Her voice is clear and spirited, 
matching the eloquence of her acting. Every member of the 
cast is well-nigh perfect and. the staging of this modern 
tragic-opera is expert. The drama itself, telling the desperate 
plight of refugees hoping to escape from one unnamed 
country to another, is occasionally overdone. But it does not 
materially affect the richness and beauty of Menotti’s musical 
triumph. 


Frederic March and Florence Eldridge make one of their 
periodic footlight appearances in the Elaine Ryan adaptation 
i the Ludwig Bemelmans novel, NOW I LAY ME DOWN 
O SLEEP. An erratic presentation in which every theatrical 
device is utilized, it verges on the bizarre. The highlight of 
ihe production is Miss Eldridge’s performance as the English 
lady who for twenty years has served as governess to an Ecua- 


dorean General enjoying life on the Riviera. The peculiar 
satirical effects achieved in the Bemelmans writings are lost 
n the transition. The play becomes a cumbersome collection 
f clichés, eccentricities, and overreaching for comic effect. 


% The children line up for inspec- 
tion in “Cheaper by the Dozen” 


- March plays the comic-opera General with more bombast and 


flamboyance than we have seen since the last days of John 
Barrymore. His performance is astonishing, though not con- 
vincing. Miss Eldridge, on the other hand, is wonderful as 
the prim English paradox, pathetic in her grim efforts to 
maintain dignity in the face of furore. 


The More, The Merrier 


Nostalgia, humor and sentiment have been adroitly packaged 
in the Technicolor motion picture version of CHEAPER BY 
THE DOZEN. Heart-warming and hilarious by turn, it chron- 
icles the amusing and amazing memories of the authors’ 
childhood as members of a large, happy family. 

Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr. and his sister, Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey, penned these episodes from the family album a few 
seasons ago. It became an instant best-seller and the screen 
adaptation seems destined for equal popularity. These rollick- 
ing reminiscences make fine ammunition for the foes of the 
Planned Parenthood League. In fact, the picture’s hilarity 
highspot comes with the rout of a representative of the birth 
control movement, who mistakenly stumbles in on the pro- 
lific Gilbreths. 

Readers of the book will find the high-spirited air has been 
retained in the celluloid interpretation and that excellent 
casting of the leads does much to carry out the original 
impression. Clifton Webb rates top superlatives for his stern, 
yet jovial, characterization of the satisfied father. With only 
a faint trace of superciliousness, he gives breadth and sym- 
pathy to a role that might easily have been played as a road- 
company Life with Father. 

Myrna Loy is effective in the subordinated part of the 
mother, and Jeanne Crain makes the oldest daughter be- 
lievable. The cast also includes Mildred Natwick, Betty Lynn, 
Edgar Buchanan, Sara Allgood, Craig Hill, and Roddy Mc- 
Caskill, all of whom make their brief opportunities count. 

Adults in search of diversion in which the roar of guns, the 
clatter of hoofs and the leer of the sadistic killer are thank- 
fully absent, will find this a cheering substitute. Aside from 








*% June Haver and Gene Neilson. S. K. Sakall, and 
Gordon MacRee in “The Daughter of Rosie O’Grady” 


one unnecessary reference, the film maintains a high enter- 


tainment level from the opening scene to the final fadeout. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND is British moviemaking at its 
best. It is an original and delightful satire set in the Hebrides, 
where the dour Scots inhabitants are suftering through their 
greatest inconvenience of the war. There isn’t a drop of 
whiskey on the island and little chance of any arriving till 
war’s end. But even the most desperate situations have a way 
of brightening, and this one changes when a ship founders on 
the rocks. The cargo which must be salvaged is fifty thousand 
cases of liquor. How the islanders secure it and outwit the 
pompous Englishman who commands the Home Guard makes 
for a wise and witty hour of fun. (Universal-International) 


June Haver is THE DAUGHTER OF ROSIE O'GRADY 
in a sprightly, tuneful Technicolor musical in which the 
players outshine their material. As is the case in most song- 
and-dance sessions, the expected always happens and never 
amazes. Miss Haver is bright-eyed, smiling, and capable; 
Gordon MacRae is a personable hero; Gene Nelson dances 
with Astaire abandon; and veteran James Barton almost 
makes you believe in his caricature Irishman. Adults seeking 
a relaxing hour will rate this a pleasant diversion. (Warner 
Brothers) 


Action melodrama spiced with flashbacks to espionage opera- 
tions in Italy during the war, CAPTAIN CAREY, U. S. A. 
is tailored to the measurements of Alan Ladd. As an OSS 
agent in a Nazi-occupied town, he is the victim of a betrayal 
that results in the death of his partner. Back in America he 
uncovers information that sends him on the trail of the in- 
former. Suspense is effectively maintained throughout with 
a furious climax in the accepted Ladd tradition. Wanda Hen- 
drix, Francis Lederer, and Joseph Calleia head the supporting 
cast, but the principal attraction in this fast-moving adult 
varn is the two-fisted star. (Paramount) 


THE REFORMER AND THE REDHEAD is a broad 
piece of nonsense that will probably captivate the youngsters 
and satisfy the grownups as well. June Allyson and Dick 
Powell make an ingratiating team and they get hilarious 
support from a somb.r-visaged lion named Herman. Politi- 
cal conniving, a zealous candidate, a zoo superintendent with 
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* Dick Powell gets the backing of June Allyson 
and her friends in “The Reformer and the Redhead” 


a bizarre collection of household pets, and a wild chase scene 
figure prominently in the hilarious doings. Best scene shows 
Powell's first meeting with Herman and their subsequent 
game of hide-and-seek in the parlor. Good clean fun and 
lots of it, with Cecil Kellaway, David Wayne, and a droll 
newcomer, Marvin Kaplan, helping considerably. (M-G-M) 


Van Johnson and Elizabeth Taylor are a likable co-starring 
team in the sprightly adult.comedy, THE BIG HANGOVER. 
The title refers to Johnson’s allergy to liquor, the result of 
being trapped in a wine cellar during a war bombing and 
almost drowning in a flood of brandy. He is a young idealist 
with a GI Bill of Rights law degree who is honored with a 
job in his city’s leading legal firm. When a Chinese family is 
refused an apartment in the house of a client, he quits the 
job and starts a crusade against discrimination. The plea 
for tolerance is handled cleverly and with an eye to retaining 
the story's light touch. It is quite effective. Both Johnson and 
Miss Taylor acquit themselves well, and a cast of reliable 
troupers lend capable support. This comedy with a message 
weaves around a bit, but eventually follows the straight line 
to a convincing climax. (M-G-M) 


An interesting and always-timely problem is skillfully handled 
in OUR VERY OWN, which features a cast of exceptional 
merit headed by Ann Biyth, Farley Granger, and Jane Wyatt. 
In a well-executed study the question of whether parents 
should tell a child that she was adopted provides the basis for 
an absorbing adult drama. The three principals are excellent 
with Donald Cook, Ann Dvorak, Joan Evans, and Natalie 
Wood supplying strong assistance. (RKO-Goldwyn) 


THE STORY OF THE POPE, an informative and interest- 
ing full-length motion picture, is now available in 16mm form 
for presentation in schools, clubs, and hospitals. Particularly 
timely during this Holy Year, the film includes some picto- 
rially beautiful shots of Vatican City and the interior of St. 
Peter's. It also features some excellent scenes of Pope Pius XII 
greeting pilgrims, presiding over the ceremonies at which 
thirty-two Cardinals were created, and blessing the huge 
throngs gathered in St. Peter’s Square. For those who cannot 
make the Holy Year pilgrimage, this expertly photographed 
visit to the Vatican is doubly welcome. Cardinal Spellman ap- 
pears and speaks in the introduction, and Monsignor Fulton 
J. Sheen serves as narrator for the entire production. 
(Chapel Films) 
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THE CAPTURE is a study in suspense with strong psycho- 
logical overtones. Novel in its approach and intelligently 
written, it is melodramatic without being hysterical and me- 
thodical without being dull. Lew Ayres is cast as an American 
oil worker in Mexico who kills a supposed bandit after the 
company payroll has been stolen. The man, also an American, 
protests his innocence before he dies. Goaded by his con- 
science, Ayres quits the job and signs on as foreman at his 
victim's small ranch. His secret is discovered by the victim's 
widow, but by this time they have fallen in love and decide ty 
marry. Still determined to clear the slain man’s name Ayres 
sets out to discover the truth. He kills again, this time in self- 
defense, and while fleeing the police takes refuge in the 
shack of a Mexican priest. The exciting climax, in which the 
killer finds himself in the same situation his first victim faced, 
is splendidly handled. Ayres has never been more convincing 
and Teresa Wright is fine as the young widow. Victor Jory 
is briefly effective as the priest. Adults who hope for that 
somewhat different thriller may find their answer here. It is 


packed with suspense and well above par in every aspect. 
(RKO-Radio) 


in WOMAN OF DISTINCTION, two of the screen’s better 
players lose a goodly amount of hard-earned prestige. Rosa- 
lind Russell and Ray Milland deserve a better fate than this 
ridiculous slapstick about a trumped-up romance between a 
sritish psychiatrist and the dean of a woman's college. 
Suggestive, boring, and only rarely amusing, this is a complete 
waste of time. (Columbia) 


Veteran Ronald Colman fares only slightly better in his new 
comedy, CHAMPAGNE FOR CAESAR. As a man of fantas- 
tic intellectual powers who sets out to break the quiz-show 
banks, Colman tries hard but accomplishes little. After a 
brief period the satire skids into routine burlesque and the 
resulting farce is merely silly. Celeste Holm, Art Linkletter, 
Vincent Price, and Barbara Britton share the Colman fate 
in this sub-level comedy. (United Artists) 


Jimmy Durante is provided with his best opportunity to date 
in THE GREAT RUPERT, a whimsical humor piece with 
more than the expected amount of plot originality. Durante 
makes the most of his role as an ex-vaudevillian and cavorts 
through a few musical numbers but doesn’t overdo the clown- 
ing. The title refers to a perky squirrel who ferrets out a 
fortune hidden in the woodwork of the Durante attic and 
brings temporary wealth to the family. The youngsters will 
undoubtedly love this light-hearted fantasy and most adults 


will find in it at least a compensating chuckle or two. 
(Eagle-Lion) 


WABASH AVENUE reaches a new low mark in suggestive- 
ness as it follows Betty Grable and Victor Mature through 
some sordid saloon brawls and equally shoddy romancing. 
Neither Mature nor Miss Grable is sufficiently able to over- 
come the handicaps of weak writing, a tired plot, and the 


general offensiveness of songs, dances, and costumes (20th 
Century-Fox) 


Those who remember the era should find THE GOLDEN 
TWENTIES a fascinating flashback to the so-called Jazz Age. 
The march of Time has compiled a stimulating and colorful 
collection of old newsreel shots, clips from films of the period, 
and pictures of yesteryear’s famous names. The accompanying 
commentary is crisp and amusing as it covers the period from 
the World War I Armistice to the end of the era when the 
Wall Street crash abruptly ushered in a new world. Headline 
personalities like Houdini, Harry Lauder, Billy Sunday, 
Madame Curie, Thomas Edison, Eugene V. Debs, Jimmy 
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Walker, Carrie Nation, and Rudy Vallee come in for fleeting 
attention. Adults may find that this brief return to a flam- 
boyant era will stir old memories and inspire new compar- 
isons. (RKO-March of Time) 


Deborah Kerr, Mark Stevens, Peter Lawford, and Robert 
Walker behave in conventional nit-wit style for PLEASE 
BELIEVE ME, a minor-key comedy without any outstanding 
assets. An English stenographer who has inherited a Texas 
ranch, Miss Kerr finds the problem of evading fortune-hunters 
quite a considerable one. When the inheritance fizzles out, 
however, the lads rally round for a jolly climax proving that 
their hearts, if not their wallets, are filled with pure gold. 
This is a routine piece and never rises above the point of be- 
ing slightly amusing. (M-G-M) 


Barbara Stanwyck’s dynamic personality is the principal at- 
traction in NO MAN OF HER OWN, a compilation of soap- 
opera problems and dime-novel techniques. Designed for 
those who avidly follow the radio serials, it brings lush 
amounts of pathos, melodrama, and portents of doom. What 
it lacks most conspicuously is a solid moral foundation in 
solving the heroine’s dilemma. The tendency to sympathize 
with her actions overshadows the more important need to 


evaluate correctly the issues at stake. Partly objectionable. 
(Paramount) 


Somber, sentimental, and in questionable taste, NO SAD 
SONGS FOR ME tells of a young woman faced with the fact 
that she has an incurable cancer. She is determined to keep 
the news from her husband and daughter. The knowledge 
that her husband is in love with another woman causes her 
to attempt suicide. The story then moves along to a point 
where the heroine decides that the other woman would make 
a worthy wife and mother. It ends with the wife’s death and 
the husband’s plan to start life afresh with his daughter and 
new wile. Hardly suited to the screen, this unattractive and 
morbid study benefits only slightly from the fine performances 
of Margaret Sullavan, Wendell Corey, Viveca Lindfors, and 
Natalie Wood. (Columbia) 


John Payne and Dennis O'Keefe represent opposing sides in 
the Civil War struggle. In spite of this, they unite to outflank 
a common enemy in THE EAGLE AND THE HAWK. The 
foe is a representative of Maximilian, the aspiring emperor 
of Mexico. Needless to add, the combination of the Blue and 
the Gray is victorious despite villainy, intrigue, and deception. 
An average action yarn, this loses its value as entertainment 
through a frank attempt to portray suicide as heroic and 
justifiable. (Paramount) 


Joan Leslie, who remained off the screen for more than a year 
rather than accept roles she considered unwholesome, makes 
a welcome return in THE SKIPPER SURPRISED HIS 
WIFE. Co-starring with Robert Walker, she lends charm and 
conviction to a frothy skylark centering around a young hus- 
band who brings his Navy training into play when forced to 
take over the household chores. A refreshing interlude for 
the entire family. (M-G-M) 


COMANCHE TERRITORY is several notches above the 
usual level of Western spectacles. The story of Jim Bowie and 
his famous knife is woven into a feverishly exciting account 
of Indian efforts to rout a gang of outlaws intent on robbing 
them of their land. Maureen O’Hara and Macdonald Carey 
add substance to the conventional leading roles. For those 
who have not wearied of the pioneer formula, this beauti- 


fully photographed and adventurous episode should fill the 
bill. (Universal-International) 
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Untouchables 


of India 


Legal abolition of untouch- 


ability, prompted by Christian. 


teaching, is posing new 


problems for the Church 


by J. D°SOUZA, S.J. 


year ago the Constituent Assembly 
A of India passed unanimously a 
clause in the fundamental rights of the 
new Constitution abolishing ‘“Untouch- 
ability” and making it a criminal offense 
to treat anyone as an untouchable. This 
was one of the most impressive moments 
in the entire course of the deliberations 
of the Assembly. It marked the trium- 
phant end of a long campaign to put an 
end to this running sore in Indian 
social life and to demonstrate the sin- 
cerity of India’s acceptance of the 
democratic creed. Mahatma Gandhi was 
no more, but the minds of all the legis- 
lators there present went back to his 
heroic efforts on behalf of the untouch- 
ables or the “Harijans.” 

My readers will know in a general 
way who the untouchables or Harijans 
are. Hinduism includes in its practices 
as a cardinal feature the maintenance of 
what is known as the caste system. This 
is a system of social distinctions in a 
certain way similar to social distinctions 
in Europe and in other Christian coun- 
tries, but different in this, that they 
imply a most rigid separation, prevent- 
ing under every circumstance the passing 
over of members of one caste to a sup- 
erior caste. This is due to the association 
of caste with the Hindu belief in rebirth 
or reincarnation, which teaches that 
each man’s social status is irrevocably 
fixed at his birth in accordance with the 
merits or guilt which he may have ac- 
cumulated in his previous existences 
on earth. Hence, no orthodox Hindu be- 
lieved it possible or permissible to pass 
from one caste to another. 
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There are four main castes: the 
Brahman or priest, the Kshatriya or 
warrior, the Vaisya or traders, the Sudra 
or cultivators. But in course of time a 
great number of subdivisions among 
these castes have been formed. Below 
these are the unhappy outcastes, also 
known as untouchables, probably form- 
ing the primitive inhabitants of India 
before the invasion by the Dravidians 
and the Aryans. The hightest caste, the 
Brahmans, and in a lesser measure the 
other castes, considered these outcastes 
as being so degraded that their mere 
touch would cause pollution and neces- 
sitate ceremonial purification. These un- 
happy men were obliged to live in the 
most miserable dwellings on the out- 
skirts of towns and villages and to render 
to the caste folk the lowest and the most 
humiliating menial services. In _partic- 
ulary conservative areas the very shadow 
of the untouchable was considered a 
pollution, and they were obliged to walk 
at some distance from the parks and 
roads used by caste people. It would 
seem that during the earliest epochs of 
Hinduism caste distinctions and ex- 
clusivism were not so pronounced as at 
a later stage, but for well over a thous- 
and years the Harijans have been sub- 
jected to the degrading treatment 
described here, until the nineteenth 


A native priest 
preaching at Mass. 
Constant instruction 
in faith is necessary 
century ushered in the movement of 
reform and liberation, which has culmin- 
ated in the decree of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

It will be readily understood that 
Christianity could not tolerate untouch- 
ability and that one of the reasons 
for its success among the lower classes in 
India was the message of the equality of 
all men before God, and in particular 
the love of Our Lord for the poor and 
the despised. Untouchable converts to 
Christianity, whatever the denomination 
they joined and quite independently of 
such material assistance or facilities for 
education they may have received from 
the missionaries, experienced in their 
new faith a sense of freedom and of 
human dignity which had frequently a 
transforming effect upon them. 

However, it is obvious that there can 
be degrees in the extent or the intensity 
with which the implications of untouch- 
ability are suppresed. Hence in certain 
regions Catholic missionaries and almost 
certainly other Christian missionaries 
found it necessary to tolerate the main- 
tenance of caste distinctions in so far 
as they did not contravene Christian 
teachings. In the seventeenth century in 
particular the great school of Father 
Robert de Nobili, an Italian Jesuit mis- 
sionary of the Madura country, applied 
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the principle of adaptation to Indian 
culture and social traditions which had 
in general the happiest effect on mission- 
ary work. It was a reaction against the 
Europeanizing methods of certain other 
missionaries who gave European names 
to their neophytes and encouraged them 
to adopt habits of life which separated 


them from their Hindu fellow country- 
men, 


HIS method of “adaptation” includ- 

ed tolerance of caste in so far as it 
was similar to social distinctions in Eur- 
ope. Unfortunately, in actual practice this 
tolerance of caste distinction and the 
preservation of social practices peculiar 
to India went beyond the intentions of 
Father de Nobili after his death. It ended 
in an undesirable degree of segregation 
of the so-called untouchable Christians 
from the rest of their co-religionists 
of the higher classes. They were given a 
clearly marked-out section of the church, 
which used to be separated from the 
rest by a railing, and it was customary 
to distribute Holy Communion to them 
after the others had received it. These 
details are chosen as being the least de- 
sirable manifestation of the caste spirit 
in the Christian community. The tolera- 
tion of these distinctions was considered 
necessary in order to facilitate conver- 
sion to Christianity for members of the 
higher castes. Indeed, if this adaptation 
had not been made, it is doubtful if in 
the Tamil country, for example, any 
considerable section of the better classes 
would ever have entered the Church. 

\fter this experiment had proven 
successful, wide-spread conversions were 
secured. Then there was a period of 
political confusion in India when mis- 
sionary work declined. It started again 
in the nineteenth century on a wider 
scale. Under the British regime a vast 


number of missionaries of all denomina- 
tions and of every nationality began 
working in India, Their greatest success, 
naturally, was secured among these lower 
classes and among the aborigines. In 
keeping with the more democratic tem- 
per of modern times, it was the reform- 
ing rather than the adaptationist method 
that prevailed all through the nineteenth 
century and in the modern era. The 
number of Christians in India increased 
rapidly, and the generosity of Christian 
benefactors of missions in Europe and 
America kept pace with the demands of 
the missionaries. Works of social bene- 
ficence were multiplied. Along with the 
beauty and nobility of the Christian 
Message and the spell which the person- 
ality of Our Lord casts upon almost 
every Indian who comes to know some- 
thing of Him, these works formed a 
powerful incentive to conversion. It 
seemed for a moment as if the entire 
bloc of untouchables would be gathered 
within the Christian fold. 

The success of the Christian mission- 
aries naturally alarmed the leaders of 
the Hindu community. They reacted in 
a way characteristic of India and of the 
extremely adaptable Indian tempera- 
ment. They tacitly recognized the justice 
of most of the accusations leveled by 
Christian missionaries against the preva- 
lent practices of Hinduism and began re- 
form movements both in belief and social 
customs which implied a considerable 
assimilation of Christian ideas. By this 
means they sought to diminish the dis- 
content of the untouchables and enable 
them to remain within the Hindu fold 
with hopes of social justice from the 
higher castes. 

Reformed Hinduism was not the only 
agency that labored for the uplift of the 
outcastes. The growing political move- 
ment brought them even more emphatic 


The Harijans, or untouchables, have long been required to live 
in the most miserable dwellings, such as this, on city outskirts 
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assurances of justice being done to them, 
It was obvious that India could not 
claim self-government or independence 
on a democratic basis as long as 
this great social evil remained, It was to 
be feared that the untouchables, treated 
as they were with some measure of 
justice by the British rulers and by 
European social workers, would oppose 
the transfer of power to Indians if the 
Indian leaders persisted in their ortho- 
dox caste exclusivism. Moreover, many 
of the noblest and most farsighted polit- 
ical leaders were moved by a genuine 
passion for social justice, which they had 
imbibed in their contact with the Chris- 
tian and democratic West and were de- 
termined to right this century-old wrong. 


se two currents, religious and po- 
litical, found most powerful expres- 
sion in the person and the reforming 
activity of Mahatma Gandhi. Convinced 
Hindu and intense patriot, he wished 
to retain these people within the Hindu 
fold and at the same time strengthen 
the Indian nation by social unity. He 
was ready to sacrifice his popularity and 
influence among the conservative Hindus 
in order to serve these outcastes. He 
made unceasing effort to secure the open- 
ing of the great Hindu temples to these 
outcastes who have always been for- 
bidden to go beyond the outer temple 
doors. It was a long and bitter fight 
against conservative opposition and for 
long years its success hung in the balance. 

It was not merely the opposition of the 
orthodox that Mahatma Gandhi had to 
counter; he had to overcome the deep 
mistrust of many sections among the Har- 
ijans themselves. Under the leadership 
of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, they declared 
that paper guarantees were not sufficient 
for them, that they would not trust the 


This Catholic Chamar boy is an un- 
touchable. Menial service is his lot 
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caste Hindus to treat them with justice, 
and that in any scheme of self-govern- 
ment for India they should be treated 
as a community apart with special elec- 
torates and representation in Parliament 
reserved for them. Mahatma Gandhi 
saw in this the defeat of his dearest hopes 
to see the Harijans treated and agreeing 
to be treated as part of the Hindu com- 
munity. In the course of the negotiations 
which led to the 1935 Act of Parliament, 
which gave a very large measure of 
autonomy to India, Mahatma Gandhi 
went on a hunger strike to prevent the 
Harijans from claiming and securing 
separate electorates. His life was in ser- 
ious danger before a compromise was 
effected and the Harijans, with Dr. Am- 
bedkar, agreed to have joint electorates 
with caste Hindus. That was a land- 
mark in the progress of Mahatma, 
Gandhi’s campaign. 

An important incident in this story 
of the emancipation of the untouchables 
was the royal proclamation by the Mah- 
arajah of Travancore throwing open the 
temples under his control to the untouch- 
ables of the Kingdom of Travancore. 
The effect of this was very great. The 
Travancore Royal house had always been 
intensely orthodox in its Hindu practices, 
and this southwest corner of India was 
the home of the most rigid fidelity to 
the prescriptions of caste and untouch- 
ability. A very able administrator, Sir 
C, P. Ramaswamy Iyer, was guiding the 
young monarch during those fateful 
years. He was himself a stanch Hindu, 
not friendly to the Christians, and he 
was alarmed by the rapid progress of 
Christianity in the little kingdom where 
already one-third of the population was 
Christian. Undoubtedly he hoped to stem 
the tide of conversions to Christianity 
by this dramatic gesture. In this he was 
successful to a certain degree. It may be 
here mentioned that a year or two after 
this, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy made himself 
odious to the entire Christian community 
of India by his determined attempt to 
stifle Christian schools out of existence, 
an effort which happily was defeated 
after a long and bitter fight. 


HE Travancore example became 

contagious. In a series of dramatic 
announcements, managing bodies of the 
oldest, most exclusive temples of India 
threw open their doors to the untouch- 
ables. Provincial Governments voted 
large sums of money for social assistance 
—house sites, land, medical relief, free 
education, etc. on behalf of the Harijans. 
They declared that converts to Christian- 
ity from among the Harijans could not 
claim this assistance because Christianit 
did not or should not tolerate caste ond 
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a Christian could in no way be called 
an untouchable. Under this specious 
argument, which has the appearance of 
a magnificent tribute to Christianity, the 
poverty of the Christian convert was ig- 
nored, no doubt with the hope that he 
would regret a step which deprived him 
of the great advantages now promised to 
the Hindu Harijans. 

It will be evident from the foregoing 
that, while the Christian community can 
claim to have been the pioneers and the 
root cause of the social regeneration for 
the untouchables, the immediate con- 
sequence of it was the slowing down of 
the number of conversions. It is, of 
course, quite untrue to say that the un- 
touchables became Christians merely for 
the hope of material gain and social 
advancement. Conversion is a complex 
process, and, though the first movement 
to it may have been the hope of immed- 
iate benefit, a closer knowledge of the 
real nature of Christian charity and the 
beauty of Christian teaching, above all 
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e There are two kinds of people: 
those who are afraid to lose 

and those who are afraid they 
might find Him. 
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of the life and personality of Our Lord, 
bring about a degree of love and desire 
sufficient for a genuine act of faith. 
Nevertheless, the prospect of material 
and social benefit was a powerful incen- 
tive. This is now no longer as real or as 
effective as before. Indeed, conversion 
may mean and does mean for the Harijan 
what it has always meant for the 
caste men—an act involving a painful 
sacrifice. 

To reinforce this sentiment of the 
futility of conversion, Hindus also point 
out to the survival of the spirit of caste 
and untouchability among certain sec- 
tions of the Christians. Needless to say, 
there is a world of difference between 
the caste distinctions tolerated among the 
Christians and the rigidity of the Hindu 
system. But this escapes the notice of 
the ignorant to whom such appeals are 
made. We must, however, add that under 
this challenge. the Church authorities 
have taken energetic steps to suppress 
these undesirable survivals of the caste 
spirit and prevent every cause for legit- 
imate complaint. 

It may therefore be admitted that 
religious and political reform in India 
has slowed down the movement of the 


untouchables toward Christianity. The 
question is whether such a slowing down 
will completely and permanently halt 
the work of conversion. There are solid 
grounds for believing that this will 
not be so. 

In the first place it may be said on 
broad grounds that any weakening ol 
the caste system as a whole in India will 
work in favor of Christianity and mis- 
sionary effort. The social ostracism which 
converts among the higher classes had 
to endure was certainly one of the most 
effective reasons for the slow progress of 
the Church among those classes. It is 
certain that the notion of caste and un- 
touchability go hand in hand, and the 
abolition of untouchability must weaken 
and indeed has weakened the entire 
structure of caste. This, as I said, will 
make for the progress of Christianity. 


ECONDLY, the Christian community 

is making every effort to secure for 
outcaste converts the same financial and 
social assistance which the government 
is now giving to the Hindus. The new 
Constitution of India provides for the 
secular character of the state. To make 
membership of a particular religion the 
necessary condition for social assistance 
is inconsistent with this secular charac- 
ter. The Nationalist Government has 
abolished communalism in the religious 
sense in all other aspects of its activity. 
Special assistance to Hindu Harijans is 
a survival from earlier ideas which, it is 
hoped, will also be given up. 

Lastly, we must ask ourselves, as many 
Hindu Harijans are asking themselves, 
whether the official abolition of untouch- 
ability and the grant of financial aid will 
secure for them that which they most 
need and most insistently ask for—gen- 
uine sympathy, sense of brotherhood, 
equality in the real sense of the term. 
Hindu Harijans have noted that when 
temples were thrown open to them many 
orthodox people ceased to frequent 
them. In a vast number of villages, where 
the influence of the politician and the 
reformer has not penetrated, the un- 
touchable is still subjected to the con- 
tempt and degradation of which he has 
been the agelong victim. He lives in the 
same miserable physical conditions. He 
is obliged to undertake the same abject 
duties. Hence, among millions and mil- 
lions of these unhappy people the Chris- 
tian apostle and social worker has still 
a magnificent role to play. He can give 
to this unfortunate brother, lying wound- 
ed on the wayside, that which no govern- 
ment and no politician can give—the 
fullness of Christian charity. That charity 
is a most effective argument for Chris- 
tianity, because it is the most authentic 
fruit of Christian Faith. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDER 


HE had become, in her age, a cause 
9 wonder to many. In a special 
it seemed of her that all her life 
had been struggling against death. 
she climbed into the seventies—a 
bright, intense old black-eyed wom- 
ilways trailing a faint scent of 
nder, with sometimes a still fainter 
of camphor, her white hair al- 

; drawn tightly back into a skimpy 

her paper-thin skin wrapping 
ly every visible bone, and showing 
ender-brown blotches between the 
lons on the back of her hands and 
he stringy folds of her throat—as 
went ahead into the early seventies, 
of her older friends and neigh- 
began to look upon her with awe. 
id conquered so many of the ills 
lesh is heir to that she was now 
fabulous and reassuring; indeed, 
kind of token and charm, 
oof against mortality. 

Nobody but herself and one of her 
daughters could recite the names 
sequence of her seven operations; 
verybody who knew her recalled 

impressive way her in- 
rable bouts with this, that, or the 

dread contagion, fracture, or 

Certain of her grandchildren 
re commonly dated, as to birth, First 
munion, high school graduation, 

on, in terms of “the year Grand- 
broke her hip the second time,” 
the winter Grandma spent in the 
orium,” or “the March when 
ndma almost died of pneumonia.” 
stay alive became 

1, definite demarcations, by which 


could be measured and events 


] 
a. 


was a 


vague, 


was always by a kind of natural 
ornness that she kept alive. Yet 
people who knew her well agreed 


hat, during recent years at least, her 


m George had been responsible. Not 
rge himself, exactly; not George in 
n—because he had been in South 
rica for so many years. But her 
ern for George. She idolized her 


on. She could talk of him interminably. 


en her daughters, who had heard 
too much extolling of their 
wther’s virtues to be privately very 


LADY 


fond of him, said that Grandma would 
undoubtedly have perished of the in- 
fluenza the third time she had it if 
George, just then, had not sent the 
large photograph of himself and _ his 
new Peruvian wife. The picture acted 
like medicine. The old lady cooed and 
wept over it as she had never done over 
one of her living grandchildren. About 
the Peruvian wife she was a little stand- 
offish. But in a few days she wrote 
George a long letter discussing his re- 
sponsibilitiés in matrimony. And she 
got over the influenza. 

She stayed alive for George. Actually 
fifteen years passed between his going, 
at the age of twenty-six, to Mexico, as 
an engineer, and his returning, at forty- 


Through all the 


a dream, 


one, from Peru; and during those years 
he was the one for whom she struggled 
repeatedly against assorted threats of 
death. When word came that he was 
at last starting home for a visit, she 
shook off a gall bladder attack over- 
night. And for the next six weeks—she 
had not realized Peru was so far away 
—she kept up a frenzy of preparation. 
She was living at that time with her 
daughter Jane, the one who could re- 
cite the names and sequence of the 
operations. She drove poor Jane dis 
tracted with her own excitement. 
“Janey, do you think he'll still like 
the devil’s food cake with the boiled 
frosting?” And then she would skitter 
and fumble about Jane’s new blue and 
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ation, her loving heart had remained faithful to 


the time of waiting was over, for reality was at hand 


by RICHARD SULLIVAN 


There were dozens of pictures of him pasted on the black pages 


white kitchen trying her old, un- 
practiced hands at stirring up a cake, 
forgetting the baking powder one time, 
and setting the oven of the new elec- 
tric stove all wrong the next time. 

“I don’t know how you ever iet them 
talk you into a contraption like that!” 
she snapped at Jane that day, her black 
eyes fixed to wither the stove where 
it stood against the pale blue wall. “Gas 
was good enough for me, I tell you, 
and it still is! Yes, and the old wood 
range I used to have when you and 
George and Anna were babies was a 
better stove than that—that thing with 
the clocks and bells and magnets all 
over it!” 

She used to explain to Jane about 
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how George would spend his time at 
home. “Now we shouldn't be making 
too many plans for him. Chances are 
he'll want to go out dancing some and 
chasing around the county with his 
old friends.” 

“Mamma, George is too old for run- 
ning around to dances!” Jane was a 
woman easily scandalized; she felt her 
age, which was forty-six; and _ she 
thought it disgraceful that her mother, 
after all she’d been through, didn’t 
seem to feel hers. Or George's. 
“Criminy!” said Jane. “Criminy, Mam- 
ma, George is past forty!” 

“Tom will let him borrow his car 
now, won't he?” said the old lady. “It'd 
be a shame if George didn’t have some 


way of getting around while he’s here. 
I often wish I'd kept your father’s old 
Hupmobile—it’'d come in handy at a 
time like this now, wouldn’t it?” 

“Mamma, I can’t talk any more now. 
Are you through with all this stuff in 
the sink?” 

“If I'd held on to the old house, he 
could sleep in his old room,” said the 
old lady. “Do you remember how we 
had that room all fixed up with the 
bookcases and pennants? That was the 
same summer you and Anna got the 
new cretonne in your room. It was be- 
fore I had my first tumor.” 

“It was the summer after you had 
your first tumor,” said Jane. 

“You talk as if it was your tumor!” 
cried the old lady sharply. “Anyhow, 
I wish I'd never sold the old place.” 

“Criminy!” said Jane, under her 
breath. 

“What's that you said?” 

“I got something caught in my 
throat,” said Jane. 

“A-a-arrh!” 

Then all one afternoon the old lady 
went rummaging around among her 
own things in Jane’s attic, trying to 
find a tennis racket of George’s that 
she thought she had saved. She would 
have been furious at not locating the 
racket that day had she not discovered, 
in among a lot of old snips of dress 
goods, the scrapbook which she had 
kept for George whén he had been in 
high school. There were dozens of pic- 
tures of him pasted on the black pages, 
and a number of clippings, which told 
of such things as his being elected vice- 
president of the sophomore class, o! 
his serving on the ticket committee for 
the Junior Prom, and of his running 
twelve yards for a touchdown on a 
play that was called back in the last 
game of his senior year, when he was 
substitute right halfback. 

“Look at this now, will you,” the ol«! 
lady crooned to Jane. “Wasn't he al- 
ways the fella, though?” The picture 
which she called her daughter across 
the room to see showed George in 
pair of white plus-four knickers, with 
immense plaid socks; he wore a bow 
tie and his hair was cut very short. He 
looked young and thin and rather fool- 
ish, as he stood on a cement culvert 
with one hand to his forehead, in the 
pose of an Indian scout scanning the 
prairies, or of a young man acting 
idiotic for a photograph. 

The old lady cackled with delight 
over the picture. “Did you know it 
says in one of these clippings he was 
the lightest player on the whole foot- 
ball team that year?” she said to Jane, 
not in the tone of a question, but as 
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a proud announcement, “He weighed 
a hundred and forty pounds—I didn’t 
remember that; but it was pretty good 
for him; he wasn’t any taller than his 
father. But all those other fellas that 
played, why, some of them weighed two 
hundred pounds!” 

“Think of that, would you,” said 
Jane, and mumbled something about 
somebody at the back door; and hur- 
ried out to the blue and white kitchen. 


O the old lady went to her daughter 
Ann’s to look for the tennis 
racket in that attic, among the boxes 
and bundles she had stored there. But 
after three hours of searching she 
couldn't find it in Anna’s attic either. 
“Somebody took it!” cried the old lady. 
“Does young Harry or Genevieve play 
tennis, Anna? I want to know! I 
wouldn’t mind their borrowing George's 
racket if they just asked me, but this 
just taking it, without an aye, yes, or 
no to anybody—I don’t like that, Anna! 
It’s sneaky!” 

“Mamma, Harry and Genevieve have 
had their own tennis rackets for years! 
I think you sold that old thing of 
George’s when you sold the house!” 

“J—never—did!” declared the old 
lady, getting up from the kitchen chair 
on which she had been perched. Her 
frail shoulders squared as much as they 
could, her hands trembled, and her 
black eyes glittered with indignation. 
“I'd never sell anything of George's!” 
she cried. “Why, you ought to know 
me better!” 

“Ah, now, Mamma, calm down! You 
mustn't get so excited. You know, 
Jane’s getting worried about you.” 

“What way? She’s a fusser, that one!” 

“She thinks you're getting way too 
excited about George’s coming home.” 

“Why wouldn’t I?” demanded the 
old lady. “Has anybody got a better 
right?” 

“But I mean—Jane says this too, now 
—you don’t want to get yourself all 
worked up. Remember what Dr. 
Powers told you about your heart.” 

“A-a-arrh!” 

“Well, at your age...” 

“A-a-arr-t-th!” 

“Well, you might at least remember 
that George isn’t a youngster coming 
home from college! George has got 
older along with all the rest of us, you 
know!” 

The old lady said scathingly: “Pid- 
dle!” 

“Ah, piddle yourself!” said Anna 
lightly. 

The old lady glared. “You make me 
sick!” she cried. “The oldest too, ain't 
you? What are you now, fifty?” 

“Forty-eight!” 

“Hah!” 
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“Now, Mamma... !” 

“Don’t Mamma me now, after you 
been impudent!” 

“Listen, Mamma, all I want to tell 
you—Jane said you wanted Tom to let 
George use his car. Well, if George 
wants to he could borrow our car too, 
when Charlie isn’t out on one of his 
trips.” 

“George’ll be all right without you!” 

“Well, Charlie said I should tell 
JOU. 

“Let Charlie tell George when he 
gets here. Then we'll see.” 

“Mamma, you're being just plain 
mean.” 

“Look who's talking, would you!” 
said the old lady to an invisible per- 
son behind her shoulder. She sniffed 
and snorted and walked out the back 
door; went three blocks in the hot sun, 
but slowly, to Jane’s house, where she 
called her three grandsons in to her 
one at a time and quizzed them grimly 
about their ever finding a tennis racket 
in the attic. Their obvious ignorance 
irritated her so much that she refused 
to come down for supper that evening, 
and got her only nourishment from 
consuming a whole bag of peppermint 
drops, which ordinarily she used one or 
two a day, for her stomach’s sake, 
sparingly. As a result she got cramps 
during the night; but out of pride— 
and out of experience of worse pain— 
she suffered them alone, without call- 
ing to anybody for a hot-water bottle. 
But in the morning she was careful 
not to bring them back again: she ate 
a careful, thorough breakfast. 

But generally those days in which she 
was actively anticipating the arrival of 
her son were the easiest, healthiest days 






Such a fat little, 
soft little, mid- 





she had known in a single run fg 
many years. Expectation buoyed her 
she made and re-made countless plang 
and sometimes—in a state which noy 
she more frequently dropped into, ang 
which she herself could not ident 
surely as either sleeping or waki 
she actually foresaw, or underwent jp 
a kind of vision, the arrival of 
strong, sturdy, sun-tanned, wearing rid. 
ing breeches and glossy brown’ booty, 
telling her of fabulous adventures oye 
mountain gorges and among little blag 
pygmies, while Jane and Anna and 
Tom and Charlie and all the kids lis 
tened goggle-eyed, with their mouth 
showing every tooth they had. And 
after she had these so real foresights 
she never knew, for a few minutes 
whether the thing had happened in 
her mind or in fact; and this con. 
fusion was one of the private troubles 
which she never revealed to anyone. 


> INALLY George really did come. She 
had had a nap one afternoon- 
they had told her it would be several 


more days. But when she came down | 
there was this little, red-faced, fat man | 


sitting in the big chair booming geni- 
ally at Jane and Tom, and when she 
toddled into the room he jumped up, 
ran across Jane’s, new carpet, and 
wrapped his short arms thickly about 
her. “Mamma!” he rumbled; and his 
breath came asthmatically as_ he 
squeezed her. 


She knew it was George, but she | 
didn’t want to accept it as true; she — 
simply didn’t want—yet she realized — 
what was expected of her, so she let 
the tears come and she murmured — 
huskily, “George, George, ah, my little © 
Georgie!” But all the time she was 
thinking that it couldn’t possibly be 


right. Such a fat little, soft little, mid- 
dle-aged man. And afterward, when she 
was sitting in her chair on one side 
of the living room, and he was sitting 
on the davenport across from her, she 
began to waggle her head until they 
all noticed, and Jane said: “Mamma, 
what is it?” And she just told them it 
was only that she was so overcome by 
the occasion; but really it was the 
naked fleshy baldness of George’s head, 
which she had all at once noticed. Like 
an old Easter egg, she thought, with 
the pink faded out to white on top. 
A nude skull. 

Later she said to him, “George, you 
never wrote me that you were losing 
your hair.” 

“Ah, it runs in the blood, Mamma!” 
His voice was phlegmy and _ strange. 
“I'm just the way Dad used to be!” 

It was the truth. And she told him 
earnestly what she had for years told 
her husband: “Well, you ought to do 
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something about it. There's stuff you 
can rub in to make it grow! I've got 
some advertisements I cut out of the 
newspaper—I'll look in the attic for 


them. 
She moved to get up, but to her 


astonishment everybody started to 
laugh, as if she had said something 
clever. And because she didn’t know 
what exactly they were laughing at, 
she settled down into her chair again, 
and joined in, feeling the least bit em- 
barrassed 


In a minute or two then Anna and 
Charlie came over, and Tom made 
some highballs. The kids milled in and 
out, gawky and loud, and there was 
so much noise from everybody's gab- 
bling at once that most of the time 
she couldn’t follow: what George was 
saying. She caught the apologies for 
his wife’s not coming with him— 
“Luisa was so sick on the boat I was 
really scared, Mamma,” George yelled 
across the room. “So when these friends 
of hers in New Jersey wanted her to 
stay I told her absolutely, that was the 
thing to do.” 

“Of course,” she said, nodding hard, 
and peering out of slitted black eyes 
at the expanse of white shirt that rolled 
over George’s braided brown leather 
belt. She glanced down at his legs 
then, to make sure that he wasn’t wear- 
ing the riding breeches which she had 
imagined; and she looked up into his 
round, plump, smiling red face cur- 
iously, to check it against the face in 
the scrapbook picture; and she tried 
to calculate, by subtracting the year of 
his birth from the present year, how 
old he really was, though all the time 
she knew very well that he was forty- 
one; and she found that the subtrac- 
tion was too difficult with all the com- 
motion; and her certainty about his 
age, even without confirmation, grew 
suddenly dismaying. And she said to 
him, (hearing Jane at the side of the 
room saying, ‘“Criminy, no!” to Charlie) 
-she said: “George, you're getting to 
be a big man now, aren’t you?” 


w OW, Mamma!” rumbled George, 
patting his stomach. “That’s no 
fair!” 

“I mean in your work down there,” 
she said. 

“Well, I don’t think we should talk 
shop now, on a fine day like this one, 
Mamma!” He reached for the fresh 
highball Tom was handing him. “Now 
that’s just about my limit now, Tom- 
my,” he said. “You're making these 
pretty strong for a poor old visitor 
from Peru!” 

“Ah, down there you probably drink 
em all day long to ward off the heat!” 
said Tom. And this made the old lady 
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OUR LADY OF ROME 


by GEORGIA LOYAL 


O Mary, you were ever free of time 
And have from the beginning dwelt with men; 
You were the music of the pagan’s rhyme, 
The light on legendary wood and fen. 
Darkling men sought you, the strong Second Eve, 
And saw upon the hills the huntress-maid 
Or heard the child-bereft earth-mother grieve. 
But shadows these, and yet indeed your shade 
Thrown forward by the Dayspring; and we feel 
In timeless Rome your continuity: 
Where vestals prayed we pray and where we kneel 
Above the shrine of wise virginity 
You stand triumphant, Mother and Maid in one, 
Crowned and appareled by the up-risen Sun. 





TO A NEW PURPLE STOLE 


by RICHARD T. McGRATH 


Symbol and tool of repentance 
Woven of purple and mingling 

Ked from the heart’s blood of Christ 
And blue from the mantle of Mary 
Who stood by His Cross; 

Red for the fire of His love 

And blue for the eyes of His Mother. 


Go forth on your mission 

Of tender forgiveness and healing, 
Bringing to Jesus and Mary 

The tears of the sinner repentant: 
Red for the guilt and the shame 
And blue for the sea of God’s mercy 


Washing his soul. 





realize that George was not sun-tanned, 
but only red, with bronze veins show- 
ing under his eyes in crinkled forks 
like rivers on the maps young Harry 
used to draw for school. And the old 
lady, sitting there, gradually lost track 
of the conversation,.as she thought of 
young Harry playing tennis with 
George’s old tennis racket, and George 
grown into not quite an old man, may- 
be, but a sure for certain solid, red, 
bald, fat, middle-aged man, without 
boots or riding breeches either; and 
with a foreign wife somewhere in New 
Jersey or somewhere with friends of 
her own, not friends of George's, or 
of the family. 

And all at once the old lady ex- 
cused herself. Formally she announced, 
over the clamor of the room, that she 
felt tired and was going upstairs to 
rest for a while before supper. They 
all made a fuss, but nobody seemed 
to want to stop her; so she climbed the 
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stairs, pausing at the landing—where 
the odd impression came to her that 
Jane and Anna really had warmed up 
to their brother to a surprising degree 
and then she shuffled on up, holding 
to the banister; and she made it to 
her bedrooom, though not quite to the 
bed. 

They found her a couple of hours 
later, with just her head and shoulders 
leaning on the pink and white candle- 
wick spread that Jane had got on sale 
the spring before. And they were all 
wild and self-accusatory in their grief. 
But George was most unrestrained of 
all. He wired his wife, who came on 
to the funeral—a meek little smiling 
woman who couldn’t speak a word of 
the language. And all through the time 
of the funeral, and afterward, nobody 
ever said a word of reproach to George; 
and everyone—the neighbors and the 
family, most of all George—mourned 
the old lady sincerely and respectably 
and truly, because they felt there had 
been in her a kind of stalwartness, and 
she had been a good woman, and because 
they had almost without knowing it 
loved her. 
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Catholics | 
and the 


Moslem 
World 


by O. M. MARASHIAN 


With atheistic Communism threatening the Near East, 


the Moslem world is turning toward the Vatican in 
its fight to preserve religious freedom 


HE Middle East, an area of high- 

tensioned conflict and traditional 
rivalries, is witnessing these days a 
phenomenon—increasing harmony be- 
tween the Moslem and Catholic worlds. 
At a time when interests rise against 
interests, ideologies against ideologies, 
the rapprochement of two different 
faiths comes as a welcome sign in that 
troubled corner of the world. 

The establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between the Vatican and Egypt 
in the summer of 1947 marked the be- 
ginning of postwar Catholic-Moslem ac- 
cord. Egypt’s youthful king requested 
to be represented with an envoy at the 
Holy See; the Vatican gladly complied 
and sent an internuncio to reside in 
Cairo. Egypt, the richest and most 
westernized of Arab nations, became 
the first Moslem country in history to 
have such relations with the Holy See. 
A few months previous, Lebanon had 
similarly exchanged diplomatic repre- 
sentatives; but Lebanon, although a 
founding member of the Arab League, 
has a Christian majority, mostly Eastern 
Catholics. 

The attitude of the Catholic Church 
during the Palestine war is another in- 
dication of parallel interests between 
the two groups. The Arabs were glad 
to see that the Catholic world was not 
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pleased with Zionist tactics in Palestine. 
Zionist seizure of Catholic convents and 
schools often forced Catholics in Pales- 
tine and the Arab world to side with 
opponents of Zionism. Arabs greatly 
appreciated the Vatican’s help to the 
Arab refugees regardless of their faith. 

Although Moslem states were at first 
opposed to the internationalization of 
Jerusalem, they changed their minds, 
especially after the declarations of the 
Pope, and put up a strong fight in the 
U. N. General Assembly to pass the 
resolution. It was the united front of 
Moslem and Catholic countries that 
won the necessary votes to interna- 
tionalize the Holy City. The only ex- 
ception was King Abdullah of Jordan, 
whose personal ambitions to keep the 
Old City to himself have made him 
side with the Israelis. In this connec- 
tion Azzam Pasha, secretary-general of 
the Arab League, declared (December 
7): “We are grateful to His Holiness 
the Pope for everything he has done 
and continues to do for the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem.” 

While the rest of the world turned 
their backs on Spain, a vigorous op- 
ponent of Communism, Moslem states 
on the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean strengthened their ties by sign- 
ing trade and cultural agreements. 


| Left, Bishop Georgius Hakim discusses aid for the Arabs Arm 





King Abdullah of Jordan paid an o 
ficial visit to General Franco this sum 
mer, and King Farouk of Egypt hs 
decided to establish an institute of re 
search in Spain to study the onetim 


Arab civilization in that country. 


A few decades ago such improved rt 
lations would not have seemed prob 
able. Today there is more readiness fa 
mutual understanding and co-operation, 
an emphasis on the similarities of ead 
other’s beliefs. There is a willingnes 
to shed some of the misconceptions ani 
prejudices that Christians and Moslems 
have held against each other. Moslems 
it should be noted, accept Mohammei 
not as their only prophet but as th 
last of the prophets; they do not deny 
the mission of Christ and believe it 
the virgin birth, the miracles, the As 
cension, the Revelations, in the resut 
rection of the dead, and the Judgment 
Day. They deny the crucifixion o 
Christ and the Holy Trinity. Of al 
the religions in the world, Islam i 
nearest to Christianity in belief. 

Analysts of the Middle East ascribe 
many reasons for the increasing Cath 
olic-Moslem co-operation: The Moslems, 
especially the Arabs, newly emancipated 
and wanting to get some place, have 
suddenly found themselves without 
friends both in the East and the West 
that is why they have approached the 
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vatican, knowing that any support 
fom the Vatican means support from 
the Catholic nations of Europe and 
South America. 

“On the other hand, analysts add, the 
wtholic Church is alarmed by the 
tsing nationalism in the East and the 
dedine of Christian colonial powers 
nd, therefore, seeks to safeguard its 
ead missions and Catholic mi- 
by finding a new modus vivendi 
slem states. 

e may be truth in all this, but 
for such fears existed long ago. 
Phe truth is that the Vatican has come 
| realize the increasing importance of 
‘he Moslem world in world affairs, 
hile most of the Moslem nations have 
sen convinced that their salvation and 
progress can be achieved by turning 
westward. 

Present-day world problems have 
helped draw the two groups together. 
Both Catholics and Moslems realize the 

rs of Communism and material- 
im in the Middle East. Moslem politi- 
al leaders are alarmed by the effects 
of Marxist doctrine on the ignorant 
masses, and spiritual leaders abhor the 
nical atheism and materialism that 
has come with European ideas. 

The Communist threat to the Mid- 
dle East has increased in the last four 





































































































































































his sum years. The Soviet Union has a common 
spt hs @ frontier with three Moslem states— 
€ of te Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan—and 
onetim # watches with envy the oil-rich regions 
we of Iran, Irag, and Saudi Arabia. 

‘oved te 

d prob ANY believe that, after their halt 
iness for in Europe and their victory in 
eration, § China, the Reds will concentrate on the 
of eah § Middle East. Communism is outlawed in 
llingnes § most Moslem countries, but that has 
ions am § not prevented underground cells from 
Moslem § springing up in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Moslem, @ Iraq, and Iran. Extreme poverty and 
hammel § ignorance of the masses in this part of 
; as the § the world is a good breeding ground 
ot deny § for just that kind of destructive doc- 
lieve in § tine. But the Moslem peasant, poor as 
the As § he may be, has not yet paid much heed 
e resu § to Marxism. This is due mainly to his 
idgment § steadfastness in God and his religion, 
cion of § which opposes all alien doctrines. 

Of all Communism has had better luck with 
slam # § the workers and the intelligentsia. The 
of. plight of Arab refugees from Palestine, 
ascribe {| now roaming the deserts and huddling 
g Cath § in caves, has won new adherents to 
loslems § Communism. Communist-inspired up- 
icipated § risings have been reported in refugee 
e, have § camps. It is significant that many of 
without § the underground Communist leaders in 
e West; § Moslem states are Christians and Jews. 
red the However great the need for co-opera- 
——— § tion between Islam and Catholicism, a 
for a reconciliation would not have been pos- 
. . sible had both sides not had confi- 
stholle dence in each other’s sincerity. Through 
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their past achievements in the Middle 
East, Western and local Catholics have 
managed to be in the good graces of 
Moslem rulers—a rare feat due to the 
fact that the unhappy record of English 
and French colonialism has made the 
natives distrust anything that comes 
from Europe. Catholics had first to 
break such barriers of fanaticism and 
suspicion, which dated as far back as 
the Crusades. 

The long Turkish rule over the 
Middle East had brought more dissen- 
sion between native Moslem and native 
Christian. The Turks divided the pop- 
ulation to perpetuate their own rule 
und organized systematic persecution of 
Christians. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, however, a new kind of re- 
lationship started between the Catholic 
and Moslem worlds. Mohammed Ali, 
an Albanian Moslem serving with the 
Turkish Army in Egypt, helped defeat 
Napoleon, virtually brushed off Turk- 
ish rule from Egypt and Arabia, and 
set his mind to making Egypt a mod- 
ern state. 


Wide Worta 
The Moslems are very religious 
and exact in all their duties 


To do that, Mohammed Ali believed 
he had to look to Europe and accept 
Western help. He sent student missions 
to France and Italy and invited scien- 
tists and scholars from these countries 
to come to Egypt and increase its re- 
sources and prestige. He also welcomed 
Catholic orders to establish missions, 
open schools and hospitals. 

At the invitation of Mohammed Ali, 
an apostolic delegation for Egypt and 
Arabia was founded in Alexandria in 
1839. The apostolic delegate is the per- 
sonal envoy of the Holy See to the 
Catholic hierarchy of a country and 





supervises missionary activities. He does 
not have diplomatic standing. Egypt, 
center and bastion of Islamic thought 
and culture, was one of the first coun- 
tries in the world to have such a del- 
egation. Before that, only Syria (1762), 
Mesopotamia (1832), and Greece (1834) 
had apostolic delegations. 

The tolerance, insight, and wisdom 
of Mohammed Ali gave Catholic mis- 
sions in Egypt the widest field of ac- 
tivity in the Moslem world. The policy 
of the founder of modern Egypt has 
been continued by his successors. To- 
day Egypt has a quarter of a million 
Catholics; Catholic missions there main- 
tain 200 schools with a student body of 
50,000 made up of Catholics and non- 
Catholics. 


HE number of Catholics in Lebanon 

is over half a million, in Syria, 
110,000; in Iraq, 68,000; in Jordan and 
Arab Palestine more than _ 100,000. 
Most of these belong to the Eastern 
branch, the Uniate church. 

Even in remotest Arab villages, one 
can see Catholic missions complete with 
chapel, school, and clinic. Institutions 
like the Khoronfish Jesuit College of 
Catro, St. Mark’s College of Alexandria, 
St. Joseph University in Beirut, Leb- 
anon, and the American Jesuit school 
in Bagdad; Iraq, have contributed a 
great deal to the cultural and scientific 
progress of these countries. 

One of the most tireless workers for 
Moslem-Catholic co-operation was the 
late Monsignor Arthur Hughes, who 


‘ passed away last summer. As apostolic 


delegate to Egypt since 1942 and the 
first Papal internuncio to Egypt since 
1947, Monsignor Hughes became one 
of the most loved foreign personalities 
in the Middle East. He was described 
as “the Englishman who made Cath- 
olic history in the Moslem world.” 
Born in London in 1902, Monsignor 
Hughes spent half his life in Africa as 
member of the Missionaries of Our 
Lady of Africa, known as the White 
Fathers. 

“The bonds of friendship that unite 
the Holy See and Islam are not recent,” 
Monsignor Hughes declared when dip- 
lomatic relations with Egypt were un- 
der consideration, “but, in a_ world 
leaning heavily towards atheism, these 
bonds have to be strengthened. It is 
encouraging to note that Islam, as well 
as Christianity, has an undying faith 
in God, is inspired by prayers, and 
teaches goodness and charity.” 

Through his efforts, Egypt's diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican became 
an early possibility. “Catholicism has 
a privileged position here,” said Mon- 
signor Hughes. “Our priests go about 
freely in the streets in their religious 
robes. Our nuns are welcomed with 
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HE most expensive telephone 

booth in the world is not, as 
you might expect, in the private 
suite of some communications ty- 
coon. It is a cubicle done in 
matched panels of West Indian bees- 
wing mahogany for the convenience 
of stenographers who work for Mon- 
teath T. Dayton, head of an import- 
ing firm in the Bronx. Mr. Dayton, 
whose entire modernistic plant con- 
sists of rooms paneled in various rare 
woods, figures the booth would cost 
anybody else about five thousand 
dollars. As the biggest importer of 
precious woods the U. S. has had 
for the past ninety years, he knows 
what he’s talking about. 

Top-flight manufacturers of skis 
from Switzerland and the Scandi- 
navian countries come to him for 
carloads of choice billets of U. S. 
hickory. In his office, done in African 
figured mahogany, they meet hair- 
brush makers looking for olivewood 
and cutlery people seeking rosewood 
for knife handles. Next door, in a 
room paneled to the ceiling with 
foreign oaks, a vice-president is try- 
ing to hurry a shipment of snake- 
wood from Dutch Guiana for a pro- 
ducer of walking sticks. Girls in the 
satinwood reception room talk to 
dealers from all over the continent. 

Fortunately, most of these people 
can be supplied with their unusual 
needs. A drawing-instrument manu- 
facturer argues with a specialist in 
furniture inlay, while a harried sec- 
retary tries to explain that the shed 
outside has over $150,000 worth of 
pearwood logs inside, a year’s sup- 
ply for both. A fretful little wood- 
carver with a Park Avenue clientele 
purchases an enormous quantity of 
limewood from England. Another 
inlay artist wishes to buy only two 
billets of Brazilian violet wood; he 
is courteously dealt with. His bill: 
$300. 

A dignified mill representative is 
dickering for persimmon wood; he 
will make bobbins for sewing-machine 
thread out of it, or wooden shuttles. 
A New Jersey golf-club maker wants 
some of the same thing for golf-club 
heads. Pipe makers gobble up all 
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the briar the company can lay its 
hands on. Manufacturers of cedar 
chests and gift boxes clamor for 
camphorwood from Borneo (the 
supply is slowly returning to normal 
since the war). To keep clarinet 
makers supplied with African gren- 
adilla, the company has two men at 
its South Amboy, New Jersey, plant 
who do nothing but cut the stuff 
into clarinet lengths. There are that 
many musicians who buy clarinets 
every year! 

A lot of the exotic woods are still 
in short supply. Woods like zebra, 
sandal, amaranth, eucalyptus, eb- 
onies, tiger, partridgewood, lace- 
wood, koa, tulip, and others are 
down to a few sticks in the com- 
pany’s heavily insured sheds, either 
because they are from places still 
war-scarred or because of fluctuating 
demand. 

During the war the company, 
which supplied the U. S. Navy with 
tremendous quantities of teak, heav- 
iest of woods, was also a stockpile of 
balsa, lightest of woods and ideal for 
life rafts. Contradictions are part 
of the game. 

For example, though there is an 
air of far-off lands and adventure 
about the business, it does not pre- 
vent it from having fun at home. 
A little boy in the neighborhood 
asked one day if he could buy a 
length of lemonwood to make a bow. 
The company solemnly charged him 
a dime for it, then had one of its 
men plane the wood into shape for 
nothing. They even strung it for 
him. He went away happy. The 
company grinned and felt good 
about the whole thing. 

Two days later a letter came in 
from the little boy’s mother. How 
dared they, she wanted to know, put 
such a dangerous weapon into the 
hands of a child? Furthermore, 
weren’t there some hickory arrows 
supposed to go with a lemonwood 
bow? Well then, insisted Mama, 
with no regard for logic, where in 
tarnation were the arrows? Mon- 
teath T. Dayton sighed wearily. 
Rare wood sales are now confined 


to customers of voting age. 
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great reverence. 1 may even say thy 
our various religious orders are mop 
respected over here than in som 
Christian countries.” 

Another link in - Catholic-Moslen 
friendship is Monsignor Georges Hakim, 
Archbishop of Haifa and of Galile 
Himself a displaced Arab from th 
Holy Land, Monsignor Hakim visite 
Europe after the Palestine campaig 
to mobilize help for the refugees, [y 
Palestine and Lebanon he took 
sonal charge of relief in certain area 
and distributed supplies donated by 
Catholics all over the world to Moslem 
and Christian alike. 

The frequent appeals of the Holy 
Father and Catholic bishops in favo 
of the Arab refugees have assured they 
unfortunates that they are not friend. 
less in the world. Catholic relief com. 
mittees work side by side with Moslem 
and others in refugee camps. Ni 
per cent of the refugees sheltered and | 
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Such demonstrations of good will and 
co-operation are helping dispel remain. 
ing sentiments of rivalry and distrust, 

It came as no surprise in the Middle 
East when Fides, the agency represent 
ing the views of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, a 
nounced in the Vatican (November 
23): “The isolation of the Moslem 
world is coming to an end.” 

Noting a more receptive attitude on 
the part of Moslems, Fides wrote in its | 
weekly bulletin: “This is precisely the | 
place where Christianity and Islam aan | 
meet. . . . The possibility of a common 
front for God does not seem to be 
excluded.” | 

The first official Moslem reaction to 
Fides’ comments came from Mr. Younes 
El-Bahry, secretary-general of the World 
Moslem Association in Europe and _ 
Africa. Mr. El-Bahry said his associa 
tion would work “hand in hand with 
the Catholic world to combat not only 
Communism, but all destructive doc 
trines, which aim at anarchy, nihilism, 
and the degradation and negation ol 
humanity.” 

Stressing the necessity of a common 
front, Mr. El-Bahry suggested a com 
ference of Catholic and Moslem rep 
resentatives to co-ordinate their efforts — 
and strengthen already existing ties. 

Both Catholics and Moslems seem to — 
have realized the importance of work — 
ing together against a common enemy 
threatening all believers in God. Four | 
hundred million Catholics and two 
hundred and fifty million Moslems ia 
the world represent a remarkable force. 

The coming months may show what 
this combined front of religion will do 
against the aggressive forces of atheism 
and Communism. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


“Knowledge of the Truth’’ 


Enclosed ad is a sample of many appearing in Birming- 
ham papers. It is this sort of thing that increases bigotry 
in the South, yet no one refutes the stuff or protests to 
the editors. What would you suggest?—A. Y., GREENSBORO, 
ALA, 


As emphasized by the Apostle of the Gentiles, it is the will 
of God that “all men be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth” (1 Tim. 2:4). For some time the Knights of 
Columbus have been conducting a masterful campaign of 
publicity in behalf of the Church. Their propagation of the 
Faith consists in the circulation of leaflets and pamphlets for 
home study courses and in the preparation of ads for inclusion 
in local newspapers and in magazines. Favorable reaction 
among Catholics and even non-Catholics has far exceeded 
the most optimistic expectations. Although advertising has 
been confined thus far to North American publications, re- 
quests for literature have been received from forty-eight 
foreign countries. 

We recommend that you contact the nearest Council of the 
Knights of Columbus, also their Religious Information 
Bureau at 4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri. A com- 
parison of sample ads will exemplify the difference in both 
content and tone, Without contentiousness the K. of C. ads 
simply present what the Catholic Church really does believe 
and teach, coupled with a pithy clarification of the why of 
Catholic doctrine. The radio programs listed in the enclosed 
ad suggest the necessity and feasibility of corresponding pro- 
grams under Catholic auspices. The circumstances outlined 
in your letter indicate a typical field for the lay apostolate 
of Catholic Action. 


What Next! 


Unavoidably, my youngsters attend a public school. Must 
I sit back helplessly if the Board of Education decides to 
tun off in school the films, “Human Growth” and 
“Human Beginnings?”—1. M., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Assuming that you reside in the city of Buffalo, New York, 
it would be interesting to learn the “unavoidable” circum- 
stances which seem to necessitate your children’s attending a 
public rather than a parochial school. 

As predicted in the “Sign Post” of last October, the follow- 
up to Human Growth, entitled Human Beginnings, is now 
ready for release. According to the New York Times of March 
7, the latter is a sex-educational film for tots of kinder- 
garten age and for the more mature youngsters of the first 
and second grades, Judging by the enthusiasm of producers 
and others some, not all psychopaths are as yet in confine- 
ment. Dr. Lester F. Beck is quoted as saying that the home 
cannot do all that is necessary in sex education of children. 
It is only too true that, in general, the home does not do so. 
However, it does not follow that the home cannot do so. And 
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it is inherent in the very laws of nature that parents should 
be the educators in so delicate and sacred a sphere. Again— 
psychologist Dr. Beck: “We did not put anything in the film 
that we did not get from the children.” For that inversion 
and perversion of right order, the late FDR had an expres- 
sion—somewhat inelegant, but apt—“the tail wagging the 
dog.” 

Recently, several bishops have forbidden the attendance 
of children in their dioceses at any showing of Human 
Growth, whether in public schools or elsewhere. Should you 
be confronted by this problem, you need not “sit back help- 
lessly.” “This subject should be discussed only in moral 
tones; any presentation of the topic should be thoroughly 
implemented by its ethical angles. Therefore, since teachers 
in public schools may not impose their religious views upon 
their pupils, they should not expound the subject of sex.” 
(“Sign Post,” October, 1949). 

For the education of parents we recommend What Parents 
Should Teach Their Little Ones, a pamphlet selling for 
fifteen cents, obtainable from Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, 
1, Minnesota. Also Mother’s Little Helper, thirty cents, ob- 
tainable from Marian Mothers, 5407 N. Clark St., Chicago 
40, Illinois. Did space permit we would embody here in its 
entirety, the most sensible and wholesome appraisal of 
Human Growth thus far published; reprints of the editorial 
by Leon Zabriskie (January 13, 1950) may be available from 
the Great Neck News of Great Neck, New York. The editor 
says in part: “There is only one thing wrong with Human 
Growth. It places the human sex experience in the same 
classification with the rutting instincts of animals. The 
picture gives an admirable demonstration of the how, but 
completely ignores the more important why.” Again: “But, 
the argument goes, many parents are not qualified, or are 
too embarrassed. These are not reasons for failing in sex 
education at home; they are excuses, The job is there for 
the parents to do, and they should learn to do it. They might 
be interested in a course (on the subject) which could be 
part of an adult education program at night.” 


Computation of Time 


On a day when I wish to receive Holy Communion, may 
I partake of food and drink until 12:13 A.M.2?—p. M. L., 
UNION CITY, N. J. 


In your locality you would enjoy that much leeway at no 
time of the year, on the basis of the difference between mean 
solar time and true solar time. According to the Church's 
Code of Canon Law, the custom of the locality is to be 
followed in reckoning the hours of the day; in the observ. 
ance of fast and abstinence, and of the Eucharistic fast, any 
recognized computation of time may be followed (Canon 33). 

In this country standard time is reckoned according to 
four zones—Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific. Since 
the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, the zonal 
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difference works out as follows: at 10:00 a.m., E.s.T., it 
would be only 7:00 a.M., P.s.T.; 8:00 A.M., M.S.T.; 
9:00 A.M., c.s.T. In any given zone, when daylight-saving 
time is in effect, advantage may be taken of that hour, in such 
wise that the Eucharistic fast would not begin until 1:00 
A.M., E.D.T., €.D.T., and so on. Over and above standard 
time and daylight-saving time, localities may enjoy a further 
margin of time which, however, varies almost from day 
to day. 

In Union City, New Jersey, the additional margin based 
upon the difference between mean solar (standard) time and 
true solar time does not work out to your advantage until 
January 4, when it amounts to only half a minute. This 
margin increases by a half-minute each day until February 
17; on February 18 it recedes by a half-minute daily until 
\pril 29, after which there is no favorable margin at all 
until June 7, From that date onward until January 4, the 
difference is negligible and variant. In cirtumstances such 
as travel or overnight employment, this preblem would be 
of considerable importance to a daily communicant. Many 
almanacs feature time charts which would: enable you to 
figure out your schedule for the year, based on locality and 
calendar dates, 


Spiritual Affinity 


May I marry my godchild—a convert of about my own 
age?—L. T., DENVER, COLO, 


Yes—provided you obtain a ‘dispensation from the impedi. 
ment of spiritual affinity, existent between godparent and 
godchild as a result of baptism, 


Please Clarity 


In a recent issue of the “Sign Post,” you inveighed against 
a superstitious dependence upon scapulars and other 
devotional articles. Am sure you did not refer to a sin- 
cerely devout recourse to sacramentals—in particular, the 
Brown Scapular of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, But please 
clarify.—M, A., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The March reply to which you refer was directed solely to 
the “Ash Wednesday” and “Palm Sunday” type of Catholic, 
whose so-called piety is such a travesty of sincere and con- 
sistent piety as to be disgustingly superstitious. With that sort 
of thing in mind, we stated: “Departed souls are detained 
in Purgatory until their sins have been expiated. There is 
no guarantee inherent in a scapular or in any other devo- 
tional article, whereby a soul’s release from Purgatory may 
be timed, In representative Catholicity, there is no room for 
superstition.” 

Unfortunately, however, the reply just quoted follows a 
specific question which refers to an approved devotion: “Is 
it true that those who wear the Brown Scapular of Our Lady 
will be liberated from Purgatory, the Saturday following their 
death?” Several letters have been received—most of them 
edifying in tone—protesting the ambiguity and requesting 
clarification. We regret the ambiguity and gladly clarify the 
issue, 

For many centuries, the Carmelite Fathers have accom- 
plished untold good by their faithful promotion of devotion 
to Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, chiefly through the Carmel 
Scapular. The promises revealed by Our Lady, through St. 
Simon Stock and through Pope John XXII, and which refer, 
respectively, to the insurance of eternal salvation and to a 
prompt release from Purgatory, are historically established 
and sound theologically. For that very reason many Vicars 
of Christ have approved the Scapular Apostolate and have 
encouraged deserving clients by the concession of liberal 
indulgences. To by-pass the invitation of Our Lady of the 
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Scapular or to fail to live up to the Scapular promises jy, 
deprive oneself of both a privileged status as a child of Oy 
Lady's predilection and of the benefit of her unique ; 
fluence as the Mediatrix of All Graces, Official literature pe 
tinent to the Scapular is obtainable from the National Shyiy 
of Our Lady of the Scapular, 338 East 29 St., New You 
New York. We recommend enthusiastically that the Carmeiy 
Fathers be contacted at that address for  inspirationj 
literature. 

In conclusion we quote from leaflet literature rine: 
to the Scapular: “The Scapular is not a talisman, It is ny 
a rabbit's foot. It is the sign of devotedness to the Blegg| 
Virgin. . . . It is rash, therefore, to presume that simph, 
because we wear the Scapular we shall be saved. To d 
practicing true devotion to Mary is a great grace, and oy 
that we must strive to deserve by a good life.” It is advisabj 
thus to emphasize the necessity of so living as to merit divine 
approval, In our relations with God there is no room {q 
subterfuge. The salvation of a lax Catholic is not guarantee 
—even by his technical membership in the Church; still Jeg 
so by a pseudo piety consisting of inconsistent recourse 1 
sacramentals. By superstition of that sort, a person stultific 
himself and exposes representative Catholicity to misunde 
standing and derision. 


Sensational, but Inflated 


What is the answer, re the enclosed clipping from 
“Quick”?—1, G., TRENTON, N. J. 


From the clipping we quote in part: “The Vatican shook 
up many married couples and couples planning to wed by 
announcing that it will recognize baptisms performed by five 
Protestant denominations. In the past Catholic doctrine 
would not recognize marriages between Catholics and thos 
it considered nonbaptized.”’ 

Obviously, Quick needs a Roman Catholic consultant for 
its editorial staff. To begin with, the list of non-Catholic 
sects whose administration of baptism is presumably valid i 
inaccurate and incomplete, The Vatican’s recent declaration 
did not “shake up many married couples and couples plan 
ning to wed” in the sense implied by Quick. Whether bap 
tized or unbaptized, a non-Catholic may marry a Catholic 
provided a dispensation be obtained, Without that dispens: 
tion, and without the solemn signing of the customary 
promises—pertinent to the safeguarding of the faith of the 
Catholic party and all offspring—marriage is not permitted, 
regardless of the valid baptism of the non-Catholic patty. 
For all practical purposes the Vatican declaration, garbled 
by Quick, merely states that among approximately two hur- 
dred Protestant sects it can be reasonably presumed that 
about five administer baptism validly. Even in such casts, 
the presumption must be supported by evidence. 


“Your Number Is Up !°’ 


Is it wrong to believe that you will die when “your num- 
ber is up?” Our town recently had a terrible railroad 
accident, which has brought on many wild discussions. 
How can free will affect the time and circumstances of 
death?—R. L., ROCKVILLE, N. Y, 


Expresssions such as: “You will die when your number is 
up” have an odious connotation and savor of fatalism in 4 
blind, irrational sense unacceptable to anyone who believe 
in the existence of God and His providence, At best, any 
such expression is a flippant formulation of what can and 
must be said: “You will die at a time and in circumstances 
foreseen by God.” Since God is perfect, His knowledge, 
power, and goodness are infinite. The divine intellect knows 
whatever is possible; among all possible things, the divine 
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will actualizes whatever, all things considered, is for the best. 

It may easily happen that human free will affects the time 
and physical circumstances of death as well as the moral 
circumstances—for example, if one decides to drive a car 
while intoxicated, Since we are endowed with responsibility 
for the morality or immorality of our conscious conduct, 
free will must affect the moral circumstances of death. Hence, 
the pointed reminders of the Lord of Life and Death: “You 
know not the day nor the hour,” (Matt. 25:13) and “I will 
render to every man according to his works” (Apoc. 22:12). 
That rendition of divine sanction does not refer to a death 
which is physically tragic, but to reward or punishment after 
death, Death by martyrdom is physically tragic, but morally 
enviable. For a comparison between the moral, controllable 
circumstances of death in the case of the just and the unjust, 
read the Book of Wisdom, chapters three and five. 


The ‘What?’ of Original Sin 


I just bought a Bible but don’t grasp the meaning of the 
original sin committed by Adam and Eve.—A. M. s., 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


For several reasons it is clear that their original sin involved 
very grave guilt. They were alerted thoroughly against temp- 
tation; dire sanction was promulgated; they were endowed 
with preternatural or superhuman wisdom as well as with 
divine grace; they were aware of their responsibility for the 
future human family, 

From both Old and New Testaments, it is clear that their 
sin may be classified as disobedience. “By one man sin en- 
tered into this world; and by sin, death. By the disobedience 
of one man . . .” (Romans: c, 5). However, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas reminds us, a person does not disobey merely in 
order to be disobedient—beyond disobedience there is a more 
ultimate objective and motivation, such as pride, covetous- 
ness, lust, or some other sinful attitude and purpose. 

In the case of Adam and Eve it would seem from the narra. 
tive context of their temptation and fail that their sin, while 
involving disobedience, was ultimately one of pride—an at- 
tempt at excessive independence of God. The figures of 
speech employed by the inspired writer are to be interpreted 
according to the sense and usage then current, Such inter- 
pretation does not call for a literal understanding of the 
record—to the effect that their sin consisted in the plucking 
and tasting of tree fruit or that the tempter actually assumed 
the guise of a serpent. The latter reference does bespeak 
reality; but as a figure of speech it is based upon a concept 
well understood by the followers of Moses, and which 
originated among the pagan neighbors of the chosen people. 
So, too, the reference to the original sin of our first parents, 
although couched in figurative language, bespeaks a tragic 
reality 


Catholie Action 


Please explain Catholic Action.—}. G., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
As defined by Pope Pius XI, Catholic Action is “the particip- 
ation of the Catholic laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy.” 
This organized and properly directed co-operation of the laity 
with the clergy dates back to apostolic times. His Holiness 
emphasized that, despite variation in activity due to the needs 
of the Church in various countries and at different times, the 
basic elements of Catholic Action must be ever the same— 
furtherance of the salvation of souls by organized endeavor 
under the direction of the hierarchy. 

In the United States Catholic Action is, for the most part, 
under the direction of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the various departments of which are presided over 
by members of the hierarchy. The following are but some 
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samples, typical of the fields of Catholic endeavor unified 
and co-ordinated by the NCWC:; Immigration aid, Christian 
Doctrine, education, Catholic news service; under the head- 
ing of Social Action, industrial relations, family life, rural 
life, postwar reconstruction, parish credit unions. For a 
comprehensive understanding of the ramified and thorough 
organization of Catholic Action in the U. S. A., we recom- 
mend that you consult a copy of The National Catholic 
Almanac, published annually by the St. Anthony Guild Press 
of Paterson, N. J. 


U.S.A.-Vatican Relations 


Why should Myron Taylor or a successor be appointed 
to represent the U.S.A. at the Vatican?—F. B., WILKES- 
BARRE, PA. 


Why not? To be precise, Myron Taylor was merely a per- 
sonal representative of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
albeit in their official capacity as chief executive of this 
country. Taylor was accredited to the Vatican as an am- 
bassador to the most influential Shepherd of Christendom. 
However, from the viewpoint of recognized diplomatic pro- 
cedure, an American ambassador representing the State 
Department could be sent to the Vatican as to any other 
temporal government. The Pope is a temporal as well as 
a spiritual sovereign. His Holiness’ status as a temporal ruler 
is acknowledged by about forty countries which maintain 
official diplomatic relations with the Holy See—including 
Great Britain, a decidedly non-Catholic nation. 

It may be a revelation to many Americans to learn that 
even prior to 1848 consular relations were observed between 
this country and the Papal States. Even a tyro in the field 
of world history is in the know as to the incontestability of 
the Papal claims to temporal sovereignty. Despite political 
diatribes against President Polk and antireligious propa- 
ganda directed to the Jesuits, Archbishop Hughes of New 
York, and Pope Pius IX, both House and Senate voted by an 
overwhelming majority to establish a legation at Rome. In 
1848 Jacob L. Martin was appointed first American Minister 
to the Papal States. Several other able and famous Americans 
succeeded Martin, especially through the delicate period of 
the American Civil War and the equally delicate period of the 
invasion and seizure of the Papal States by the unscrupulous 
protagonists of a united Italy. 

The rape of the Papal States in 1870 was no more reason 
for the discontinuance of American diplomatic relations than 
the Communist rape of China in 1950. For an interesting 
survey of diplomatic relations between the U.S.A. and the 
Vatican, read chapter twenty of The Church in U. S. History, 
published by Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana; also, 
Consular Relations between the U.S.A. and the Papal States, 
by Leo F. Stock, published by the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Harm Done Not Irreparable 
I have been told it is impossible to rectify a marriage be- 
tween a Catholic and a non-Catholic if the marriage was 
before a non-Catholic minister. Is that true?—J. H., 
PHILA., PA. 


Assuming good will on the part of both bride and groom, 
there is no reason why the marriage, invalid in the eyes of 
the Church, cannot be rectified. They need only submit the 
case to their parish priest, undergo instructions, sign the usual 
promises, obtain the necessary dispensation for a mixed mar- 
riage, and, in the case of the Catholic, make a sincere confes- 
sion. To rectify invalid marriages is one of the purposes of 
the Chantery Office in each diocese. The harm is by no 
means irreparable. 
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Industry councils, proposed in the papal 


Councils 


encyclicals, offer a democratic solution to the conflict which 


HE recent strikes in steel and coal, 

the current strikes in the automotive 
industry, and the threatened strikes in 
other vital areas of our economy have 
arrested the attention of all thoughtful 
people. The question which is universal- 
ly asked is: what can be done about it? 
There seems to be no satisfactory answer 
‘ising out of the existing economic 
system: not at least if we desire peaceful 
relations, the common good, and pro- 
tection against the disastrous conse- 
quences of inflation. There is an in- 
herent conflict of interests which today 
meet at the bargaining table. Both sides 
ire arguing over a contingent future— 
namely, what will be the future profits 
of a particular business, and therefore 
what wages are to be paid out or what 
welfare benefits distributed? The conflict 
irises in large part because neither side 
can be clairvoyant as to the future. Costs 
cannot be estimated without knowing 
how much production the market will 
bsorb, and hence no one knows what 
profits will accrue from future opera- 
t10Nns. 

The solution offered by some is na- 
tional planning with public ownership, 
on the model of the British Socialist 
Labor Party. Others propose a managed 
economy along the lines of continental 
social legislation. Some are content with 
a further development of the Social Se- 
curity Program of the “New Deal” or 

Fair Deal.” Of course, there are some 
blind and stubborn reactionaries who 
will not learn the lesson of history and 
therefore think that we can return to 
the “laissez-faire” economy of the nine- 
teenth century. 

There are others still, small in num- 
ber, who reject the idea of further in- 
terference and control by the state and 
propose instead a democratic and func- 
tional system along the lines of the papal 
encyclicals. 

rhis vision of a new order which de- 
rives from natural law and Christian 
ethics is called by common consent and 
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threatens our economic system 


by MOST REV. KARL J. ALTER, D.D. 


for the sake of a uniform terminology 
the “Industry Council System.” It is 
hoped that it will engage the interest 
of a much wider group and take on de- 
finite form and a concrete program of 
action. 

In the first place, it is highly desirable 
that we have a clear understanding of 
the characteristic elements of the pres- 
ent economic system so that we do not 
start from a false premise. In the second 
place, we should have a comprehensive 
grasp not only of the abstract principles 
involved in a new economic order con- 
forming to principles of social justice, 
but also of a concrete workable plan 
or program. 

It is not quite correct to describe the 
present situation as one of individualist 
capitalism according to nineteenth cen- 
tury notions. Change and modifications 
have taken place in current economic 
thinking, so that a quite different pic- 
ture is presented from the one which 
was portrayed by classical economists of 
the past. The legal encouragement and 
protection provided by the New Deal 
Government have outmoded much of 
the economic theory of individualism, 
particulary in respect to the determina- 
tion of wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 


UR economy is no longer domin- 
ated exclusively by big business or 
finance capitalism. National and interna- 
national unions have in the last two 
decades attained a position of power and 
prestige unlike anything which existed 
in the past. In the present historical 
juncture, it is not so much the domina- 
tion of management and ownership over 
labor and the public which we have to 
face, as it is the domination over the 
public interest and the common good 
by the class or group interests of highly 
organized business and highly organized 
unions. 
The recent victories for labor in the 
steel, coal, and automotive industries 
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have been gained partly at the expense 
of owners, but more particularly at 
the expense of the public. The unorgan- 
ized forty million workers with their 
dependents are obliged to pay the in- 
creased prices for steel and coal without 





any concomitant advantages in terms of 
higher wages for themselves and with- 
out the substantial security and welfare 
benefits secured by the union members. 

It is an utter illusion to assume that 
the increased benefits for the organized 
workers can be derived from profits 
alone. The corporate profits which were 
substantial in the past few years have 
in large measure been plowed back into 
new plant and better tools and equip- 
ment. The owners did not secure the 
chief benefits of this improved produc- 
tivity. Dividends were only moderately 
increased and the market values of com- 
mon stocks have fluctuated in accordance 
with dividends paid out or reasonably 
anticipated. Wages, by contrast, together 
with hours and working conditions in 
the manufacturing industries, have 
greatly improved. 

So far so good. There is no intent 
whatsoever to find fault with this better 
distribution of income, but nevertheless 
it is a fact and should not be suppressed 
since it is a direct result of substantial 
changes in our economic thinking and 
economic processes. 

Management and ownership cannot 
honestly be regarded as supreme in those 
sectors of our economy where strong 
union organization exists. It can be 
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readily granted that the spirit of in- 
dividualism still carries over from the 

t and colors our current thoughts 
and actions. But this spirit is found in 
the ranks of labor as well as ownership; 
and in the final analysis it is the spirit 
of human selfishness which we must 
combat. 

It is not beside the point to call at- 
tention to the fact that it is easy to 
mistake the means for the end. The end 
is social justice and social charity. The 
papal encyclicals lay great stress upon 
this moral renovation of society as a 
supreme objective. Without the spiritual 
and moral reconstruction, it is hopeless 
to expect any great improvement no 
matter what sort of an economic system 
is adopted. This does not mean that 
we should depend solely upon super- 
natural means for the improvement of 
moral conditions, but rather that we 
should act on the individual conscience 
and simultaneously exert every effort to 
create a social environment in which the 
individual can achieve his spiritual des- 
tiny and practice justice and charity 
with the largest measure of success. 
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A Christian order of society can be 
as helpful in the economic field in 
achieving spiritual objectives, as it is 
in the political field. No one, however, 
would say that the democratic political 
order is essential to the achievement of 
social justice. It may be the most desir- 
able and effective, as our Catholic au- 
thorities in political science maintain. 
The same holds true for the economic 
order. Here, also, a democratic form of 
organization may be most helpful; but, 
again, it is not essential. Hence, it seems 
to be an exaggeration to compare our 
Christian concept of an economic order 
with our precise and dogmatic teaching 
in respect to marriage and the family. 
In the latter case, our teaching is clear 
and unmistakable in its application. 
There is no uncertainty between the 
abstract principles and the concrete situ- 
ations to which they apply. 

A body of principles is not in itself a 
plan nor a program. The principles 
must be reduced to concrete proposals 
before a program can be advocated. 
Furthermore, there will be of necessity 
a variety of plans even though the prin- 





ciples stay the same—for the concrete 
economic conditions vary greatly from 
one part of the world to another. What 
applies to Indonesia or the Near East 
will not apply to the U. S. A. Pope Pius 
XI makes this pertinent observation: 
“Thus, even in the sphere of social eco- 
nomics, although the Church has never 
proposed a definite technical system, 
since this is not her field, she has, never- 
theless, clearly outlined the guiding 
principles which, while susceptible of 
varied concrete applications according 
to the diversified conditions of times 
and places and peoples, indicate the 
safe way of securing the happy progress 
of society” (Par. 34. Div. Red.). It is 
precisely when we come to a consider- 
ation of the concrete plan that we find 
ourselves in difficulties. These difficul- 
ties are not merely the result of faint- 
heartedness nor an unwillingness to face 
problems, but are due rather to the 
obscurity of the concrete proposals and 
the resistances to social change found in 
human nature itself. 


IUS XI, in Quadragesimo Anno and 

Divini Redemptoris, lays great stress 
on the fact that it should be the aim 
and the chief function of the state in 
its social legislation to restore or re- 
create the vocational or functional 
groups as integral elements in a sound 
economic order. This emphasis on the 
state’s duty evidently assumes that direc- 
tion and stimulation in the reconstruc- 
tion of the social order must come from 
government by way of new laws. Further- 
more, it is not sufficient that they be 
merely laws of social reform in the 
sense that they correct certain individual 
problems, but rather that they correct 
the fundamental conflicts and evils of 
the system itself. New laws, moreover, 
will not come into existence by them- 
selves. They presuppose an open mind 
and readiness to accept the new ideas on 
the part of legislators, and they re- 
quire also the presentation of a definite 
program to the legislature by those who 
understand and energetically urge the 
new order or ethical approach to an 
improved economic system. 

If we speak of a new social economic 
order, then logically there must come 
into being an authority vested with 
power to make and enforce decisions. 
There can be no order without author- 
ity. Sanctions require, moreover, an ex- 
ercise of police power. Hence, a new 
system cannot come into existence mere- 
ly by voluntary effort but requires also 
government action. 


Today, organized business and 
labor wield vast ec i 
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THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


by CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


If I have gloried in my fatherhood, 
Seeing my daughters wondrously more fair 
Than even sacramental insight could 
Have dared to dream in the pre-nuptial prayer; 
If proudly I have also seen my sons 
As spiritual athletes rise and take 
That which the flesh for all its prowess shuns, 
The seal of consecration for Thy sake, 
To Thee be all the glory, God, to Thee, 
Source of all power, all paternity. 





Now, what are the difficulties which 
stand in the way of further progress? 
The chief difficulty is the disagreement 
among the proponents of the new order 
concerning the function of the Industry 
Councils. Some Catholic social scientists 
hold that the function must include 
the determination not only of the pro- 
cesses of production and distribution, 
but also decisions concerning profits, 
prices, wages, hours, and the expansion 
and location of industry. Others vehe- 
mently reject such a definition of func- 
tion, especially in respect to profits 
prices, and capital investment. They 
hold that here is a legitimate field for 
the operation of the principles of 
competition under social control in an 
open market. This disagreement must 
be resolved before any notable progress 
can be made. 

\ second difficulty arises in respect 
to union activities. Shall they continue 
the process of collective bargaining be- 
tween themselves and management as at 
present over wages, hours, and working 
conditions? If so, how shall we reconcile 
these activities with the function of 
Industry Councils? Either the latter must 
be limited in their functions or else 
the unions must be limited. They can- 
not both be the determining authority. 


[US XI, in Quadragesimo Anno, 

makes a statement which cannot be 
interpreted in any other way than as a 
reference to this situation: ““The demand 
and supply of labor divides men on 
the labor market into two classes, as into 
two camps, and the bargaining between 
these two parties transforms the labor 
market into an arena where the two 
armies are engaged in combat. To this 
grave disorder, which is leading society 
to ruin, a remedy must be applied as 
speedily as possible. But there can not be 
question of any perfect cure, except this 
opposition be done away with and well- 
ordered members of the social body 
come into being anew, vocational groups 
namely, binding men together not ac- 
cording to the position they occupy on 
the labor market, but according to the 
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diverse functions which they exercise 
in society.” 

A third difficulty arises in respect to 
the area in which Industry Councils shall 
operate. Shall they extend to retail 
trade or only to wide-flung wholesale 
trade? Shall they include small business 
or only big business, and how big is 
big? Shall they apply only to interstate 
commerce or to local commerce within 
the States? 

Since the three elements which have 
to be harmonized are the public, the 
owners, and the workers, how shall we 
create a common denominator of inter- 
est? Obviously, the particular interests 
do not change merely because they are 
expressed through an Industry Council. 
Shall all three elements have equal rep- 
resentation in the Councils, and shall 
decisions be made by majority vote? 
Shall the government delegates have 
a veto power only when the public in- 
terest is adversely affected, or shall it 
vote equally on all questions raised? It 
is obvious that, even if the Industry 
Councils were organized with broad 
powers and possessed with authority to 
enforce decisions, there would still be 
need of management or an executive au- 
thority on the individual plant level. 
How shall management personnel be 
selected, and to whom shall it be respon- 
sible? Moreover, what functions shall be 
performed by the boards of trustees if 
the Industry Councils take over the de- 
termination of profits, prices, wages, in- 
vestment policies, etc? 

It is manifest that a great deal of spade 
work still remains to be done. It would 
be easy if we were to follow the pattern 
of the socialist-labor government of 
England. There the government merely 
passes the necessary legislation defining 
function, powers, and structure of the 
various boards or councils which it con- 
siders necessary to regulate economic life. 
It is a planned economy; but the plan- 
ning is in the hands of one political 
party and represents the will of govern- 
ment. It is radically distinct, therefore, 
from the papal doctrine which does not 
approve of extensive nationalization of 
productive property, but which insists 





on the maintenance of private property 
and demands that the three elements, 
viz., public, owners, and workers, be 
organized on a voluntary basis even 
though authorized by the government. 

In the logical order structure must 
follow function. Hence, it will be im. 
possible to create the structure of the 
Industry Councils in actual practice un- 
til there exists a clear pattern respecting 


‘functions; it need not be a complete 


blueprint. The type or form of organiza- 
tion will depend on the rights, duties, 
and over-all responsibilities which shall 
be delegated to the Industry Councils, 
as distinct from those retained by the 
state, the owners, and the workers in 
their respective areas. We recognize the 
truth of what the famous Belgian com- 
mentator, Father Muller, states on the 
encyclicals in his book entitled, Le 
Politique Corporate: “Corporative or- 
ganization is not assembled like a ma- 
chine; it is born; it grows and flourishes 
from the impulse of internal and spon- 
taneous forces which the legislator can 
certainly ‘direct, watch, stimulate, re- 
strain’ but on which it is useless for 
him to impose his will.” 


HERE are two particular countries 

which have attempted to put in ef- 
fect a corporative system in their national 
economy. They are Italy under Mus- 
solini and Portugal under Salazar. Wc 
can hear almost immediately the cry 
“Fascism.” But wait! We are not recont- 
mending the adoption of either systeim. 
Pius XI paid his respects to the Italian 
system in Quadragesimo Anno, and no 
one can forget his criticism of it. Never- 
theless, he did not condemn it entirely, 
but only its excesses. There is moreover 
a fundamental distinction between a 
corporative political state and a corpora- 
tive social economy. Mussolini adopted 
the former, Salazar the latter. 

It would be very helpful if some of our 
social scientists would contrast both 
systems and spell out their specific ditfer- 
ences. It would be better still if they 
would point out features of the Portu- 
guese system and of the more recent legis- 
lation in Belguim which could be ac- 
cepted by us in the U. S. and those which 
should be rejected. It is, in fact, neces- 
sary to come down out of the realm of 
the abstract and grapple with such con- 
crete problems as the following: Shall 
government initiate the Industry Council 
System, or shall it come about by volun- 
tary action? If so, by whom? Shall there 
be collective bargaining as now between 
labor unions and management? Shall 
strikes be allowed or forbidden, with 
recourse only to labor courts? What 
rights shall owners retain as distinct 
from those of the Industry Councils? 
Will labor unions be sanctioned by the 
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state if they are in competition ‘n the 
same industry with one another as the 
C.1.0. and the A.F. of L.? Will labor 
unions be allowed to continue to include 
in the same organization workers in 
such diverse functions as metal trades, 
textile, leather, plastics, and enamel man- 
ufacturing? If so, how can they be clas- 
sified as functional groups? The only 
common denominator is the class con- 
flict interest. These are practical ques- 
tions which disturb students, executives, 
and also labor leaders. We know that 
there is far more to the Industry Council 
System than this, but we shall make 
more rapid progress if we remove the 
obscurity surrounding some of these 
questions. 


HILST we are waiting to clarify 

W the function and structure of an 
Industry Council System, we might give 
some thought to that other section of 
the papal recommendations which con- 
cerns a modification of the present wage 
system. The Holy Father says that a 
wage contract is not unjust, but it 
should be modified by a participation in 
profits, management, and ownership. 
Such a modification by means of a real 
partnership would at least create on the 
individual plant or corporation level 
a real mutuality of interest between 
owners and workers. It would be a de- 
parture from the existing wage system 
and would be a real adventure into a 
form of co-operation which could give 
to workers a new status in the economic 
order. 

Just as in the political order each 
citizen has a voice in government by 
reason of the fact that he can vote for 
government officials and stand for elec- 
tion to public office, so also it would be 
possible for him to have a similar voice 
in economic life. Two things would be 
required. Since economic policies are 
determined by the boards of trustees 
of business, and since these also elect 
or appoint the responsible executives 
in the field of management, why should 
it not be possible for workers to elect 
some of the representatives to the boards 
just as owners or stockholders do now. 
There would be real partnership of 
capital and labor, if they would jointly 
choose the management and outline 
policies. Labor, however, should be con- 
tent with a minority position at first and 
until such time as it has developed ex- 
perience and by means of its dividends 
purchased the right to a larger repre- 
sentation through ownership of stock. 

The second requirement, in order to 
develop a common interest with owners, 
would be for labor to share in the profits 
of the business for which it works. The 
term profits should be defined not as 
surplus or reserves, but as dividends 
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which accrue to owners and workers ac- 
cording to a predetermined tormula. 
Surplus and reserves at the present time 
really belong to the business and are for 
the benefit of both owners and workers. 
Only dividends paid out have value for 
ownership; for even the value of their 
stock is appraised by the ratio of divi- 
dends received. ‘The present dcmands 
for pensions and welfare benefits in 
coal, steel, automotive industry, glass, 
etc. are predicated on the fact that 
surplus and reserves belong not to the 
owners but to the business and hence 
are to be made the basis for funded pen- 
sion plans rather than pay as you go 
plans. 

The first charge against industry is a 
living wage. Unfortunately, the living 
wage is not an exact measuring rod, 
but rather a goal to be sought after. In 
a real partnership the wages would be 
defined as the going rate in compar- 
able areas of business or employment. 
The charge against industry over 
and beyond material and management 
costs is, or should be, a rental charge 
paid to the owners for the use of plant, 
tools, and equipment. This rental charge 
should be equal to the current rate of 
interest paid by government on its long- 
term bonds. At present this rate is be- 
tween two and one-half and three per 
cent. The third charge against industry 
or business is the formation of a reserve 
or contingency fund. This is an absolute 
necessity in modern business, if the 
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latter is to be prepared to finance promp- 
tly technological changes, plant expan- 
sion when needed, obsolescence, and 
other emergencies. It should be set up 
at a fixed ratio of the capital investment, 
say between 15 and 20 per cent. When 
drawn upon, it should be immediately 
replaced out of earnings. 

Only after the above needs of business 
have been cared for out of income is 
it proper to consider the residue of 
earnings as profits. Owners and workers 
would share in this residue, if there 
is to be a true partnership. Moreover, 
the constantly recurring conflicts which 
precipitate strikes would, if not alto- 
gether, at Jeast in large part be elimin- 
ated. The present conflict revolves 
around the question as to how to divide 
equitably the profits of business or in- 
dustry between owners and workers. If 
there were a fixed formula of participa- 
tion, then the question would be auto- 
matically solved. 

This formula for the division of profits 
would be established by the board of 
trustees on which both owners and 
workers are represented. It would pro- 


vide, moreover, a sliding scale of dis- 
tribution of dividends between capital! 
and labor. The bigger the profit, the’ 
bigger the share of the workers; the; 
smaller the profit, the smaller their share. 
To illustrate: if a business earned 5 
per cent profit (as defined) on capital in- 
vested, then the formula might provide 
75 per cent of dividends to owners and 
25 per cent to workers. If the profits 
paid out were 25 per cent or better, the 
reverse might be reasonable, viz. 50 per 
cent to workers and 50 per cent to 
owners. The formula should be flexible 
so as to permit a graduated distribution 
between these extremes according to the 
percentage of profit paid out. In this 
way, owners would be protected against 
the risk of capital invested and workers 
would be guaranteed that the bigger 
profits, the bigger would be their share. 
Surely, such an arrangement ought 
to meet the legitimate claims of a 
partnership between capital and labor. 
It would also satisfy the requirements 
of the papal encyclicals.: 

The only danger foreseeable is that 
the public interest might not be pro- 
tected. This would be true if the busi- 
ness in question were a monopoly with 
administered prices, or if the principle | 
of competition were for some reason! 
ineffective. In that event, government 
would have to step in with a veto or 
a public hearing and decision as in: 
public utility rates at present. Increased 
productivity and a reduction in prices is 
the best protection of the public interest. 

In a brief outline such as this, it should 
be needless to state that exact figures, 
ratios, and formulae are tentative and 
should be subjected to further refine- 
ment by discussion and compromise. At 
least this much can be said for the plan 
that it is not altogether visionary, for the 
liberal party in England has adopted 
this idea of management participation 
and also some idea of profit sharing. In 
this area of human relations, the Liberal 
Party seems to be far out in front of the 
Socialist-Labor Party with its sole em- 
phasis on nationalization and a govern- 
ment-managed economy. 


E readily grant the Industry 

Council Plan has a wider vision 
of economic planning than the limited 
approach here presented. We are not 
suggesting it as a substitute for the 
larger objective, but as something which 
by its very nature is complementary to 
the broader outlook. We might well de- 
vote a considerable part of our attention 
to the lesser objective, which can be 
achieved by an approach to individual 
business men and union leaders who 
have both good will and an intelligent 
grasp of the particular problem which 
causes so much bitter conflict. 
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® “Prayer and faith alone are responsible for any success I have had,” says 
Mary Ryan. But Miss Ryan, who recently celebrated twenty-five years 
in the gift industry, does not discount hard work and creative ability. 

She has a strong interest ‘in the Catholic career girl and has given 
frequent talks on the subject. She is on the Executive Board of the 
Carroll Club, well-known center of activities for New York’s business 
and professional girls. Her work with such groups forms only a part of 
Miss Ryan’s Catholic Action endeavors. Her name is synonymous with 
fine products and honest practice, and as an employer she might well 
serve as a model for improved employee-management relationship. 

Handsome, with an Irish sense of humor, Miss Ryan shows what can 
be accomplished by carrying Christ into the marketplace. 


Van Nes-De Vos 





@ The closed retreat is not new in the 
life of the Church. In fact, one may 
truly say that it dates back to Our 
Lord, who retired into solitude occa- 
sionally to devote Himself to briet 

iods of undisturbed prayer. From 
the earliest records, it is evident that 
the Cenacle, the house where Our 
Lord instituted the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, was for the Infant Church 
what today we would call a retreat 
house. 

For a long period, the closed retreat 
was a practice almost exclusively of 
priests and religious. In recent years, 
however, there has been a rebirth of 
this primitive custom, and new re- 
treat houses, devoted exclusively to 
lay retreats, dot the land. 

Laymen have had an extremely ac- 
tive part in the successful renewal of 
this ancient practice. One of those to 
whom great credit must be given for 
the present flourishing state of the 
retreat movement is David J. Askin, 
Jr.. of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Askin is 
President of the Bishop Molloy Re- 
treat League, which conducts retreats 
under the direction of Father Cosmas 
Shaughnessy, C.P., at the retreat house 
attached to the Passionist Monastery 
at Jamaica, L.I. Mr. Askin is President 
of the National Retreat Movement. 

Besides being president of a large 
trucking company, Mr. Askin is a 
director of the South Brooklyn Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. He is a 
Knight of St. Gregory and takes a 
leading part in various Catholic act- 
ivities. A veteran of World War I, 
he has been married since 1920 and 
has four children. 
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HE nun sat very still. Her hands 
were clasped, resting on top of the 
scarred, worn desk. 

“I'm tired,” she thought dispiritedly, 
“tired with the end-of-term fatigue and 
spring, the warmness of this closed-in, 
shadowed room.” 

Sister Mary Grace pushed back her 
veil. She looked down, over the rows 
of empty desks, the walls with the 
crayoned pictures, their brash, crude 
colors undimmed even now, this late 
afternoon. 

Failure, her mind said, failure. The 
hopeless feeling, all the disappointment 
surged up through her once again, al- 
most like pain. And it did no good 
to remember, to try to think back, 
to know when and how it was. 

The children were gone now, all of 
them. Skipping and running, back to 
the shabby, red-brick tenements that 
lined the crowded side streets. And 
Monica Harrigan was one of those 
children. Monica in her clean, well- 
mended blouse, the skimpy skirt that 
barely reached to the top of the thin 
little knees. Monica Harrigan. 

The child had become a symbol, of 
course, perhaps that was why it hurt 
so. A symbol of everything that was 
to be worked for and planned. A child 
to mold for a lifetime that would be 
good, useful, happy. And a model for 
all the other little Monicas of the 
neighborhood as well. 

Sister Mary Grace looked down at 
her desk. The box was there now. A 
blue box with yellow daisies sprinkled 
across the paper, the rich, sweet, choco- 
late smell still warm inside it. 

\nd you couldn’t possibly know the 
heartbreak when you looked at it. No. 
There was nothing to be seen but a 
fat, blue cardboard box. 

Early in the term, she’d told the 
children about the starving Chinese 
babies. They'd been so eager to help. 
The little faces were quiet, looking up 
at her with wide, grave eyes. 
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The patient nun had labored valiantly, 





Was her reward to be the bitter fruit of failure? 





“A penny a day,” she had said, “A 
penny a day for a baby!” 

And, in the front row, Monica Har- 
rigan’s eyes had been shining. Above 
the clean middy blouse, the makeshift 
tie, the dubious, uneven haircut. 

A penny a day. Even as you said 
it, you knew somehow that this child 
was making a promise. 

And so the coins went into it. Every 
day a few of them, until they jingled 
and clinked softly like music against 
the sides of the box. Soon there would 
be enough to count, change into a 
bill: to be sent away to the Mission 
Convent in Shanghai. 

“From the children of St. John’s, 
Fourth Grade.” 

The nun stood up suddenly, went 
over to the wide, smudged windows 
the janitor never could keep clean. 
There was no trace of the children 
now. Nothing to hear but the rumble 
and roar of the trucks, the cars, a 
steady, clanking noise from the metal 
factory on the corner. 

She was remembering. 

The warm, empty room dwindled, 
became dim, far away. Time seemed 
to have turned back and it was an- 
other year, the very first one at St. 
John’s. 

“It may be difficult for you here. 
Very difficult.” 

Mother Xavier's voice had been 
quiet that morning, quiet like her eyes, 
the firm, generous mouth. 

“You're new here, Sister Mary Grace. 
I think you should know.” 

They’d faced each other then, across 
the neat, uncluttered desk. And it was 
easy to smile, to feel strong and ar- 
rogant and a trifle impatient, because 
you, yourself, were young, so very sure. 

“Tl be all right,” you kept saying, 
“Really, Mother Xavier, I'll be all 
right!” 

There had been so much to do since 
that day. Small things perhaps, but 
all of them thought out and weighed 
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like some part of a carefully planned, 
hazardous campaign. 

The class library was the first step, 
Even now, thinking about its begin- 
ning brought a wry, half-humorous 
smile to her lips. A few books, perhaps 
a dozen in all, dog-eared, shabby books 
that made one wonder helplessly what 
on earth could ever be done with them, 
The children were set to work. With 
small, overzealous hands they patched 
and glued, pasted on the loose pages, 
the labels, the brown paper covers. 

Her harassed friends and _ relatives 
sent in magazines and children’s books 
just to be left quietly alone and in 
peace. 

“But we need them here,” she kept 
writing in all her letters. 

And they came and were mended 
and cleaned. They filled a shelf, spread 
by degrees to the top of the closet, 
and were finally stacked in neat rows 
in a discarded dish closet brought up 
from the convent cellar. 

The Garden had been the next pro- 
ject. The Garden. High-sounding, fab- 
ulous name, indeed, for the grubby bit 
of earth at the edge of the schoolyard. 
It was a narrow strip of ground with 
a few tired bushes, some drab, faded 
grass obviously tired of the struggle 
to survive. ‘ 

Mother Xavier had to be consulted 
first, of course. 

“A garden, Sister—here?” The older 
woman was incredulous. 

After a while, she looked down, away, 
groping in a rather curious fashion for 
the big white handkerchief that was 
deep in her pocket. 

Mother Xavier had given her per- 
mission eventually. But you never did 
know if you’d been laughed at or not. 

The children would have their 
garden. That was the thought to be 
held, to be kept close with its warm, 
comforting presence. 

Later, turning the poor, dry earth, 
she'd had no qualms, no uneasy 
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thoughts of being humored or indulged 
by the other nuns. She’d gone on dig- 
ging up the bits of buried garbage 
thrown long ago from adjoining tene- 
ment windows. They were placed in 
cartons, along with the empty bottles 
and old rags, the tin cans that had 
lain there unseen, rusting with dirt and 
time. 

The Fourth Grade toiled with her. 
After classes or on Saturday afternoons, 
they came with makeshift garden tools, 
mothers’ aprons, their own wondering 
eyes. 

“Sometimes, when she’d been there 
with them, it was almost as though 
she was no longer a grown woman. No 
longer Sister Mary Grace in a somber 
black robe and sensible rubber-heeled 
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shoes. The sun slanted down, warm on 
her hands, the ground beneath them. 
A sound of small voices, high, clear 
laughter coming back like all the re- 
membered happiness of her own child- 
hood. 

Nine years old. That was the time. 
Wonderful, wonderful time! To be nine 
years old, to live in the white frame 
house on Elm Street. In the evening, 
Dad would come out unfailingly to 
look at his roses. The great red roses 
that were like no others she’d ever seen. 
And he’d be smoking his pipe, the 
stubby old pipe Mother kept trying 
so hard to replace. 

Pepper had been there too, sniffing 
the cool, sweet air, stretching himself 
on the kitchen steps. Her dog, Pepper, 


his oversized white paws looming up 
strangely in the dusk. 

Nine years old. The drab, close 
schoolyard had seemed to dim, to dis- 
appear into the murky dirt and smoke 
of Central Avenue. For a moment, time 
was stilled, the mind and heart quiet 
too. 

And then she had looked back at 
the children. The row of shabby lit- 
tle girls digging patiently with their 
broken, dented spoons and _ shovels. 
Something had stirred, growing warm 
and tight inside her. And it was as 
though she’d made a promise, a pledge 
that was strong enough to drown out 
the squalor, the noise, the steady, 
pounding beat of the machines in the 
metal factory. 
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The child stood there, 
the well-remembered 
dingy handkerchief 
clutched in her hand. 
She kept looking at it 
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“I must help them,” she had said, 
“Dear God, I must!” 

Monica Harrigan had come into the 
class that February. There were a great 
many stories told of the Harrigans, it 
seemed, for they were the kind of peo- 
ple others would always talk and 
whisper about. 

“Her father’s a drunk!” Helen Kov- 
acs told Sister one afternoon when they 
were cleaning the blackboards together. 

With all the frankness of her age, 
the child went on before there was 
the slightest chance of interrupting her. 

“Poppa says Mr. Harrigan used to 
be a fighter. You know, like Joe Louis. 
Only he got licked most of the time 
and now he’s a drunk!” 

\ haze of chalk drifted up slowly, 
white, mistlike, toward the ceiling. 

Well and what do I do now, what 
do I say? Sister Mary Grace had stood 
there, the felt eraser clutched tight in 
her hand. The books, all the neat lit- 
tle cut-and-dried phrases of child 
psychology were somehow never quite 
equal to the needs of St. John’s. She’d 
discovered that long ago. 

“Not a drunk, Helen, dear. A sick 
man. You see that’s really what he is.” 

“Sick?” 

The dark eyes were wide with as- 
tonishment. No one had ever said that 
to her before. And you could see the 
thought taking form, being weighed 
over and over again carefully in her 
mind. 

\ drunk, sick. 

“Gosh, Sister, I never knew that. 
Poppa always says...” 

“Helen, child, your poppa talks too 
much! Let me _ repeat—entirely too 
much!” 

She’d had to walk away then, fast, 
very fast. Because her face was red and 
burning with anger and shame. She 
hadn't held her tongue, hadn’t remem- 
bered lesson number something or 
other in a scholarly black book that 
told all the answers. 

But she couldn’t help it. There was 
no alternative, no lesson book ever 
written that could stop the sharp cry 
that rose to her lips in protest. 

\ drunk—Poppa says so. And a child 
must go on her way with a mark of 
ugliness like a scar never to be for- 
gotten. 

\fter that, Monica Harrigan became 
a special sort of child. Someone to 
watch and care for just a little more 
than the others. She sat in front of 
Sister's desk every day, the straight 
brown hair braided and tied with 
string. 

“Monica Harrigan”: Sister would say, 

Monica, please collect the books.” 

“Monica, give out the papers.” 

Small, schoolroom tasks to make her 
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Politely, 


STRATEGY 


A Confined to his home by a cold, a sales- 
man was trying to get in touch with one 
of his important customers to call off a 
luncheon appointment. His home telephone 
was on a party line, however, and when he 
picked up the telephone he heard a fem- 
inine voice saying: 

“I had just put on some beans to cook 
for lunch when you called.” 


he replaced the receiver and 


waited. Five minutes later he tried to get 


through, but the same conversation was still going on. In the 
next fifteen minutes he tried twice again, getting more impatient 
each time, but the ladies were still at it. On his next try, he 
decided that something must be done. 

“Excuse me, lady,” he interrupted, “but I smell beans burn- 


ing.” 


There was a horrified gasp and a hurried good-by. The line 


was open. 


—Agnes E. Benson 
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feel that she was wanted, trusted, to 
make the thin, narrow — shoulders 
straighten up with pride, a sense of 
childish importance. 

And then one morning the nun had 
decided. It was April. A wonderful, 
clean, fresh-smelling April. 

Even the classroom had _ looked 
brighter that day. Miraculously so, with 
the grimy shadows somehow brighter, 
the ten-cent-store pictures hiding the 
peeling plaster. 

When she opened the desk drawer, 
the box was there. The Mission Box. 
She'd looked down. At the blue paper, 
the queer-shaped yellow daisies that 
were like no flower ever seen, their 
huge square leaves flying across the 
cover, 

It was almost filled. She smiled as 
she picked it up. And, in a moment, 
the thought had come to her. Monica. 
If 1 could let Monica do that, if I 
could give her charge of the Mission 
Box. 

For a moment, the nun’s heart was 
pounding. Uncertainty, doubt rose up 
to confront her in a shadowy wave, a 
specter that was almost like fear itself. 

But later Monica came in, sat at 
the low, shabby desk. There was a 
torn place on her blouse that morning, 
and the braids had two faded bits of 
pink ribbon to tie them. 

The nun looked at her, wanting 
so achingly to make things up to her. 
To do something, anything. 

“Monica,” she had said softly. 

Sister Mary Grace stood by the 
window. A- long time, it seemed, such 
a long time. The shadows grew, 
stretching across th. floor like huge, 
dirty fingers. In the dimness she seemed 
to be listening, seemed to be watching 
it happen once again. 

Friday afternoon, last Friday after- 


noon. There had been only two of 
them left in the classroom then. Her- 
self and Monica. 

She ‘remembered that the _ waste 
basket had been filled to overflowing, 
crammed with papers, the remains of 
chewed apple cores and orange peels. 
And Luigi will forget to empty it, 
she’d thought rather irritably. Trust 
Luigi to forget when the basket is full 
and the week end is coming around. 

She'd taken it downstairs herself. 
Coming back along the corridor then, 
the clean basket swinging in her hand. 
The rubber heels of her shoes made 
no noise, no sound to echo in the 
empty corners of the hall. 

She reached the doorway, stopped. 
And the stillness was like an ache in- 
side her. A steady, hopeless ache that 
went on and on, that would never stop 
for her again. 

Monica, Monica! Only it was a 
whisper, lips barely moving, the breath 
tight and hot in her throat. Monica! 

The box was open. You could see 
it, the fat blue box with the yellow 
daisies. And the small hand reaching 
in, taking the pennies, stufing them 
away hastily into a grimy handkerchief. 

It seemed a long time before the 
nun could move, before the weakness 
left her knees and she could walk, 
cross the threshold of the room. 

“Monica...” 

But the child had been too quick 
for her. Like all the others in the 
crowded streets of St. John’s, she'd 
learned her lesson early and well. It 
became a part of life itself, this speed, 
this way of moving fast, a wary cul- 
prit disappearing in a curious, imper- 
ceptible flash of bare legs and arms. 

“Monica...” 

“Bye, Sister. I gotta hurry. Mom 
gets mad if I’m late. Honest, Sister . . .” 
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Monica was gone. But the words 
were there. They had stayed, those glib, 
hateful little words, filling the empty 
room, coming back over and over. 

“Honest, Sister. . .” 

All of that week end had been mis- 
erable. Saturday, Sunday, dragging past 
queerly in a numbed succession of 
hours. Time to think, to wonder. To 
know that somehow she'd failed. 

Then it was Monday morning and 
she sat at her desk again. The children 
seemed unusually noisy, their feet shift- 
ing, scraping across the floor boards, 
the high shrill sound of their voices 
sharp in her ears. 

“Children, children!” That was the 
ruler, rapping against the desk. She 
held it tight in her hand, looking down 
at them. 

Mary, Helen, Lucy—Monica. The 
rows of faces were raised in a sudden 
hush of silence. 

And these were the ones, she'd 
thought suddenly, the little girls she’d 
hoped and worked for, who'd filled her 
heart with so much love and pity that 
she hadn’t minded any of it, the 
squalor, the ugliness, the tasks that 
might so easily have become but a 
tiresome drudgery. 

“Our Mary’s little hoodlums!” 

That would be her cousin, Eleanor, 
again. Saying it as she had so many 
other times, in the same half-laughing, 
mocking tone of incredulity. 

“Mary’s little hoodlums! And such 
a waste too, with your splendid train- 
ing and talents. I really can’t under- 
stand you Mary. Now the Academy...” 

The Academy. Regal, beautiful build- 
ings on the hill at the other end of 
the city. Little girls in gray linen dresses 
with starched collars and cuffs, small 
caps with the crimson insignia of the 
Academy. French lessons, piano. 

But she hadn’t wanted that. 
She’d wanted St. John’s. 

For a moment, she longed to turn 
away, to bury her face in her hands. 
Only she couldn’t. The children were 
there, quiet, watching. Sometimes it 
was like that. And you had to be careful. 
You were a nun, you were Sister Mary 
Grace. 

Several times that day, she'd tried 
to call the child aside. Monica, the 
special one, Monica who was to have 
been the symbol, the model for all her 
hopes. 

But something held her back. 

“T'll wait,” she had said, over and 
over, “I'll wait.” 

And the day wore on with its same- 
ness, the scratch of the chalk stick mov- 
ing across the blackboard, the spelling, 
the lessons read in sing-song chant. 

“Five times five, five times six .. .” 

Then finally it was over, done. The 
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school bell rang dismissal and the chil- 
dren streamed out into the corridors. 
Down they went, all of them. Mary, 
Helen, Lucy—Monica. Down into the 
narrow, crowded streets. 

And here she was now, Sister Mary 
Grace, looking through a window, the 
grime from the metal factory darken- 
ing the panes. 

“Tomorrow,” she 
“Tomorrow.” 

Her things were in the cupboard. 
The black cloth bag and book, the 
gloves with the hole she'd intended to 
mend at lunch time. 

She was getting them out when she 
heard it. The slight, soft sound, timid 
clearing of a throat. 

“Sister, Sister...” 

She turned, slowly. The tiredness 
seemed to grow, to touch-her eyes and 
lips, the whole of her mind. 

“Yes, Monica.” 

“Sister!” 

The child stood there, the well-re- 
membered dingy handkerchief clutched 
tight in her hand. She kept looking at 
it. All the time she spoke, all the time 
that the words came in a high, excited 
voice. 

“I took them, Sister, I gotta tell you. 
About the mission box, the pennies I 
stole from the babies. And the ice 
cream was rotten. It tasted so bad, I 
hated it, Sister. Rotten old Paradise 
Dream!” 

Paradise Dream. Sister Mary Grace 
leaned back against the cupboard. The 
solid hardness of the wood was strong, 
comforting, and maybe in a little while 
now she might be able to think again, 
to understand. 

“Paradise Dream!” she said hesitantly. 

“Yes, Sister. It’s a sundae. You know, 
ice cream and things. Only this one 
had peaches and whipped cream all 


thought heavily, 





The sun slanted down, warm on 
her hands, the ground beneath 


stuck up on top like—like anything!” 

For a moment there was silence—a 
blessed, beautiful silence that was cool 
and clean, that crept inside you, bring- 
ing with it peace, a sense of release. 

Paradise Dream. The little girl went 
on and you began to understand, to 
see it. Mr. Nikolo’s ice cream parlor 
with the high marble counter, the mir- 
rors, the multi-colored lights shining 
against the walls. 

There would be the list now, the 
fabulous, beautiful names to read over, 
to choose, and say finally. 

“A Paradise Dream, Mr. Nikolo!” 

Only Monica Harrigan wouldn't 
have the money, wouldn't have enough 
to buy the sweet concoction with. the 
splendid, magical name. Every Sunday 
afternoon she thought about it. Sitting 
there drinking plain soda water and 
watching the ice cream ladled out in 
all its bounteous beauty to someone 
else. 

“I wanted to taste it, Sister! Once, 
just once!” 

The child moved closer then, held 
out the dingy handkerchief. Six pen- 
nies. 

“I took twenty,” she said hoarsely. 

The nun made no answer. She felt 
the pennies slide one by one, warm 
and a little moist, into the palm of her 
hand. 

“I'll pay ‘em all back. Honest, Sis- 
ter!” 

Swiftly, the nun knelt down, took 
the child’s thin little body close in her 
arms. 

Monica, Monica! With the stolen 
pennies, the longed-for Paradise Dream 
that turned into something bad and 
rotten because it was not honestly her 
own. And there'd be other things too, 
later on, when she was older. Things 
she might want just as badly. But she'd 
know then, she’d remember. 

After a while Sister Mary Grace stood 
up. The room was almost dark now. 
It was time to go. And they'd go to- 
gether, the two of them, herself and 
Monica. 

“Come, child.” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

Down the corridor, the steps, into 
the narrow, crowded street. 

A fat toddler in soiled wet rompers 
came over precariously to meet them. 
“He’s ours, Sister. He’s Timmie.” 

“Timmie .. .” 

Sister Mary Grace stood there, watch- 
ing them go. And queer how it was 
then. The two of them, Monica, Tim- 
mie. Like a symbol, she thought, like 
the beautiful crimson insignia of the 
Academy. 

Only maybe it was different in a way. 
Because these were St. John’s. These 
were her own. 
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Our Annual Prediction 


The May issue of Tue Sicn is here 
again and with it our annual prediction 
of the order of finish in the major base- 
ball leagues. Last year, if you recall, we 
were right in our selection of Brooklyn 
to win the National League pennant, 
but our American League choice, the 
Boston Red Sox, was beaten out for the 
flag by the Yankees on the last day of 
the season. As a matter of fact, the 
Dodgers won on the final day too, as 
the two leagues rocked to their closest 
finishes in years. We look for close races 
in both leagues, but not last-day wins 
again. 

After a look deep into the future, this 
is the way we see the final standings of 
the clubs next October. 

\MERICAN LeaGuE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1. Boston 1. Philadelphia 
2. Detroit 2. Brooklyn 

3. New York 3. Boston 

t. Philadelphia 4. St. Louis 

5. Cleveland 5. New York 
6. Chicago . 6. Pittsburgh 
7. Washington 7. Chicago 

8. St. Louis 8. Cincinnati 


Now that you have about recovered 
from the initial shock of seeing our 
choices, particulary the selection of the 
Phillies to cop in the National, we'll try 
to give our reasons beginning with the 
American League. 


The Boston Red Sex 

Joe McCarthy’s Red Sox lost by one 
game in 1948 after a play-off with the 
Indians and by one game last year when 
the Yankees beat them on the final after- 
noon of the season. In each of the last 
two campaigns the Red Sox got off 
badly, were counted out of it by mid- 
season, and then came on with a rush 
to just miss winning. Lack of pitching 
and a first base problem, mostly the 
former, got the Sox off poorly. This 
time neither of those problems is around. 
The Red Sox can, for the first time un- 
der McCarthy, go to the post with four 
top-flight pitchers. Mel Parnell and Fllis 
Kinder were the best in the league last 
year, while Mickey McDermott and 
Charley Stobbs showed that they are 
on their way to becomirg the best. Be- 
hind them Joe Dobson, Walt Masterson, 
and Al Papai present a strong second 
line, while Frank Quinn may be a 
sleeper. 

The rest of the team with its awesome 
power needs no_ introduction. Ted 
Williams, Vern Stephens, Bobby Doerr, 
Johnny Pesky, Al Zarilla, Billy Good- 
man, and, of course, Dom DiMaggio pre- 
sent the usual nightmare to the Ameri- 
can pitchers. Buddy Rosar should be 

help to Birdie Tebbetts behind the 
bat. The Red Sox main weakness is lack 
of a strong bench. Before the season has 
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gone too far, the Sox may come up with 
another top-flight hurler, Rae Scarbor- 
ough of Washington. 


The Detroit Tigers 


Red Rolfe’s team finished fourth in 
"49 just ten games back of the leaders. 
The Tigers did this with pitcher Art 
Houtteman out for a good part of the 
season due to an auto accident. Art 
finally ended up with 15 wins. They 
also had a big hole at second base. This 
has been plugged by the acquisition of 
Gerry Priddy from the Browns. (By the 
way, have the Brownies got anyone left?) 

In Houtteman, Hal Newhouser, Virgil 
Trucks, Ted Gray, and Freddie Hutch- 
inson, the Bengals have a strong starting 
staff, but their relievers leave a lot to 
be desired. Kryhoski at first base is a 
question mark, but the rest of the inner 
defense—Lipon, Priddy and Kell—is top 
notch, though it’s a pity the last is so 
brittle. Wertz, Groth, and Evers rep- 
resent a powerful outfield. The catching 
is mediocre. 


The New York Yankees 


The World Champions were the mir- 
acle team of 1949 and it’s hard not to 
pick them to repeat, but teams of destiny 
seldom come through again, as witness 
last year’s Cleveland Indians. 

Once again the Yankees are faced with 
the problem of advancing years. Their 
great players, Joe DiMaggio, Tommy 
Henrich, and Phil Rizzuto, heroes of 
many a great diamond campaign, are 
each a year older and thus that much 
more of a question mark. Joe and 
Tommy are thirty-five and thirty-four 
respectively, and little Phil is thirty-two, 
a ripe age for a shortstop who relies on 
speed. Veterans can go over the hill in 
a hurry, and it could happen here. 

The pitching could be overpowering 
or it could be so-so. It depends on Joe 
Page. If he’s as good as last year, there 
will be no worries on the mound. If he 
isn’t, the Yankees may tumble. Reynolds, 
Raschi, Lopat, and Byrne are good, but 


by DON DUNPHY 


they need Page behind them. Berra is an 
improving catcher and a strong batter. 
Casey Stengel was the Manager of the 
Year in 1949 and the Yankees are loaded 
with class, but Father Time is a tough 
competitor. 1 see a lot of problems for 
them. 


The Philadelphia Athletics 

Once you get past the first three in the 
American League you run into trouble 
figuring the rest. The only reason the 
A’s are picked ahead of the Indians is 
because they are a little younger. The 
team, that is, not Connie Mack. The 
amazing leader will be back for his 
fiftieth season at the helm, but it isn’t 
apt to be a happy one. Also, the Board 
of Directors is muscling in and that’s 
not going to help, not unless they can 
go their right. 

Seriously, the Athletics have the usual 
crop of potentially good pitchers in 
Coleman, Kellner, Brissie, Fowler, and 
Schieb. The infield, even with the addi- 
tion of Bob Dillinger from the Browns, 
is only fair, the outfield likewise, and 
the catching weak. Pitching is what 
should get them home in the first 
division, 


The Cleveland Indians 

On paper the Indians read like the 
best, being loaded with great baseball 
names like Boudreau, Gordon, Keltner, 
Feller, etc., but these boys, off their 
play last year, are past their peak. Com- 
ing back, at their ages, is extremely 
doubtful and from now on it could be 


* downhill. However, Mike Garcia, Bob 


Lemon, and Gene Beardon still repre- 
sent fine, young mound talent, Larry 
Doby and Dale Mitchell are fine out- 
fielders, and Jim Hegan is a fair catcher. 
Luke Easter trom San Diego, where he 
hit .363, including 25 homers, should 
help the attack, but the prospects for 
the Tribe are not bright. 


The Chicago White Sox 


The Pale Hose have been picked for 
sixth, but they could very well move 
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up a couple of notches. They have come 
up with a strong crop of rookies in 
Goldsberry, Adams, Malone, and, of 
course, Gus Zernial. The pitching is 
strong and the fielding good, but old 
Luke Appling at short certainly must 
be near the end of the trail. 


The Washington Senators 

One of these days the American Lea- 
gue is going to have to do something 
about the Senators and the St. Louis 
Browns, who are deteriorating at a great 
rate of speed and are approaching minor 
league status. As of now, the club, now 
managed by Bucky Harris, has one top- 
flight pitcher, Scarborough, and the 
Yankees and Red Sox are trying to grab 
him off. The rest of the team is mediocre. 


The St. Louis Browns 
They're mediocre, too, without Scar- 
borough. 


The Philadelphia Phillies 

It has been a quarter of a century 
since the Phillies copped a pennant. 
Every other major league team has won 
one since then, so we can safely say 
that the Phillies are due. However, one 
must have more reason than that for 
picking them over the Dodgers this sea- 
son. On paper the Quakers don’t seem 
to compare with the Brooks, but we have 
a hunch that they'll do it. At the finish 
of last season they were playing the best 
ball in the National League, and, being 
young, fast, and aggressive, the chances 
are that they'll pick up where they left 
off. Also, they have great team spirit, 
and Manager Eddie Sawyer seems to 
have a way of getting the most out of 
a club. 

The pitching features strong-armed 
guys like Russ Meyer, Ken Heintzelman, 
and Robin Roberts, with spot work 
expected from Hank Borowy, Jim Kon- 
stanty, and Curt Simons. The catching 
is well handled by Andy Seminick and 
Stan Lopata. The infield will be great 
if Granny Hamner and Willie Jones 
show expecte1 improvement and Eddie 
Waitkus is fully recovered from his gun 
shot wounds. The outfield, with Richie 
Asburn, Del Ennis, Bill Nicholson, et al., 
is a strong point of the team. 

If the imponderables work in their 
favor, the Phils will win; if not, they may 
finish in the second division. We think 
it will be the former. 


The Brooklyn Dodgers 
The Dodgers have a bad case history 
in the matter of winning two pennants 
in a row. They've won five pennants 
but never two in succession. Of course 
there is no law that says they won’t now, 
but we don’t think so. They had trouble 
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winning last year but managed to 
squeeze through on the last day. ‘They 
have a peculiar problem in that they 
seem to have too many good players who 
don’t always seem to click when in the 
line-up. 

The Brooks have two top-flight hurlers 
in Preacher Roe, who must be worked 
sparingly, and Don Newcombe, who is 
a bear for work. The rest of the Brook 
starters are brilliant at times, mediocre 
just as often. They are Joe Hatten, Rex 
Barney, and Ralph Branca. The last 
shows promise of being one of the all- 
time mound greats. If Big Ralph comes 
up with twenty this season, the Dodgers 
should win. Pee Wee Reese, key man of 
the team, has been showing some signs 
of brittleness. This could be ominous 
in a veteran shortstop. Carl Furillo, 
splendid operative in the outfield, also 
is prone to injury. Jackie Robinson at 
second is great, and Bobby Morgan 
might be sensational at third. The Dodg- 
ers will be favored to win, but yours 
truly expects them to be nosed out. 


The Boston Braves 

The hopes of the Braves are predi- 
cated on a return of harmony between 
Manager Billy Southworth and the 
players and a return to stardom of 
Johnny Sain. If Sain is the Sain of other 
years, the Braves will show stellar 
mound strength, with Warren Spahn, 
Vern Bickford, and Johnny Antonelli to 
round out a good starting quartet. The 
Braves picked up hitting strength in 
Gordon and Marshall when they traded 
with the Giants, and Sammy Jethroe in 
center could set the league on fire. 
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Brooklyn’s star Ralph Branca 


The St. Louis Cardinals 

Each year the line of “Old Pros” on 
the Cards gets thinner and thinner. Now 
it is reduced to Marion, Slaughter, and 
Musial in the field and Pollet and 
Brecheen on the mound. Some of these 
are well on the wrong side of thirty, 
too. Jones, Schoendienst, and Kazak are 
good, young ballplayers and well sea- 
soned, but the Cards have too many 
question marks. 


The New York Giants 

The New Yorkers seem to have settled 
in the annoying groove of finishing fifth, 
and that’s where they are tabbed this 
season. They picked up a double-play 
combination from the Braves in Dark 
and Stanky but sacrificed power to get 
it. The same pitchers will be trying to 
make the batters hit into the dirt, the 
catching is spotty, but the outfield, with 
Lockman, Thomson, and either Mueller, 
Mike McCormick, or Milne, should be 
a strong point. 


The Pittsburgh Pirates 

This is a hard team to figure. They 
should have done better in "49 but for 
some reason slumped to sixth, and that’s 
where they are tabbed again. The team 
is in a period of reorganization which 
should take at least another year to jell. 
The club doesn’t have an outstanding 
hurler, although Dickson, Chesnes, and 
Chambers certainly have capabilities. 
The infield is spotty and the outer 
garden a strong point with Kiner, West- 
lake, and Restelli. 


The Chicago Cubs 

The Cubs, like the Pirates, are being 
built for the future, so their role in 
this year’s National League race will 
be that of a nuisance, They'll beat good 
clubs often, but not often enough, and 
get beaten by weak ones. Johnny Schmitz 
and Bob Rush are the best of the 
throwers. Cavaretta and Verban are fine 
players, but they're getting along in 
years. The rest of the outfit, outside of 
Andy Pafko, is an unknown quantity. 


The Cincinnati Reds 

Someone remarked about the Reds 
(the Cincinnati Reds, that is) that they 
are a nice bunch of fellows and aren't 
mad at anyone. That's a nice thought, 
but it won’t get them far in the pennant 
scramble. Ken Raffensberger is a good 
hurler, and, if his arm responds, Ewell 
Blackwell is great. Howie Fox is fair, 
but that’s all you can say now about the 
pitching. Stallcup, Kluszewski, Klein, 
and Hatton makes a fair infield, but the 
outfield Jeaves a lot to be desired and 
the catching is weak. Well, anyway, good 
luck, Luke. 
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R ECENTLY, a young Catholic wife 
was telling her mother that she ex- 
ected her second baby to arrive shortly 
fore her second wedding anniversary. 
The mother was horrified. “Why, don’t 
you know you should space your babies 
t least two years apart, for their sake as 
vell as your own? I'm going to give you 
book on the Rhythm Theory, Margie. 
\nd be sure to have that husband of 
urs read it, too!” 

The young wife patiently explained 
that she and her husband knew all about 
the Ogino-Knaus Theory, but that they 
ulso knew the two-year-interval idea was 
nostly nonsense. 

Nonsense?” a school teacher cousin, 
ikewise a Catholic, broke in. “Just be- 

1use you're a devout Catholic you don’t 
have to close your eyes to facts, Margie! 
Why, medical research has proved that 
un interval of two years or more be- 
ween babies is needed to safeguard 
their life and health and that of the 
mother. You simply have to use child- 
spacing measures, whether you're a 
Catholic or not, in fairness to yourself 
nd your children. I thought every edu- 
cated person realized that, Margie!” 

Margie smiled. “Now, Mother,” she 
said, “you just stay here on the sofa 
and be comfortable. Kate, go over to 
the corner bookcase and get that manila 
portfolio marked ‘Babies.’ I'll bring in 
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the tea. And then I'll tell you both a 
thing or two!” 

The tea and cakes relaxed taut tem- 
pers. After pouring second cups around, 
Margie returned to the subject. 

“Don’t think I don’t know most read- 
ing people, Catholic as well as non- 
Catholic, believe the two-year-interval 
theory is established medical fact, Kate. 
Yet, the truth is that at no time has 
the two-year theory of child-spacing been 
more than theory, and for at least the 
past six years it’s actually been dis- 
credited in informed medical circles.” 

Kate, the teacher, interrupted angrily. 
“You can’t mean that, Margie! Why, 
I’ve read about the necessity for at least 
a two-year interval in magazines like 
Reader's Digest, Vogue, Look, and lots 
of others. The Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration constantly refers to it. Why, it’s 
actually based on a study made by the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau!” 

Margie’s jaw tightened. “I know the 
birth-controllers are constantly referring 
to the ‘U. S. Children’s Bureau studies’ 
as though they were gospel, Kate. In 
fact, the’ two-year-interval theory has 
been the medical cornerstone of the 
whole planned parenthood movement. 
That's one reason I think the planned 
parenthood movement is dishonest. 
Here, let me read you part of a five- 
page picture story on planned parent- 
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hood that appeared in the April 1, 1947 
issue of Look magazine. It was prepared 
by Look in co-operation with the 
Planned Parenthood Federation and 
must be an accurate statement of their 
position.” 

Margie dug the magazine out of the 
manila portfolio. “Listen to this: 

“*Today 20 U. S. mothers will die in 
childbirth. This month almost 13,000 
babies will be born dead or will die be- 
fore they are 30 days old. . . . Sponsors 
of birth-spacing believe mothers must 
be allowed to regain their health and 
strength between pregnancies. They 
point to the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
studies showing that babies born two 
years apart have a better chance for 
life and health. They cite also the 1945 
study of 7,000,000 births. This study 
concluded the time between births has 
a definite effect on the next child’s 
chances of being born alive.’ 

“Mother, wouldn’t that give you the 
impression that most of the deaths of 
mothers in childbirth, and most of the 
stillbirths and infant deaths shortly after 
birth, resulted because mothers didn’t 
space their babies at least two years 
apart?” 

“Well, yes, that’s the way I under- 
stood it,” Mrs. Anderson replied. 

“Of course,” Kate agreed. “That was 
the implication I got. And, remember, 
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Birth controllers have distorted facts to give a 
pseudoscientific basis for the baby-spacing legend 


that’s what I told you before, Margie.” 

“Well,” Margie flashed. ‘“Vhat im- 
plication just doesn’t happen to be true. 
Planned parenthooders are experts at 
standing the truth on its head. Of course 
‘the time between births has a definite 
effect on the next child’s chances of be- 
ing born alive.’ But, stood upright, the 

. truth is that if the time between births 
is more than two years the child prob- 
ably has less chance of being born alive 
and of surviving. ‘Babies born two years 
apart hdve a better chance for life and 
health.’ Yes, better than babies born more 
than two years apart. But not one bit 
better than babies born from one to two 
years apart, which is the natural spacing!” 

Kate was indignant. “So far it’s just 
your word against theirs, Margie! What 
about the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
studies?” ; 

“Do you know what those U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau studies were, Kate? Do 
you know when they were made?” 
Margie demanded. 

“Well,” Kate admitted. “No, I don’t. 
My field is English and music.” 

“Then I'll tell you,” Margie said, 
“for you probably won’t learn it from 
the planned parenthooders. The U. S. 
Children’s Bureau studies they refer to 
were made in 1925—a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago—by Robert Morse Woodbury, 
Ph.D., then director of statistical re- 
search in the U. S. Department of Labor 
Children’s Bureau. Woodbury wrote a 
monograph called ‘Causal Factors in 
Infant Mortality, A Statistical Study 
Based on Investigations in Eight Cities.’ 
Doctors call it the “Woodbury Report.’ 
Planned parenthooders refer to it as the 
‘U. S. Children’s Bureau studies,’ though 
I've never seen them give the date. More 
impressive to conceal that, I suppose.” 

“Date or_no date,” Kate insisted, “it 
still could be right.” 


“TQ UT it isn’t,” Margie replied, She 

took a formidable gray-covered 
volume out of her portfolio. “Here's the 
April 1944 American Journal of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology. Let’s call it the 
American Journal, for short. In it is an 
epochal report by Dr. Nicholson J. East- 
man, of the Department of Obstetrics, 
Johns Hopkins University and Hospital. 
Dr. Eastman is recognized as one of the 
greatest living authorities on pregnancy 
and childbirth. He was once an honorary 
president of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation, but resigned from it. You'll 
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see why in a minute. Now, I’m going to 
read from his report, which is called 
‘The Effect of the Interval Between 
Births on Maternal and Fetal Outlook.’”’ 

“ ‘Fetal’ refers to the unborn child, 
Aunt Mae,” Kate interrupted. 

“I know, I know,” Mrs. Anderson said 
testily. 

“T'll first read you Dr. Eastman’s sum- 
mary of the Woodbury Report,” Margie 
continued. “ ‘In round numbers, then, it 
was found that infants born after an 
interval of but one year following a 
preceding birth, faced a mortality which 
was one and a half times that met by 
infants born after intervals of two years 
or more. The lowest mortality for the 
entire first year of life was enjoyed by 
infants four or more years after a pre- 
vious childbirth.’ 


ce HERE, Mother, is the source of 

your ‘“Iwo-Year Legend’—the 
Woodbury Report. Listen to what Dr. 
Eastman scathingly says about the way 
the Woodbury Report, which tried to be 
objective and scientific, was used by un- 
scientific people: 

“*The Woodbury study became one 
of the cornerstones of the birth control 
movement and has remained so ever 
since. Upon it, indeed, is based the en- 
tire rationale’—that means the thought 
and procedure, Mother—‘from a medical 
viewpoint, of so-called ‘child spacing,’ a 
term which has come to be a sort of 
euphemism for contraception in gen- 
eral. Moreover, information about this 
presumably high infant mortality as- 
sociated with short-interval births has 
been given such wide circulation that 
it is frequently stressed in our lay period- 
icals—always with the implication that it 
is a generally accepted truth, almost 
one of the axioms of childbearing.’” 

Kate’s voice was very thoughtful. 
“What was wrong with the Woodbury 
Report, the so-called U. S. Children’s 
Bureau studies?” 

“Let me again quote Dr. Eastman on 
that, Kate. He says: ‘ . that portion 
of it which deals with short-interval 
problems . . . comprises an analysis of 
8,196 births in Baltimore, all occurring 
between January 1 and December 31, 
1915... In view of the many lifesaving 
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advances which have been made both in 
pediatrics and obstetrics over this period, 
it would seem permissible to question 
whether conclusions drawn from births 
occurring in 1915 are valid today.’” 

“Pre-World War I!” Kate did not 
hide her indignation. “I never saw any 
admission of that in planned parenthood 
literature!” 

“Nor have I,” Margie agreed. ‘Nor 
any mention of the fact that the Wood- 
bury Report, to quote Dr. William J. 
Dieckmann, Associate Editor of the 
American Journal, is based on a very 
low income group and is, therefore, not 
applicable to general maternal and fetal 
complications and mortality.’ And that’s 
why I say much planned parenthood 
propaganda is dishonest, Kate.” 

“I agree with you now, Margie,” Kate 
said gravely. “I take it Dr. Eastman’s 
Johns Hopkins study disagrees with the 
Woodbury Report which planned par- 
enthooders keep urging?” 

“It certainly does, Kate! Dr. Eastman 
and his associates completed in 1943 a 
direct study of 5,158 patients delivered 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital between 
September 1, 1936, and June 30, 1943, 
and an indirect study of 33,087 other 
obstetrics cases—a total of nearly 40,000 
cases. Their study covered various eco- 
nomic levels and racial groups, so its 
conclusions are applicable generally. 


« ERE are the conclusions. Bear 

with me while I read the big 
words, Mother. This is extremely im- 
portant, and you should hear it in Dr. 
Eastman’s words: 

“*The following conclusions seem 
clear-cut .and inescapable: (1) Infants 
born from twelve to twenty-four months 
after a previous viable delivery (that 
is, during the second year) have at 
least as low a stillbirth and neonatal 
mortality as do infants born after longer 
intervals. (2) The longer the interval 
between births, the more likely the 
mother is to suffer from some form of 
hypertensive toxemia of pregnancy. The 
incidence of this complication is lowest 
when the interval is twelve to twenty- 
four months, significantly higher wen 
it is twenty-four to forty-eight montns, 
and much higher when it exceeds four 
years. In the present study this was 
equally true of white and colored ward 
and private patients. (3) In patients 
who have had a previous hypertensive 
toxemia of pregnancy, the likelihood of 
repetition becomes progressively greater 
as the interval becomes longer. (4) The 
incidence of the following conditions is 
no greater when the interval is twelve 
to twenty-four months than when it is 
longer: premature labor, anemia, post- 
partum hemorrhage, and puerperal in- 
fection; nor are mothers in this brief 
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Vignettes of Hope--5 


We Americans forget that millions 
of people in many areas of the world, 
both in the West and in the Far 
East, are dispossessed and homeless 
because of the efficient saturation, 
flame, or atom bombings that were 
a part of our war effort. These 
millions have reason to hate us, for 
they mourn every day of their lives 
the hundreds of thousands of in- 
nocents whom we killed on the road 
to victory. One such was a man 
from Hiroshima who lost his wife, 
his four children, and his mother 
and father when the atom bomb 
consumed the human beings in the 
town on August 5, 1945, This man, 
a member of the foreign service, was 
interned by the Allies in Europe. To 
his camp came a Catholic French 
priest who had taught for many 
years in the Imperial University of 
Toyko and whose love for the people 
of Japan was real and deep. 

After visiting the Japanese in- 
ternees for some time, the priest 
was informed by six of them that 
they wished to become Catholics. 
The instruction of five of the men 
proceeded without incident, but 
when it came time to examine the 
man from Hiroshima as to his readi- 
ness to receive the Sacrament, he 
said that while he would be very 
glad to become a Christian and con- 
sider every man his brother, he 
could do so only on the basis that 
the Americans would be excluded. 
The priest, whose convert he was, 
recounted the conversation as follows: 

“I only wish,” said the man from 
Hiroshima, “that what happened 
to my town will befall some Ameri- 
can cities. I wish, too, that some 
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Americans will be deprived of their 
wives, of their parents, of their dear 
innocent little children, as I was of 
mine. Then they will know what 
their weapons have done to the 
world. Unless it happens to them, 
they will never know.” 

The French missioner told him 
as gently as he could that the es- 
sence of Christianity lay in forgive- 
ness of one’s enemies, and even in 
love of them for the sake of Christ. 
He told him that his baptism could 
not take place with that of the other 
converts. It would have to be put 
off until such time as he could look 
at the matter in another way. 

The Japanese agreed. “I hate the 
Americans,” he said, “and I want 
vengeance to come on them because 
of those they have punished inno- 
cently.” 

The priest asked him to search 
his heart and restudy the message of 
Christ that he must accept in its 
entirety. For hours upon hours, the 
man wrestled with himself in lone- 
ly prayer and finally sought out the 
priest to tell him that he had seen 
the light, that he could accept 
the Americans and love them as 
brothers. 

The next morning he was bap- 
tized, and afterwards rejoiced with 
his fellows and with the priest. In 
the course of the conversation, he 
made the following remark which 
gave the priest much food for 
thought. 

“Remember, Father, it is true that 
today and from now on, I shall love 
the Americans. But there are mil- 
lions of people who feel today about 
the Americans as I felt yesterday.” 








interval group less able to nurse their 
babies. The weight of the mature babies 
was approximately the same regardless 
of the interval.’” (Emphasis added) 

Margie paused for breath. “What do 
you think of that?” 

Mrs. Anderson collected her thoughts 
carefully. “I think. it proves what you 
said, Margie, that it’s best for mothers 
to have their babies from one to two 
years apart, not two or more years apart. 
\nd, as you said, from one to two years 
apart is pretty much the natural spacing, 
without recourse to contraceptives, 
Rhythm, or anything else except a little 
fundamental self-control.” 

“I agree,” Kate chimed in. “It knocks 
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the planned parenthooders’ claims from 
a medical point of view into a cocked 
hat!” 

“Into very dangerous and insidious 
propaganda, you should have said, 
Kate,” Margie replied. “For Dr. East- 
man’s Johns Hopkins study further sug- 
gested the probability that infant deaths 
at or shortly after birth increase as the 
interval between births increases. That 
is, bahies born more than two years 
apart probably have less chance of being 
born alive and of surviving than do 
babies born from one to two years apart. 
Why? For one thing, because the mother 
is more apt to have toxemia when the 
interval is more than two years. Such 





toxemia often causes premature de. 
livery, hence often causes death of the 
infant.” 

Kate's professional sense was obvious! 
aroused. “Then, by urging claims based 
on that erroneous 1925 report and 


withholding the Johns Hopkins study | 


which exposed its falsity, planned par. 
enthooders actually may have been re. 
sponsible, in a sense, for the deaths of 
thousands of mothers and babies!” 

Mrs. Anderson exclaimed, “Can't we 
do anything about it?” 

“We certainly can!” Kate’s jaw tight. 
ened. “We women can write our senators 
and congressmen, demanding a thorough 
investigation by 
planned parenthood 
activities!” 

Margie nodded agreement. “As Dr, 
William C. Danforth, Professor of Ob. 
stetrics at Northwestern Medical School, 
said about the way magazines and in- 
dividuals have been publicizing the dis- 
credited Woodbury Report, Kate: ‘It 1s 
remarkable how an error, once published, 
is quoted and repeated indefinitely.’ 

“But before you leave, let me read 
you one last thing from Dr. Eastman’s 
study.” Margie read again from the 
American Journal: 

“In recommending child spacing for 
the health of mother and infant, have 
we not overlooked the greatest talisman 
that a pregnant woman can _ possess, 
namely, Youth? Child spacing, by defini- 
tion, means maternal aging; and after 
a certain optimum period, probably in 
the early twenties, maternal aging means 
inevitably somewhat higher risks both to 
mother and child. . . . Whatever ad- 
vantage is gained by a rest period of 
several years between births seems to be 
offset and in some respects more than 
counterbalanced by the aging factor. 
For the best maternal and fetal outlook 
we are inclined to believe that Youth 
is a better ally than child spacing.” 

“What do you think of that, Mother 
and Kate? Remember, this is one of the 
greatest living authorities on childbirth 
speaking. He knew all the medical 
arguments for contraception and child- 
spacing. He was formerly an honorary 
president of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation, but he resigned for reasons 
that aren’t hard to guess.” 

Kate pulled her hat on almost 
viciously. “I know one thing I’m going 
to bring to the next teachers’ meeting. 
Your copy of the American Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. And if any 
one tries to give me any 1915-1925 
buncombe .. .” 

“You'll hit them on the head with 
the American Journal,” Margie laughed. 

“I'll give them the facts of life,” the 
teacher promised. “And I mean the 
facts!” 
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What of Television? 
HALTINGLY, and with some hesitation, I come to the sub- 
ject of television. We have a set at our home, and so do the 
women, four in this one week, who have written me on the 
subject. What do I think about it, and especially its relation 
to the children who watch it, they ask. 

I have no opinion, really. I will admit that it does keep 
the small children quiet from five on until dinner time, some- 
thing for which gratitude no doubt wells from many a 
mother’s heart, as she listens to Howdy Doody’s voice in the 
next room and notes the rapt silence which permits her to 
cook the dinner in peace. 

Personally, Howdy Doody wearies me after a few minutes. 
The ones I really like—Ollie the dragon and worried little 
Kukla—I seldom see because some cowboy picture of import- 
ance—Captain Video—comes on just then and the tragic faces 
when we suggest turning off the cowboy are too much for a 
kindly heart to bear. 

I do not care for the fights, as they are popularly called. I 
just don’t like to see people battering each other, and after 
I learned that one fighter I had been lured into watching 
one evening had died from blows next day, I eschewed the 
fights. I do enjoy another sort of fight, such as two stodgy 
old Senators tangling with two up-to-date labor leaders, and 
when authors meet critics it is fun to watch. Politeness keeps 
them from hitting each other, but daggers fly from eyes and 
looks try to kill. There is the occasional opera or a Shake- 
spearean group, and there is Ed Wynn, alone among the 
humorists clowning today who to me seems really funny. 

This is my limit of television enjoyment, though I did 
enjoy the faces of homegoing Republicans after the last elec- 
tion, and I am looking forward to the next one, although if 
things go along as they are I’m not sure I won't be going 
home with the Republicans. 

As regards the children, our chief trouble seems to be that 
the house is not large enough to hold the visitors who come 
tramping in, dropping large gobs of mud as they advance, 
tossing their winter garments in the hall, but retaining their 
muddy galoshes as they gather in a fascinated circle. Somehow 
it was with real delight that I observed one evening a small 
boy, evidently just an old-fashioned child, engrossed in a 
comic book, his back to the new invention. 


Junior Cowboys 

SINCE FOR THE YOUNG the cowboy picture is the one 
“must” for them all, let us consider this for a moment. Will 
there be no end to this cowboy craze among the children? I 
know that the fathers, and I suppose the grandfathers, of 
these children played train robbers and cowboys in their day, 
but I am sure the accoutrements were different. The pistols 
were nothing fancy;old shirts and pants did for a costume. 
Today—well, at any moment—I expect Dior to come out with 
an outfit for the cowboy—and for the cowgirl. 

Nearly every child who enters our house is rigged out in 
wild west glory, and sometimes I am amazed at the beauty 
of the holsters and guns and jackets and hats. To outfit a 
child in such wise can easily run to twenty dollars and more. 
One manufacturer of children’s fancy clothing—soldier, police, 
and such—says sadly that these all stay on the shelf but he 
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cannot keep up with the cowboy orders. And they do cost 
money. It is a fact that today Mother is not nearly so worked 
up about keeping up with Mrs. Jones as her Willy is about 
keeping up with the cowboy habiliments of Johnny Jones. 
But to return to television. The problem of the older child 
is much more complicated than that of the smaller one. One 
junior high school has statistics to show that the children 
average twenty-seven hours of watching television—just an 
hour less than they spend at school. Also, the average grades 
of television lookers have dropped 15 per cent. In a New 
Jersey school, pupils with no television sets in their homes 
average 19 per cent above those who have. Best—or rather 
worst—of all, the students at the latter school claim they can 
do a lot of studying while the commercials are on! 

In the Herald Tribune, John Crosby tells of one man who 
took the problem of television and his children to the pedi- 
atrician, and the latter said bitterly that we were rearing a 
whole generation of morons—“and surely you wouldn’t want 
your child to be different from the rest, would you? She’d 
be stoned to death.” 


No Easy Solution 


ONE IS TEMPTED to ask—can’t parents make their children 
stop at a certain time and get to work? The answer to that is 
that it is pretty difficult, though it sounds easy. There is no 
doubt that many parents eventually yield through a sort. of 
battle fatigue. But surely some of these programs do real harm 
and not only to grades. On a Lone Ranger program (I had 
halted in my progress through the room because of the shoot- 
ing going on), I saw as vicious a few moments of murder and 
cruelty as I ever hope to look at. Of course it was not the 
Lone Ranger, that gallant crusader, who was doing it, but 
the children saw the villains at work. It reminds me of last 
Christmas when I, in my unworldly way, thought I would 
buy a copy of Little Men for our eldest and was dissuaded by 
a saleswoman who thought it a little childish and suggested a 
book on—you guessed it—the Lone Ranger. I bought it and 
later was asked to read it aloud. To my horror, I found I 
was reading really rough stuff and had to do some fancy 
omitting here and there, for though it was the story of the 
greathearted ranger, all right, the subsidiary story of the 
kidnapped girl he was going to rescue, the remarks of her 
kidnappers, and her own inward fears expressed clearly in 
words were certainly not meant for babes. 

I have rambled considerably here and even now have no 
solution at all regarding television. There is one which a 
high school has tried and found to work. Co-operating with 
the parents, they have stopped young hopefuls from viewing 
any television after eight o'clock, and after that the children 
studied their homework and went to bed. After some months 
came the proud report that grades had gone up gratifyingly. 
This is a simple solution of the problem but, of course, after 
years of training in the Dewey educational method and in 
superprogressive techniques, it is a bit hard to make some 
children understand that anything must be done at a given 
time. It is the one solution, however, save the outlawing of 
television. Even I do not go that far, since I do like to see 
battling authors and critics and the immortal Ed Wynn, to 
say nothing of the defeated Republicans. 
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THE CARDINAL 

By Henry Morton Robinson. $3.50 

Simon and Schuster. 579 pages. 
Few novels have man- 
aged so well as this to 
snare in print the wed- 
ding of the human and 
the divine in human 
lives. Where sin a- 
bounds there does 
grace even more a- 
H. M. Robinson Some ~- thine =: 

heritage of the Cross, 
and that is the significance of this story 
of one Stephen Fermoyle from his days 
as a lad in Malden to the day he donned 
the red hat. 

Stephen was the son of a streetcar 
motorman, known as Din the Down- 
shouter. Of seven children, Stephen was 
the one who became a priest. Ordained 
in Rome he returned to take up paro- 
chial work in the Archdiocese of Boston. 
He Became successively secretary to Bos- 
ton’s Cardinal Glennon, a clerk in the 
papal Secretariat of State, a special ad- 
viser in the Apostolic Delegation in 
Washington, Bishop of Hartfield, and 
finally, Cardinal. As jejune a recital of 
fact as this gives no inkling of the drama 
in these pages; of the human, wonderful, 
weak, holy people—Mona, Ned Halley, 
Doilar Bill Monaghan, Orselli, Quaren- 
ghi, and all the rest; of the meaning of 
what it is to be a priest, to be numbered 
among “pastors, curates, confessors, bind- 
ers of wounds, obscure filesmen in the 
army of the Church Militant, washers of 
weary feet and pourers of sacramental 
oil, exhorters, sustainers, whippers-in 
along the dusty line of march.” 

Now and then Mr. Robinson hits a 
false note. The Gihslana eposide invites 
misinterpretation; the psychiatric ses- 
sion with Dom Arcibal is bogus as a 
confessional scene; the ridiculous con- 
versation with “Milky” coming home 
from the theater is more than slightly 
absurd. And yet despite such off-key 
segments in the story, the overall achieve- 
ment is notable. Only an author in love 
with his characters could tell of the 
human side of priests and bishops and 
cardinals without diminishing their 
greatness. The shadows only show how 
bright it really is where grace abounds. 

EDWARD R. WOODS. 
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THE PRICE OF UNION 

By Herbert Agar. 750 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00 
Mr. Agar has given us a series of excel- 
lent books on America and the Amer- 
icans. The People’s Choice, Land of the 
Free, The Pursuit of Happiness, and 
A Time for Greatness have all won 
popularity by their apt presentation of 
certain aspects of our national life. 

This new volume is more important 
than any of its predecessors. It is really 
a political history of the United States, 
written to show our democratic system 
in action. As Mr. Agar says in his pre- 
face: “The system can be understood 
only by studying the men who built it 
and the forces which impelled them.” 
The author has brought to life the key 
figures in our national history so that 
we may see why they acted as they did 
and what their influence has been on 
the course of events. There is skill, 
humor, and honest portrayal of these 
human factors in our story. Of James 
Madison the author says: “He was a 


learned industrious man who knew 


everything about government except 
how to govern.” Woodrow Wilson is 
pictured in the words of a contemporary 
as “a Presbyterian priest.” 

Almost more important than the in- 
dividuals are the great issues which 
have arisen in the course of our history. 
The machinery of government and of 
our political parties has been geared 
to deal with these problems. How well 
or ill it has met the test is a matter of 
opinion. Mr. Agar places the evidence 
in our hands. 

HASTINGS BLAKE. 


THE BOYS FROM SHARON 


By Louise F. Cooper. 242 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $2.75 


The Boys from Sharon 
is meant to be one 
of those polite inter- 
ludes wherein, seem- 
ingly, nothing happens 
and yet everything 
happens— the type of 
novel often described 
. as having “undercur- 
Louise Cooper rents.” However, in 
this case the first situation is literally 
true: Mrs. Cooper’s frigate drifts early 


into becalmed waters and mires there, 
grounded by a state of restless inertia. 
Though the rigging keeps creaking, any 
progress along a_ given course is 
negligible. 

Ever since she had been a little girl, 
Edith Howe and her bumbling father 
had occupied the Grecian manse on 
Evergreen Avenue with her aunt Clara 
Fanning. Now developed into a languid, 
aimless brat, her sustaining parasitic 
role as stay-at-home is a constant source 
of friction to righteous Mrs. Fanning, 
Edith’s one positive act—falling in love 
with a gloomy university professor—had 
only incurred her aunt’s further irrita- 
tion, and the two are habitually, if 
subtly, at swords’ points. 

Into this domestically distasteful 
stronghold are catapulted eight-year-old 
George Langdon and his brother Lucius, 
twelve, while their people vacation in 
Bermuda. Accustomed to pleasantly hap- 
hazard parents, the youngsters are per- 
plexed by the futile and tiresome adults 
who quietly despise one another. 
Through the children’s perspective, the 
grownups (except for the Swedish maid, 
Anna) stand revealed in all their petty 
meanness. 

But the series of trivial crises occa- 
sioned by the boys from Sharon are of 
no permanent consequence: it is safe to 
assume that Mrs. Fanning will soon 
forget the temporary ripple they created 
in the endless swath of her committee 
meetings, that Edith will continue to 
side-step decisions in so far as possible, 
and that her father will remain the 
same ineffectual prop he was on page 
one. 

Since the author radiates no deep- 
seated affection for her characters or 
their problems, the reaction of the read- 
ing audience (particularly Book of the 
Month Club members, who will receive 
it for April) may well be of a paral- 
lel lukewarmness. 

LOIS SLADE. 


WHAT ARE THESE WOUNDS 
By Thomas Merton. 191 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 2.50 

St. Lutgarde was a Cistercian nun at- 

tached to the convent of Aywiéres in the 

Duchy of Brabant. Hidden away in the 

aloof world of the cloister and separated 
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even from her sister-nuns by the barrier 
of language, she was a contemporary of 
such historic figures as Francis of Assisi, 
§t. Dominic, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Louis of France, Innocent III, Frederick 
II, and the notorious thirteenth-century 
totalitarian, Genghis Khan. 

Thomas Merton writes her biography 
in What Are These Wounds? And, in 
presenting the facts of the rather spec- 
tacular life of his subject, he expounds 
such marginal topics as the nature of 
mysticism and all its extraordinary ap- 
paratus, visions, the stigmata, prophecy, 
miracle. 

Characteristically, _Merton’s prose 
stays very much alive but unobtrusive 
right up to the last line. He reaches 
through the dust of eight centuries and 
comes up with a real person whom most 
Catholics have never even heard of. 
This is no mean accomplishment, con- 
sidering that he had to do without the 
homey little hyperboles and .the heavy 
battery of visual facts which the modern 
profilist can pepper his copy with. He 
could not interview reminiscent friends 
nor wisecracking enemies of Lutgarde. 
Unfortunately, his thirteenth-century 
sources did not provide that kind of 
reporting either. But the Trappist 
author has made shrewd use of his mater- 
ial. He tells us what is known about 
Lutgarde and puts in their place facts 
which, chronicled in the medieval fash- 
ion, would seem odd and even a mite 
loony to a public that diets culturally 
on tabloids and TV. 

The Merton quality rates What are 
These Wounds? as much success as any 
of his previous writings. 

MARTIN TANSEY. 


THERESE: SAINT OF A 
LITTLE WAY 
By Frances Parkinson Keys. 
Julian Messner Co. 
ona Many books have 
been written on the 
life of the Little 
_. Flower, each contrib- 
4 uting in some way to 
; our knowledge of this 
great saint. Mrs. 
Keyes’ biography of 
St. Therese is a worthy 
addition to Theresi- 
ana and will delight both new and old 
friends of the little Carmelite nun with 
its warmth, freshness, and sparkle. 
This book was originally published 
under the title Written in Heaven some 
years ago. The discovery of new source 
material, as well as the tragic changes 
wrought by the war at Lisieux, impelled 
the author to revise her book, bringing 
it up to date. It is illustrated with many 
charming photographs, including several 
of the Martin family. 
Some writers have 


May, 1950 


$3.00 
186 pages. 






F. P. Keyes 


tended to sur- 


round St. Therese with such an aura of 
sweetness that much of her sturdy 
Norman character has been obscured 
by the resultant haze. This is not a 
charge that can be leveled against Mrs. 
Keyes. She has paid full tribute to the 
courage, wisdom, resourcefulness, and 
indomitable faith which characterized 
the daughter of Louis-Joseph and Zelie 
Martin. She has aptly portrayed her as 
a woman of exquisite beauty and grace, 
as well as a very talented one. 

No doubt the key to the great present- 
day popularity of Soeur Thérése de 
lV’Enfant-Jésus is the fact that she is a 
saint of our time, a modern saint whose 
“little way” to sanctity is a way that 
can be followed, though imperfectly, by 
all who aspire to Heaven. 

The Catholic Literary Foundation has 
chosen Thereses Saint of a Little Way 
as their selection for May. 


ANNE CYR. 
PIVOT OF ASIA 
By Owen Lattimore. 288 pages. 
$3.50 





Atlantic, Little, Brown. 
at If Owen Lattimore is 

: really “the foremost 
authority on the deep 
interior of Asia,” a 
claim made for him 
by his publisher, then 
he should be ashamed 
of the half-truths, seri- 
ous omissions, and 
veiled misstatements 


O. Lattimore 


of this book. 

Here is a supposedly scholarly dis- 
quisition on Sinkiang, the vast, sparsely 
populated inner-Asian province where 
Chinese power meets India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, and the sprawling Asiatic 
holdings of the Soviet Union. Yet Mr. 
Lattimore manages to write a whole 
book without once mentioning that the 
area has been subjected to Soviet im- 
perialistic aggression for many years 
and is now under practically complete 
Communist domination. 

It is possible that Mr. Lattimore’s 
chapters on Sinkiang’s ancient history, 
people, and geography are important 
contributions to our knowledge of Asia. 
Unfortunately, his ignorance—or is it 
purposeful neglect?—of the province's 
modern history makes everything else 
he writes suspect. 

Doesn’t Mr. Lattimore really know 
that Chin Shu-jen, the Chinese gov- 
ernor, was forced to sign a secret treaty 
with the Soviet Union on October 31, 
1931, and thereby Sinkiang was opened 
to Russian control? Doesn’t he really 
know that Chin’s successor, Sheng Shih- 
tsai, was little more than a Soviet puppet 
for many years? Doesn’t he really know 
that the so-called Mongolian People’s 
Republic was never an independent 
state but one of Stalin’s early ventures 





THE SUPPLICATION OF SOULS 
by St. Thomas More 
Edited by Sister M. Thecla 

This book brings to light again the 
militant Catholicity of More as he de- 
fends the clergy against irreverent 
and unfair attacks made by Simon 
Fish, and makes accessible one of the 
most cogent and moving appeals ever 
made for the souls in purgatory. In 
tone it savors the virulence of those 
bitter days, but the atmosphere is 
leavened by the whimsical humor 
which More can never wholly repress. 
Further, the homely concreteness of 
his examples mirrors, at first hand, the 
life in early Tudor England, the more 
genuinely because his use of them is 
so casual and so matter-of-fact. This 
little volume reproduces the black- 
letter first edition except for modern 
spelling and punctuation. $3.00 


BENEDICTINE PEACE 
by Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve 
Translated by Leonard J. Doyle 

A discussion of Benedictine ideals 
with their historical background and 
an elaboration on the source of 
peace, the house of peace, and on 
prayer, work and asceticism. It lifts a 
veil, as it were, to reveal that “City of 
God" where everything is so wisely or- 
ganized that the simple act of con- 
forming with good-will brings peace to 
the soul. It is a beautiful exposition of 
the true spirit of the monastic life—a 


deep love of God, true Christian 
charity, and perseverance in their 
way-of-life. $4.00 


YOUR BROWN SCAPULAR 
by Most Rev. E. K. Lynch, O.Carm. 


History of the origin of the Scapu- 
lar, its development and a study of 
its wide significance among Catholics. 
The appendix contains a summary of 
Scapular indulgences and privileges. 


$2.50 


FAIR AS THE MOON 
by Rev. M. Oliver, O.Cist. 


It is not easy to write a book about 
the Blessed Virgin. One must always 
remember that Mary was not only the 
Mother of God, but also a creature of 
flesh and blood. Any true portrait of 
her must strike a balance between the 
Divine and the human. Father Oliver, 
O.Cist. has accomplished this with a 
masterly stroke in his new life of the 
Blessed Virgin. $3.25 





Ask your bookseller or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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Look What You 
Are Missing-- 


VESSEL OF CLAY 
by Leo Trese 


if you have ever wondered what a 
priest's everyday life is like, here is 
your answer: a whole day in the life 
of a parish priest, written by the priest 
who lived it. Nearly 2,000 people 
bought this book the week after it 
was published: goodness knows how 
many will have read it by the time 
you see this! $2.00 


THE SALVATION OF THE NATIONS 
by Jean Danielou 


Are you really interested in the con- 
version of the whole world? Or have 
you slipped into thinking that England 
(for instance) will always be mostly 
Protestant, India mostly pagan, and 
so on. Father Danielou will show 
you what a very un-Catholic way of 
looking at things this is and start you 
praying really hard for the coming of 
Our Lord's reign over every country 
on earth. $2.00 


STORM OF GLORY 
by John Beevers 


Mr. Beevers has used much new ma- 
terial in this biography of St. Therese 
of Lisieux, which gives us a clearer 
picture of her life, and especially of 
her novitiate, than anyone could have 
before. He wrote it, by the way, be- 
cause he was “‘sick to death of hear- 
ing St. Therese branded as the Little 
Flower and made the victim of a lot 
of sentimental gush." $3.00 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES 
by John Farrow 


Holy Year Edition 
Revised and Enlarged 


if you are going to Rome, you simply 
must have this book — a guidebook 
to the Popes! Every one of them is 
here, including St. Peter and Pius XIl, 
and portraits of fourteen of them by 
Jean Charlot. If you cannot go to 
Rome, give it to yourself as a con- 
solation prize. $4.50 


There is more about all these books in 
the May Trumpet—have you seen it? 
lf you haven't ask Teresa MacGill to 


send if to you. It comes free and 
postpaid. 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from us 
SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 





in creating a satellite “people’s de- 
mocracy”? 

If Mr. Lattimore truly doesn’t know 
these things, and many other facts there 
is no room to enumerate here, I suggest 
he stop writing for a while and read 
books by men who do know. The true 
story of Sinkiang can be found in the 
two volumes of Max Beloff’s The For- 
eign Policy of Soviet Russia and in 
David Dallin’s The Rise of Russia in 
Asia and Soviet Russia and the Far East. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER. 


SEEDS OF TREASON 
By Ralph de Toledano and Victor 
Lasky. 270 pages 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3.50 
Considered merely as narrative, Seeds 
of Treason has the pace and excitement 
of an engrossing mystery tale. It brings 
together, in one coherent form, all the 
loose threads of a complex action. But 
it is raised to four-dimensional art by 
a pervading recognition that the theme 
is the greatest and most momentous in 
the world, and that the Hiss-Chambers 
contest was merely an episode glimmer- 
ing across the plot of a mightier drama. 

With all his faults, Chambers is de- 
picted as a humble and heroic man, with 
a pitiful heart—one of those rare souls 
whom a sense of duty to Christ and 
country endows with “the strength and 
inner resources to accept, consciously, 
an ordeal not by flame but mire.” 

Despite his intellectual brilliance, 
Alger Hiss emerges as a lost soul, cor- 
rupted by pride and arrogance, and with 
a heart closed against mercy and truth 
by such teachings as Lenin’s maxim 
that for the sake of Communism “it is 
necessary to employ any ruse, cunning, 
unlawful method, evasion and conceal- 
ment of truth.” But the authors sub- 
scribe to Chambers’ magnanimous plea 
that Hiss and himself were two men 
caught up in “the tragedy of history.” 

The appalling lesson of the book is 
that leaders of American government 
rallied, openly, on behalf of Hiss, to 
abet the powers of evil. He stood all 
but invulnerable behind ramparts of 
the White House, Supreme Court, and 
Departments of State and Justice. 

Americans who love country and 
Church will be doubly warned and 
armed after viewing in these pages the 
dreadful panorama of infiltration and 
espionage waged against their country 
by the Soviet Union long before Pearl 
Harbor, throughout the period of alli- 
ance with the United States, and until 
the present day. 

The dedication on the fly-leaf might 
be taken for a humorous sally. It is, in- 
stead, the grimmest of realism. The text 
runs: “To Joseph Stalin, without whose 
help this book would never have been 
written.” 


RICHARD L. STOKES. 





GREAT MISTAKES OF 
THE WAR 

By Hanson W. Baldwin. 

Harper & Bros. 
a wae Hanson W. Baldwin js 
the military editor of 
the New York Times 
and one of the fines 
writers on the staff of 
that newspaper. His 
fl tidy little book, The 

e Great Mistakes of the 

H. W. Baldwin War is an excellent 

and objective presenta. 

tion of what too many of us know to be 

the causes of our present world-wide 
difficulties. 

As Mr. Baldwin points out, we fought 
a military war and Stalin fought a milit. 
ary-political war. Our foreign policy was 
largely made up as we went along and 
then it was made up almost exclusively 
by one man, the late President Franklin 
Roosevelt. Although Churchill — was 
often wrong in his assessment of future 
events, it seems that we backed him only 
when he was wrong and opposed him 
when he was right. The basic fallacy in 
both Europe and Asia was that Stalin 
could be trusted and that Russia was a 
sincere and honest ally who was inter- 
ested only in the defeat of Germany and 
Japan and had no political ambitions 
any place in the world. Although many 
of our field commanders would have pre- 
ierred a campaign in the Adriatic rather 
than the useless invasion of southern 
France, the Washington military leaders 
were more closely attuned to the desires 
of the home political front and hence 
went along with the President. 

In the Pacific we underestimated our 
own military strength and overestimated 
Japan's weaknesses. We were not even 
familiar with the range and perform. 
ance of our own bombers. We assumed 
the Chinese Communists were harmless 
agrarians. We knew nothing about China 
or its past or future, and although we 
won the war in Asia there is some 
question as to who won the peace. By 
all means read Mr. Baldwin's excellent 
little book. The hour you spend will be 
one of the most informative of your life. 

JAMES BERNARD KELLEY. 


ONE WINTER IN BOSTON 

By Robert Smith. 393 pages. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. $3.50 
This depressing novel, like one of 
Horatio Alger’s in reverse, is the success 
story of an undeserving boy. 

Ed Balzer, just out of high school as 
the story begins, a handsome, “clean- 
cut” boy, lies in bed and dreams of 
wealth and prestige but puts off looking 
for a job until his landlady gives his 
name to the city to work on snow- 
shoveling. His innate snobbery revolted 
at the thought of manual work, Ed 
hastily gets himself a temporary Christ- 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR MAY 


THE DRAMA OF THE ROSARY, by 


Isidore O'Brien, O.F.M. A pocket- 
sized edition of essays on the 
Mysteries of the Rosary—rich in 
historical and spiritual comment 
and allusion. 164 pp., $1.50. 


THE SCHOOL OF MARY, by Rev. 


John A. Kane. A beautiful ex- 
amination of the graces, virtues, 
actions, and words of Our Lady, 
with applications to our own 
lives. 266 pp., $2.25. 


OUR BLESSED LADY, by Kilian J. 


Hennrich, O.F.M. Helpful and 
spiritually enriching meditations 
on the Litany, the Rosary, and 
the Angelus. 120 pp., $1.00. 


Dept. 4-1280 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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mas job in a department store. Here 
he happens to see another salesman 
shoplifting and, far from being shocked, 
has a try at it himself. He pretends to 
be a “college man,” having once spent 
a weekend with a friend at Dartmouth. 
He boasts of fictitious “pull” with the 
department store executives. He exploits 
the kindness and generosity of a girl 
employee who is in love with him and 
at the same time carries on a sordid affair 
with another girl. 

In time, all Ed’s bluffs work out to 
his advantage. Of course, author Robert 
Smith is writing ironically and not im- 
plying that Ed’s is the approved way 
for a young man to get ahead. But the 





blasphemous language, the cheap sen- 
sationalism of some passages, and the 
shoddy, amoral philosophy of most of 
its characters make it a book which 
neither entertains nor enlightens—a 
waste of a discerning reader’s time. 
MARY BURKE HOWE. 


RELIGION AND THE RISE 
OF WESTERN CULTURE 


By Christopher Dawson. 286 pages. 


Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
“Europe is the Faith 
and the Faith is 
Europe,” declared Bel- 
loc. It was a good 


point but needed clari- 
fication. Maritain 
helped by observing 
that Christendom is 
not Christianity. 

Christianity is the 
Faith. Christendom belongs to the order 
of culture and few students of society 
are as well equipped as Christopher 
Dawson to discuss the formation of 
Western culture. 

In The Making of Europe the author 
digested his vast research and found 
four basic elements: the Catholic Faith, 
Hellenic culture, Roman law, and the 
material substrate of the Barbarian peo- 
ples. In a work of brilliant analysis he 
traced the interaction and mutual in- 
fluence of these social forces, as, amid 
the impact of the Byzantine and 
Islamic cultures, they fused between 
the fifth and eleventh centuries. By the 
eleventh century European civilization 
was emerging on the world scene. 

In The Rise of Western Culture (The 
Gifford Lectures, 1948-49), Dawson 
again returns to this important subject, 
for “ medieval culture was the 
matrix in which the Western type was 
formed and the ultimate source of the 
new forces that have moved and trans- 
formed the world.” Drawing on _ his 
vast erudition, the author polishes 
many facets opened up in his previous 
work, extends its scope to the remark- 
able thirteenth century, and thus pre- 





C. Dawson 








pares the student to. better understand 
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A 


SEGMENT 
OF 
MY TIMES 


is the personal story 
of a great public 
servant, of the men 
and events he has 
intimately known 


Joseph M. 


Proskauer 
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As perhaps no other liv- { 
ing man could, he tells the 
moving inside story of {| 
Alfred E. Smith, of the ] 
shocking bigotry of the 
1928 campaign; and he re- 
counts with objective re- | 
straint the details of the 
Smith-Roosevelt breach. 
Outstanding jurist and 
humanitarian, Proskauer’s 
untiring efforts extended 
into politics, into the fight 
for tolerance, into the 
shaping of a just and work- 
able World organization. 
A former Justice of the 
N. Y. Supreme Court, Ap- ¢ 
pellate Division, Proskauer | 
was also President of the { 
American Jewish Commit- 
tee during the years of 
crisis in modern Jewry. In 
this modest memoir the 
reader comes to know the 
events of a noble life and | 
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the unique individual § 
} whom Cardinal Spellman 2 
) called an “Apostle of Amer- 
; icanism.” 
§ $3.00 at all bookstores 
( 
$.. FARRAR, STRAUS ~W 
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PLO LE LO LOLOL SE™ 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


EASY DOES IT 
(The Story of Mac) 
Hugh Reilly 


NOW! The most vivid case history of 
an alcoholic ever published! 

Here he is — what he is — his 

“alco-lergy'"’ — how he thinks — 

how he lives — HOW HIS DRINKING 

iS STOPPED! 

(Authentically written by a member 
of AA.) $3.00 


SPIRITUALITY OF 
SAINT THERESE 
Abbe Andre Combes 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


AT LAST! 

Here is an extremely valuable 
scientific treatment of the spiritual 
doctrine contained in the simplicity 
of the ways of St. Therese, by an 
eminent historian and theologian. It 
opens a new field in the literature 
of this Saint. $2.75 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
MENTAL PRAYER AND 
MODERN LIFE 


To change you and your world. 

The most practical book on prayer 
for every day living in America! 

This book is for all whose prayers 
appear unanswered and who wish to 
gain the energies of a deep spiritu- 


ality. $2.75 
Foreword by 
Walter Farrell 
OUR NEW BEST SELLER! 
THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


Mary Paula Williamson 
—tThe beautiful love story on Chris- 
tian Unity! 

The gripping and beautiful story 
of a Trappistine nun who felt intense 
anguish at the existence of separate 
sects and denominations and who 
while others talk “‘died to bring about 
Christian Unity.” $2.50 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
. Publishers Since 1826 
12 Barclay Street New York 8, N. Y. 
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the Renaissance and 
Revolt. 

The rich material brought forth and 
his mature reflections on it are of keen- 
est interest to theologians as well as 
to historians. The book will be a 
corrective to secular and sectarian his- 
tories, and antidote for ideological so- 
ciologies, a good guide to what we are. 

GERARD ROONEY, C.P. 


STORM OF GLORY 

By John Beevers. 231 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
While it is true that no other saint in 
modern times has won the affection of 
so many as St. Thérése, it is also true 
that no other saint has been the victim 
of such gushy sentimentality as the Saint 
vf Lisieux. Like this reviewer and many 
thousands of others, the author of this 
new work is “sick to death’’ over the 
unsubsiding stream of unctuous verbi- 
age flowing from the pen of writers who 
are either misled by the poetry of her 
writing or fail to grasp the significance 
of the prose of her daily life in the 
convent. 

Beevers has made an earnest effort to 
present the real St. Thérése and her 
Little Way. The first part of his work 
is a biography, the second a commentary 
on her teachings. 

It contains considerable new material 
gleaned from official documents record- 
ing the findings of tribunals in the 
beatification and canonization process. 
With few exceptions other authors have 
not used these sources, perhaps because 
they were unaware of their being avail- 
able to the public or did not consider 
the evidence suitable for public con- 
sumption. We are inclined to think 
this work would have greater value had 
the author omitted several of the de- 
cidedly unpleasant accounts, especially 
those concerning Mother Marie de 
Gonzague. Incidentally, he detests the 
epithet, “Little Flower,” which many of 
us in America are fond of. 

In spite of defects this book is a 
worthwhile contribution to the litera- 
ture on the Saint of Lisieux. The reader 
will find it inspiring, enlightening, and 
interesting. Particularly enlightening 
and interesting, but not too inspiring, 
is the appendix concerning the pictures 
cf St. Thérése. 

ANGELUS M. KOPP, 0.C.D. 


THE SEA EAGLES 

By John Jennings. 299 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. $3.00 
In The Sea Eagles, John Jennings has 
blended an exciting tale into a back- 
ground of naval warfare during the War 
of Independence. In describing the ex- 
ploits of two young American officers, 
he has brought into sharp focus many 
thrilling episodes in the struggle of the 
Colonies’ infant navy to match the 
mighty sea power of Great Britain. 


the Protestant 









The story itself has all the elemeny 
vital to a good historical novel—py, 
tles, captures, escapes from prison, jp. 
trigue, love, and romance. The chara, 
ters are well-drawn, except that the 
women seem somewhat unreal and book. 
ish. The dialogue is often surprisingly 
amateurish for an author of Mr, Jen. | 
ings’ reputation. But none of this de 
tracts drastically from the interest oj _ 
the narrative, which moves easily and | 
rapidly to an exciting climax. The | 
plot, however, is incidental to the setti 
in which it is laid, It is in depicting the | 
conditions that prevailed during the 
period that Mr. Jennings shows his 
greatest skill. His descriptions of the 
unspeakable conditions aboard the 
prison ships of the day are extraordj. 
narily vivid, and so graphic are the 
naval engagements that one almost feels 
with the seamen themselves the panic, 
excitement, and confusion of battle, 

In describing the growth of the Amer. 
ican Navy from its birth as a woefully 
inadequate force of small privateers to 
its emergence as a world power, culmi- 
nating in the memorable fight between 
the British warship “Serapis” and the 
American “Bonhomme Richard,” un- 
der the brilliant command of John 
Paul Jones, the author has touched up. 
on a phase of the American Revolution 
too long neglected by writers of his. 
torical fiction. 

ROBERT L, ‘TIFFT. 


DERBY 
By Max Steele. 304 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $3.00 


This is really the story 
of two women, worlds 
apart, living under 
the same roof, con- 
tending for the same 
thing—the love of chil- 
dren. It is the story 
of Debby, who as a 

i child was “backward,” 
Max Steele and who never grew 
up but remained in her child’s world. 
Debby loved children and she loved 
children’s games. When she came to 
work for the Merrills, the Merrill chil- 
dien became the mainspring of her 
existence. 

It is also the story of Mrs. Merrill who 
took Debby from an institution both to 
give her a good home and to help with 
her family. Mrs. Merrill also loved her 
children and was unstinting in her ef 
forts to make them comfortable and 
happy, yet she was utterly unable to 
understand them or their emotional 
needs. Strict to the point of harshness 
she saw her children turn from her, one 
by one, to the arms of the loving and 
uncritical Debby. 

In this Harper Prize-winning novel, 
Max Steele has shown a wealth of ten 
derness, perception, and understanding. 
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during your 


Holy Year pilgrimage... 





NEW YORK: 475 Fifth Avenue « SAN FRANCISCO: 661 Market Street 


ice en oe SWITZERLAND 


To make your Holy Year pilgrimage 
complete, be sure to see 

Switzerland, just a few hours away from 
Rome or almost anywhere in Europe. 
Any season is the “right time” to visit this 
scenic land—meeting place of four 

Old World cultures. See historic 

shrines. cathedral cities, age-old religious 
festivals and many international 

events. Costs in friendly Switzerland are 
moderate. You don’t need a Swiss visa. 
Ask about low rate Season, Holiday 

and Party Tickets. Plan well in advance. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
Write us direct for free booklets 
and full information: Dept. S-5 







NATIONAL 


SWISS see 


OFFICE 














An amusing 
and touching 
tale of what 
can happen if 
love is given 
half a chance! 


After terrible-tem- 
pered Tom Brannigan 
was hit on the head, 
he started to treat his 
neighbors like human 
beings—and amazing 
things begari to hap- 
pen in Whittiersville! 
A Thomas More Book 
Club selection $2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 











Canonization-- 


June 11th 


BLESSED VINCENT STRAMBI, C. P. 
Why not fly along with us? 


Several trips are being arranged both 
by boat and air; one for two weeks 
that will include Rome, Lourdes, and 
the Passion Play with the privilege 
of remaining over as long as you wish. 


WRITE NOW! 


Holy Year Pilgrimages 
for various dates and lengths. 


Information without obligation. 
Anne Egan 
Travel Service 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











FOR THE NEWBORN INFANT 
A Beautiful high relief 
Miraculous Medal in 14K 
Solid Gold $3.50 each. 





‘Have You Seen 
The Beautiful 


IDELIS rosaries 


See Your Nearest Rosary Dealer 


May, 1950 











Chain to match 14K Gold 
$3.50 each postpaid. 


For sale at your church 
goods house or direct trom 


UNIQUE MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
(Unique Medals & Badges) trade mark 1893 
Largest Variety of Religious Medals 

Allendale, N. J. 





BURKE-BUILT raniator 
ee ENCLOSURES or SHIELDS 
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Everybody in the Church benefits 
with 


SOUNDMARKOK 


the modern tape recorder 


Soundmirror records easily, economi- 
cally and perfectly any music, talk, in- 
structions, up to an hour continuously. 

CLERGY use it for improvement 
in sermon delivery, recording of ser- 
mons for shut-ins, radio broadcasting, 
absentee preaching, multiple pastorates, 
recording historic events in the life 
of the church. 


CHOIR LEADERS use it for 
practice work, for playing church 
wedding music at home ceremonies, 
recording significant radio music for 


delayed use. 


These are only a few of the many 
uses. And it’s priced moderately for 
church budgets. Send for the FREE 





booklet, “101 Uses”. 


GSraek brings you 
the NEW Educational Model 
‘ (BK-428-B) 


The professional tape recorder amateurs 
find easy to use. Records up to one hour. 
High tone fidelity. Has handles, making 
it easy for one or two people to carry 
from room to room. Beautiful cabinet, 
blond or mahogany. 







m———-FREE TO THE CLERGY ———— 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Department L-5 | 

| 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio | 

| Please send me, without obligation, the “SOUND- | 

| MIRROR Book of 101 Uses”. i] 

SOUNDMIRROR oe ee EE OT 
\ ‘ 7 ® l FE LS Ss ES I FRE ee ERT 
BY BS Y NI dssesceconcebibebsaebicuiceads Zone GARIN iiictcvcnctiie ] 
“ae <A OE AOI oc snes padnn dhocy sein cadtsinedpdcislasebonende : 

for more than 10 years leaders ih te isi cicero osestinntacsinsioete | 
in magnetic recording ee eS aa Ca eC TT J 





The World’s Greatest Book 


“THE BIBLE”’ 
in 16 MM SOUND 
Bible Films 


Now available 
for rental... 


* Chureh x School 
*xHome x Club 
Daily rental $6.00 and up 


LOYOLA FILMS 


80th & Loyola Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 





Write for free catalog and address 
of nearest franchised film library. 
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His portrait of Debby is done with a 


summate skill, and the workings of her 
poor, illogical mind become crystal-cleg, 
when viewed through the eyes of her 
creator. The portrait of Mrs. Merril] jg 
also three dimensional and interest anq 
sympathy are sustained as we see her 
strong character apparently at the mercy 
of the weak. 

While the story of Debby does no 
lack conviction, the thought will doubj. 
less occur to some readers that Many 
children are raised under conditions 
less than ideal, yet emerge into adult. 
hood with only faint scars, 


ANNE CYR, 
FIRST FAMILY 
Richard Scowcroft. 345 pages, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00 
eee The enervation and 






decadence of the “Firs, 
Family” of Clark City 
is a_ fascinating ex. 
ample of the effect of 
wealth and social pres. 
tige. The Gannons are 
\ now in their third 

si generation, having set- 
R. Scowcroft tled in the Far Wes 
where the first pioneer ancestor made 
his fortune. 

As their six children grow into adult. 
hood and confusion, the parents attempt 
to justify, if not to ignore, their mistakes 
and their children’s. Jack and Babe 
rebel by marrying outside their class; 
Louise cares for her mother until death, 
and, in delaying marriage, becomes em. 
bittered; Eddie, the oldest girl, marries 
“money” and carries on the tradition of 
pride of family without attaining 
fulfillment. 

Gus, almost twenty years later, matures 
in the new poverty after the 1929 crash, 
but he is as much a product of the mor 
ality of the 30’s as his brothers and 
sisters were of the roaring 20’s. One feels 
that the author holds hope for the rising 
generation, but it will need more than 
mere absence of wealth to re-establish 
its spiritual integrity. The key to the 
trouble is that riches did not bring the 
happiness expected, because not only 
were religion and God ignored, but the 
children lost the need and challenge of 
making their own way. 

Mr. Scowcroft writes smoothly and 
conversationally, but labors under the 
deception that a novel, interesting in 
itself, needs profanity and a sprinkling 
of off-color stories to make it a success. 
PAULA BOWES. 


THE PHANTOM FORTRESS 
By Bruce Lancaster. 310 pages. 
Atlantic, Little, Brown. $3.00 
During the American War for Inde- 
pendence, when the military situation 
in the South was rather hopeless, 
partisans and regulars formed a striking 
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~ force that finally drove the British from 


Dixie. This book is their story. 

Suiting the word to the action, Bruce 
Lancaster presents an absorbing novel 
of those times. Characters and events 
mingle in the narrative: The burning of 
estates by the British; the efforts of little 
bands here and there to strike effectively; 
regulars moving cautiously for vital 
blows: the heroes of the conflict—Francis 
Marion, Nathaniel Greene, Light Horse 
Harry Lee, the Old Waggoner Dan 
Morgan, and a host of other figures. 

Hero of the story is Francis Marion, 
the old “Swamp Fox.” Marion moves 
here and there through the pages of the 
book according to his own military 
formula: “Hit them, break them, and 
come home.” The “Phantom Fighter” 
of the murky wastes always is there at 
the right moment, moving silently but 
effectively in his “war of morale.” Mr. 
Lancaster sticks to the historical last in 
his literary portrait of Marion, a natural 
leader of his own people. 

Ross Pembroke, the regular who 
moves and acts with Marion, and 
Dorande van Kortenaer provide the 
romantic interest. Dorande, lively, loyal, 
and steadfast, plays the valiant woman 
beside Ross. 

Mr. Lancaster has written a good 
novel of times, events, and characters. 
Valiant men and brave women, fighting 
for an ideal, provide excellent material 
for historical fiction. He has made the 
most of his material. 

FRANK HANLON. 


THE OUTLANDER 

By Germanine Guevremont. 290 pages. 

Whittlesey House. $3.00 
Published originally as 
the prize-winning Can- 
adian novel Le Surve- 
nant, The Outlander 
presents a segment of 
French-Canadian life 
in a small community 
on the St. Lawrence. 
Into the close-knit and 
conventional _ pattern 
of life at Monks’ Inlet comes “the 
Stranger,” a bold talker, a skilled work- 
man, whose boisterous vitality matches 
his flaming hair and whose vigorous re- 
fusal to take root anywhere has a briet 
but telling impact on the lives of the 
inhabitants. 

To old Didace Beauchemin the Strang- 
er represents everything his son Amable 
is not. To the women of the “parish” 
he is a challenge; to the men he is a man 
well able to take care of himself. But to 
the spinster Angelina Desmarais he 
brings a sort of awakening that means 
confusion and sorrow for her and a re- 
turn to the open road for him. 

The story.advances slowly, in key with 
the rhythm of the seasons. The action is 
woven of the small details of everyday 
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CAMP ST. JOHN’S 
. 

A Lakeside Mountain Camp 
Boys 6-16. 2300 ft. a Sandy beach on Hunter 
Lake. 100 mi. from N.Y.C. Best in Camp Life. 
Modern buildings. Lavatory in each cabin. Hot 
showers. Artesian ‘well. Balanced meals. Pasteur- 
ized milk. Diversified activities —- recreational and 
instructional. Mature, cultured professional staff. 
Catholic Chaplain. $400 season. Catalog. Robt. D. 
Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn., or 
phone Fordham 65-6567 (Bronx); Virginia 7-3518 
(Woodhaven). Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, 
Robert Giegengack. 


LEO 


Separate Junior 





Catholic Camp, Boys 7-18 
in White Mountains, N. H. 
Group. Private lake. All 

sports, nature study, riding, riflery, basketball, base- 
ball, football, boxing, craftwork, daily movies, camp- 
ing trips to Canada and mountains, laundry, included 
in fee of $275. Annual pilgrimage to the Shrine of 
St. Anne at Quebec. Scholarships available. Registered 
nurse. Resident Chaplains. Christian Brothers. No 
hay fever. Half-season enrollments accepted. Box 
1270-8—The Leo Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 


water 





CAMP MISHANNOCK 
Girls 6 to 16 


Ideally located near historical sites. Ocean Bath- 
ing and fresh water sports. Riding. Professional 
counselors teach land and water sports. Guidance 
and Supervision. 

Arts and Crafts by Sisters of Divine Providence. 
8-week Period $350 4-week Period $190 
Apply—Camp Director, Box 152, Kingston, Mass. 


TEGAWITHA 


On the sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres 





on private lake, 3 hours from N. Y. and 
Phila. Superbly equipped. Riding, land 
sports, swimming, sailing, canoeing, dan- 
cing, dramatics, crafts. Junior Camp. 
Private chapel on grounds. 33rd year. 


Catalog, Mrs. James P. Lynch, Camp Tega- 
witha, in-the-Poconos, Tobyhanna, Penna. 





Camp Wannalancet for Girls 


Tyngsboro-on-the-Merrimack, Massachusetts 
Ideally situated at the bend of the Merrimack River, 
Tyngsboro, and comprising over two hundred acres of 
pine groves, hills, meadows, and lakes, Camp Wanna- 
lancet offers every opportunity for healthful recreation 
in the form of basketball, hockey, tennis, golf, hiking, 
swimming, rowing, horseback-riding, etc. 
Directed_by 
The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
Agised XE Full Staff of Selected Counsellors 
Address: Sister Superior, Camp Wannalancet 


Tyngsboro, Mass 
Telephone: Tyngsboro "2a11 





CAMP NOTRE DAME 


in the foothills of the White Mountains 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
RAM ASSHNAUG—Lake Spofford 
"a. 8, pore 6 to 16 
$200 Nine ‘Weeks; $110 Per Montb 


Sist Season 


SPRUCEL weT eo Lake 30th Season 
GIRLS, pon ¢ to 

Rates: §225 3 ‘or ey $120 a Month 

MARQUETTE—on Lake Spofford 30th Season 
BO s Ages 6 to 16 

Featuring $60 Two-week Reservation. Uniformed 


junior teams invited for one-week stay of 


major- 


eague-approved tournament someeee, at special rate. 


Resident Chaplain and 


at 
cian in ‘Attendance. 


each 


Balanced Meals— 


Finest Equipment — Beautiful Waterfronts — Mature 


ee mg in All 
For 
Boys) JOHN *e. vouLLUM 
(airis) ~ ane MRS. .» FELL 
p Notre dy 
Capitol Building. Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer call 
_UNi ion 5-7178 


“SEX TON 
RELISHES 


MAKE THE MEAL! 
Your guest service of Pickles, 
Olives, and Rel- 
ishes will de- 
light the eye 
and tempt 
the appetite 
when you 
use Sextons. 
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Fees. 





Quality Foods 
if you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 





let PRIZE 
2nd PRIZE Student: 
3rd PRIZE Student: 


1. Entries must be made on the Student’s 
Copy vf THE SIGN Quiz for May, 1950, 
USED IN ACTUAL CLASSROOM TEST 
and must be accompanied by Official Con- 
test Certification Blank filled out by the 
Teacher. 


(Extra Student Copies of THE SIGN Quiz 
are available at usual rates to Quiz cus- 
tomers of record for any month from Sep- 
tember through “—. New customers should 
send 2c per copy for the May Quiz, plus ten 
cents handling charge. Address all orders 
and inquiries to: THE SIGN, Promotion 
Dept., Union City, N. J.) 


2. The Official Contest Certification Blank 
will be printed in the June, 1950 issue of 
THE SIGN. 





3. The contest is open to students and 
teachers in elementary schools, high schools 
and colleges. 


V. Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, Ed.D. 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of New York 








ANNOUNCING... For Teachers and Students 
The First Annual SIGN-QUIZ Prize Contest 


Two-Years Subscription to THE SIGN 
De Luxe, New Edition of the Holy Bible 


One-Year Subscription to THE SIGN 
New Red-Letter Edition of New Testament 


School-Year Subscription to THE SIGN 
De Luxe Edition, ‘Imitation of Christ’ 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


4. Entries must be postmarked before mid- 
night = 20, 1950 and must be addressed 
to: THE SIGN Magazine, Quiz Contest 
Editor, Union City, N. J. 


5. Only one entry will be permitted from 
om —_ ~~ as many entries may be 

from a ool as ng are classes in 
it. a Class entry should be that of the 
Student given the a score by the 
Teacher and certified to by her on the 
Official Contest Blank. 


6. Entries will be ae by scores and 
also by neatness, precision and evidence 
of general comprehension. All entries be- 
come the property of THE SIGN Magazine. 


7. Winners will be announced 
August, 1950 issue of THE SIGN. 


8. The decision of the judges will be final. 


in the 


THE JUDGES ARE: 
Mr. William C. Reilly 
Promotion Director 
THE SIGN Magazine 


Miss Gretta Palmer 
Author and Columnist 
“The Top of My Mind” 








Patronage of our advertisers helps The Sign. 
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— Deluve Editions as Gifts 


CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS "BINDINGS 
The Missal 


“IT PRAY THE MASS” _ By FATHER HOEVER 


For devout assistance at Holy Mass, Catholics everywhere are using, 
“| PRAY THE MASS.” A simplified arrangement of the many valuable 
features, have made it today’s most popular Missal. 


Large type, printed in Red and Black. Fits Pocket or Purse. 


For Any Occasion 


No. 76-CF—DeLuxe edition, choice 
black flexible leather, Morocco 
grain, bright gold edges, Calf Finish 
Lining. gold border inside covers, 
silk bookmark $3.75 


No. 75-ML—DeLuxe edition, same as No. 89 — WHITE Silk Moire, gold 
above, but with Silk Moire Lining edges, Marriage Certificate, in Gift 
inside covers $3.75 Box $7.50 


+ The Holy Bible + 


For Every Catholic. Large 
type. Illustrations in color. 
1500 pages. Size 52 x 8. 


For Communion & Confirmation 
No. 02-W—White simulated leather, 
bright gold edges, artistic design on 
cover, silk bookmark ................... $1.25 





For June Brides 





No. 75-ML 












There is No Finer Gift than 
this “New Catholic Edition” 
of the Holy Bible. 


No. 43-D—Black flexible leather, 
bright gold edges, gold stamp- 
ing on cover, colored illustra- 
tions, DELUXE PAPER. book- 


No. 02-B — Black simulated 
leather, bright gold edges, gold 
stamping on cover. colored illu- 
strations, bookmark, boxed. 


$7.50 


No. 13-TI— Black leather, Seal 
grain, 2 colors in title, bright 
gold edges, bookmark, THUMB- 


a ee $10.00 


No. 50— DeLuxe Edition, black 
genuine leather, Morocco grain, 
bright gold edges, gold border 
inside covers, DELUXE PAPER, 





km boxed ........... 12. 
INDEXED, boxed bookmark, boxe $12.00 





By Thomas 
a Kempis 


Next to the Holy Bible, The Imitation of Christ is the most widely read 


The Imitation of Christ 





book in the world today. Newly translated. Countless numbers of Catho- 
lics have derived constant spiritual strength from this masterpiece. 


Deluxe Edition 
432 Pages 


No. 50-CF — Black flexible leather, 
gold edges, gold border inside 
covers, Calf Finish Lining.......$3.75 


NEW—Vest Pocket & Purse Size 
384 Pages 

No. 385—DeLuxe edition, black flex- 

ible leather, gold edges, gold border 

inside covers, bookmark 





Order Now From... No. 50-CF 


The SIGN « Gift Book Dept. * Monastery Place * Union City, N. J. 
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| life-seedtime, harvest, duck shooting, 


eo pith. dee Schensic. ewe NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
HOLY YEAR 











of an old and honorable tradition. 

In a somewhat obvious effort to round 
out the tale, the author disposes of 
most of the Beauchemins and even re- 
lates the eventual fate of the Stranger, 
who is undeniably over-romanticized. 
However, the gentle poetic quality of 
the writing and its quick sincerity mark 
it as something different and worthwhile. 

GENEVIEVE W. STEIGER. 











THE RELUCTANT REBELS 


By Lynn Montross. 467 pages. a 
Harper & Bros. “$5.00 FILMS 
The title of this book presents 


refers to the members 
of the Continental 
Congress, but the act- 
ual protagonist is the 
Congress itself. The 
dramatic story of 
a governing body 
which, at the start, 

L. Montross had no authority ex- 
cept to point out injustices and petition 
for their correction, is well written and 

















of te POPE: 


pleasingly told. Limited by its original ; : 
h inck f b A beautiful, professionally produced, docu- 
power, the Congress inched forward by mented and authenticated, full length motion 
H > ine picture classic. 
peragneang _weepaad here and exceeding Intimate glimpses into the daily life of HIS 
authority there, until it founded a nation HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII now brought to 
which ratified all its acts. Among its the aaron Or Ge OS See 
myriad activities (some of which w with an intecinction ty 
y 5 — ( » ae - we FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
unbelievably amusing,) it directed a reb- and narration by 
ellion, created and maintained an army 
and navy, won a war from England, set 














THE nae REVEREND MONSIGNOR 
up a national monetary system, instiga- 


LTON J. SHEEN 
“Ordinarily I do not like motion pictures, but 
ted foreign trade, and started diplomatic 
relations with other states. It was dis- 
couraged by numerous setbacks and 
fights; it was torn by sectionalism and 
factionalism; it was plagued by absent- 
eeism. Finally, its work done, its successor 
provided for, this intensely human or- 
ganization expired in 1789. 
For primary sources the author has 


I did like the STORY OF THE POPE as it 
is most informative and educational.” 

MARK K. CARROLL 

Bishop of Wichita 


“I am most happy to endorse the film, STORY 
OF THE POPE. . . It is magnificent! I most 
highly recommend the film for showing in the 
Catholic Schools of the Diocese.” 
ARTHUR A. BARTH 
Diocesan Supt. of Education 


“THE STORY OF THE POPE is very good... 
educational for Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike . . . has been made with good, professional 
ability.” 


Most Rev. JOSEPH BYRNES, D.D., C.S.Sp. 
AVAILABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL 


artfully used the Journals of Congress, 
the letters of Members, and the diplo- 


























‘ ‘ FILM LIBRARY OR WRITE 
matic correspondance. The result is CORNELL FILM CO. 
that the Congress seems to be telling its ey Barry so Na teacadiceshrcetins 























own story. However, other sources are 
freely drawn on for incident and anec- 
dote. Quotations and references are 
numbered and their sources are easily 
identified. There are only three or four THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 
footnotes to trip over. The index is , ib pw ey God ects oe tow’ tenth 

si : : welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
_—— as to events, action, and || ;. "the home or foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
acumcnte, ; New Britain and other South Sea Islands). Lack of funds no obstacle. 

Inevitably this work will be compared 


with Van Doren’s The Great Rehearsal —APPLY TODAY— 























of a few seasons ago. This is the better 8th Graders College & University Office Workers, 
book. It is broader in scope, and while High School Students Students Mechanics, Farmers 
Van Doren is a sharper historical and for Minor Seminary for Clerical Novitiate all Trades for Lay 


political analyst, Montross is a fine 
reporter and intensely logical in his in- 
ferences. Moreover, he is a good story- 
teller, has a lively sense of humor, and 
knows how to use historical material. 
TOM HURLEY 


and Major Seminary Brothers’ Novitiate 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
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The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested 
in religious life many Ag of Ts 
and educational activities. We work as: 
kindergarten, primary, industrial, com- 
mercial, and high school teachers; cate- 
chists; "social workers; nurses; dentists; 
musicians; artists; journalists; house- 
keepers; seamstresses; fine needle workers, 
etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, *Prinseton, N. UT. 


"MISSIONARY. SISTERS 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote th I to teachi nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join 
their ranke are invited te write te 


Mether Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Reading, Pa. 


The Little Sisters of of the Assumption 


HOME MISSIONERS who ‘devote their lives to gaining 
the family to Christ th the 
ond spiritual works of mercy in the homes of the Sick Poor. 
Young lady, yes. YOU who read this notice, would 
you not tike to follow such a * ontaaes like mission? 
For further information 

EVEREND MOTHER SUPERIOR 

6611 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 














19, Pa. 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 

devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 

aged, to nursing the sick im hospitals and the teach- 

ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 

of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 

contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 

eatly invited to write to Reverend Mother 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














The Church needs Missionari hii d 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women oe the 
ages of 16 and 27 ef normal health, average 
ligence, good and heart are pong A oe 
to Gil this need. if interested se te 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Missionary 
St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 











is se LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
MISSIONARY NUN? 


ranciscan 
3725 Eltierstie Avenue 
Baltimore (8, Marylead 








NUNS’ VEILINGS —SERGES 
LINEN — HABIT GOODS 
Samples on request 


T. M. McEVOY, INC., 
271 NORTH AVENUE, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

















TEEN-AGE SAINT 
(Continued from Page 20) 

deep agitation. “I saw Mary dressed in 
dazzling white gathering beautiful lilies 
in a garden and handing them to me. 
As I took them from her outstretched 
hands, they were transformed into small 
lights that glowed like candles. Call the 
Padre! Bring me the Padre.” 

The jailors laughed. “Write to him if 
you want him,” they said callously. 

On bended knee Serenelli wrote: 

I am deeply sorry for what has 

happened. I have taken the life of an 

innocent girl whose one aim was to 

save her purity, shedding her blood 

rather than give in to my sinful desires, 

I publicly retract the evil I have done 

and beg pardon of God and of the 

stricken family. One hope encourages 

me—that I also may one day obtain 

God’s pardon as so many others have 

in this vale of tears. 

Alexander Serenelli 
November 10, 1910. 


Corinaldo shivered on Christmas Eve, 
1937. Assunta and the Pastor sat talking 
in a low tone in the rectory. 

“Any news from the children?” in- 
quired the priest. 

Assunta nodded. “Angelo wrote from 
New Jersey the other day. He was out 
to see his brother’s grave. Mariano and 
Ersilia were here with their children yes- 
treday. Theresa, as you know, is now 
a nun.” 

Their voices droned on in the grow- 
ing twilight. A knock sounded at the 
door. Slowly Assunta rose. Misfortune 
had cut deep lines in her face, but her 
eyes were calm and tranquil as she 
opened the door. The light was not 
good, yet she fancied she knew the man 
standing there, his hat in his hand. 

“Assunta,” he said, falling on his 
knees, “will you forgive me?” 

It was Alexander Serenelli, Mary's 
sinner, home after thirty-five years. 

Assunta’s voice broke as she fought 
down the bitterness that choked her. 
“Mary forgave you, Alexander,” she 
gasped, “how could I possibly refuse?” 

The following morning, Christmas, 
the church was full to overflowing as 
Assunta and Serenelli entered, side by 
side. A hush fell on the congregation. At 
the communion rail Alexander turned. 
Every eye was upon him. 

“I have sinned deeply,” he said,” “I 
have murdered an innocent girl who 
loved virtue more than life. May God 
forgive me! I beg your pardon!” 

A priest entered the confessional. 
Serenelli followed on one side, Assunta 
on the other. The priest raised his hands, 
tracing the Sign of the Cross in absolu- 
tion. Later, mother and murderer knelt 
side by side at the altar rail to receive 
Holy Communion. 





Rome, April, 1947. The streets were 


jammed, the Communists active. A 
election was in the offing. News that 


Mary Goretti was to be beatified by _ 


Pope Pius XII filled the air. It annoyed 
the Communists. They voiced their 
displeasure. 

“He's canonizing her, 
she’s a saint and works miracles,” became 
the Party cry, “but because she’s a farm. 
er’s daughter. He needs the farmers’ vote 
for the Christian Democratic Party.” 

Would the Lily of the Marshes take 
up the challenge Communism had 
unthinkingly flung in her face? Would 
Mary help? 

Crowds surged to the  Passionist 
church where Mary’s body lay in state, 

Ider Mazzanti, stone deaf for nine 
years, elbowed his way up to the casket, 
rested his head on it, and recovered his 
hearing immediately. 

Onofrio Scifo, two years in bed, dying 
of tuberculosis, invoked the martyred 
girl and was perfectly cured. 

Giuseppe Cupo, poor laborer and war 
refugee, hobbled up on crutches with 
a serious foot injury. He was cured 
instantaneously 

The enthusiasm of the people knew 
no bounds. The Communists had had 
their answer. Faith had triumphed. 


Cardinal Salotti, from a Vatican win- 
dow, surveyed the multitude gathered 
below for Mary’s beatification with in- 
credulity. Fifty thousand people packed 
St. Peter’s, while three hundred thou- 
sand overflowed the Piazza. 

“This beats everything I’ve seen here 
since 1900,” he breathed with awe. 

When Mary’s mother, old, frail, and 
paralyzed, was wheeled into the church, 
the vast gathering could contain itself 
no longer and broke into a mighty 
cheer, “Viva la mama!” remembering 
the Cardinal’s words: “If there had 
been no Assunta, there never would have 
been a Mary. After God and her own 
brave heart, the girl owes it all to the 
splendid teaching of her mother.” 

Meanwhile, in a quiet monastery gar- 
den somewhere in Italy, where he is 
employed as gardener, Alexander Sere- 
nelli lovingly tends his flowers. Lilies 
are his favorites. 


Walking slowly down the sun 
drenched path, a very beautiful speci- 
men catches his eye. Fondly he culls 
it and holds it up. His eyes bulge. He 
stares in bewilderment. There are stains 
on it, fresh stains, blood stains! 


His heart thumps wildly. Bells ring 
from afar. Trembling, he reverently 
falls on his knees before the vision of 
a lovely, lovable, plucky, tenderhearted, 
pure girl, in threadbare shawl and bare 
feet, who went fearlessly to her death 


because. . . “It is a sin! God does not 
want it!” 


THE SIGN 
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THESE I HAVE LOVED 
(Continued from Page 17) 


years since I first saw you, Monica. I’ve 
never seen any other girl since, not 
dearly. You married Emmett and that 
was the end—I thought. But now Em- 
mett’s gone, God rest him.” 

“Yes, he’s gone.” 

“I’m here now,” he said. “And I’ve 
always loved you. I haven't changed.” 

“But I've changed, as you can see,” 
she said bitterly. “You can’t still love 
me. As I am now.” 

“No, not the way you are now. I 
have no love for a woman who shrinks 
from life. I loved you as you were. 
Your courage, your beauty.” 

“When you knew me I might have 
had some claim to beauty.” Her voice 
was still bitter. “And I didn’t know 
enough to be afraid.” 

“Stop brooding over the past,” he 
said, “and take a good look at the 
future.” 

“The future—for me?” 

“And the present. The immediate 
present. Come for a ride with me.” 

But she broke away from him and 
was off toward the house swiftly. 

He had accomplished nothing. Noth- 
ing at all. 

Yet he could not leave until he had 
used all his powers of persuasion. It 
had become a matter of the most im- 
portance to him now. 

So the days went by. Hardly a day 
passed that she did not join him in his 
walk by the river. And once he caught 
her staring wistfully out over the small 
fields at the young colts frisking about 
merrily. 

And there was the day she told Meg 
to pack away most of the extraneous 
furnishings and ornaments. 

But nothing would make her go past 
the little gate to the stable yard. 

Three weeks he'd been here. 
what good had he done? 

“I've had myself a fine holiday,” he 


And 


said to her. “And I take little joy in 
the thought of leaving. I never did 
want to leave the Hollow.” 

“Francis!” She looked _ stricken. 


“You're not talking of leaving?” 

“Well, my dear, I do have to work 
sometime,” he told her. “I have a few 
committments and more in view. I'm 
not exactly a dilettante, you know. 
Though the way I’m dawdling one 
would think so.” 

“Francis,” she whispered despairing- 
y, “what will I do?” 

“You'll do very nicely,” he said. 
“You'll get along as you did before I 
came. Though missing me, I hope? You 


will miss me, won't you?” he asked 
lightly. 
“Francis,” she was still whispering, 


“please stay.” 








talents. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, 


ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love — her scapular. 
If you are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your 
Girls from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and 
who desire to live a life hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are 
welcome to send for descriptive literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 

REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 


Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 
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THE SACRED HEART— 


FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 
Would you like to be a priest or a brother for 
— We offer this opportunity to the boys of high school 
the more advanced students, to seminarians and to priests.—No special 
studies required for lay brothers—Lack of funds no obstacie—For informa- 
tion and literature write to: 

RECTOR OF SACRED HEART SEMINARY — FORESTVILLE 
CINCINNATI 30, OHIO 


foreign and home missions? 
and college age, to 








men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or 
MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated 
Brothers—sent upon request to 
God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals fer 


poor, 
booklet describing the various activities of the 
any young man desiring to devote his life te the service of 


Box 360, Rt. 1, “Glennondale,” Clayton, Mo. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ NOVITIATE 








St. Joseph's 


A MISSIONARY PRIEST ? 
Divine Word Missionaries Offer an Accelerated 
Course for High School Students and Veterans 
REV. FATHER RECTOR 
Mission Seminary, Bordentown, New Jersey 





BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state. Boys who have = gag grammar school 
or higher a’ may apply 

REV. FATHER R TOR, O.C.D. 

Minor Seminary of Our Lady 

Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 

Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 








The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men i d in the religi life 
many types of activities: teachi in 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, etc. Write for nia booklet, “‘Holy 
Cross Brothers.”" Addi 
BROTHER *SILVAN, c.$.c. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 




















YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rev. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohio. 


PRESENTATION BROTHERS 
OF IRELAND 


Young men who desire to devote themselves to 
tne service of God in the work of Catholic Educa- 
tion or as Lay Brothers are needed now. Gram- 
mar school graduates are also accepted in the 
Juniorate. For information write: 
Reverend Brother Augustine, 
Presentation Brothers’ Novitiate, 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 























“What's the use?” He dropped the 
May. 1950 


THE ORDER OF ST. CAMILLUS———, 


(Clerics Regular Ministers of the Sick) invites 
boys and young men to dedicate themselves to 
God and their fellow men as Priests or Brothers 
in the service of Christ’s suffering brethren. 
Candidates for the Priesthood or Brotherhood 
please write to: 


VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Camillus Hospital 
10100 W. Bluemound Rd., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 
Or— REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
House of St. Camillus 
7 Chester St., Cambridge 40, Mass. 


The Boys of America Need You! 


Sittin: ~orecoeme 
BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xaverian Brothers) 

Teachers in American schools for 95 years. 
For information and literature write to: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR: 4409 Frederick Avenue 
Baltimore 29, Maryland 














EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
A CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 


Pro Prstendienss somites © or medicine, law and social 
cures im education tion and 





A. DEG! 
Ninety Minutes from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 





ST. JOHN'S PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 

















CHURCH BULLETINS DANVERS, MASS. 
Every progressive church \ Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers 
Beard, “Dignifed, ‘omective, vand Accredited Boarding School for High 
ey guatoan. “Teesast School Boys 
tilus. “Catalog St. write ew ators Address: 
lowa. “« Headmaster, Box C, for catalog 
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Kneeler Chair 


The Only Folding Chair of its type in America 












> ¢LARIN MFG. co “” 


rae repos Fc folding chairs 
in institutional jce than any other make 


Indispensable for All Catholic Institutions 
This Unique Chair has many and varied uses-- 


IN THE SANCTUARY ~ 
Finished in Gold with Car- 
dinal Red Mohair upholstery. 
AS A PEW EXTENDER 
— when nave is crowded. 
This model finished in 
bronze and attractive leath- 
erette upholstery. 

AS WHOLE SEATING 


is not in use. Sturdy, com- SpT-UP for overflow mass- 
fortable and serviceable — i i 
10 Yeer cate es. Available with plywood 


seat and Kneeler, as well as 
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write 

W. Harrison St., Dept. BB-5 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 











° Invitations 
We d d ] ig Announcements 
100 Engraved $13.50 
Send For Including 2 sets of envelopes 
Samples _ 100 imitation Engraved $5.00 
S. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 
1046 Chestnut St. Phila. 7, Pa. 








THE SCHOOL OF 
SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(For Delayed Vocations) 


126 Newbury Street 

Boston 16, Massachusetts 

PREPARATORY FOR THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL 
DIOCESES AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Accelerated Latin, Greek, and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting 
or should be supplemented. 

CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT 
i BY JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog address The Reverend Registrar 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees. Sarat fem, Montag, Commese Bteetion, and Teather tataing. 


Cempus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 


College of New Rochelle 


Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 


SETON HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law 





and Social Service. 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 








Nitchell, a5 
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MITCHELL MFG COMPANY f 
74 } 3th St Milw ee 7 Nis { 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding Schoo! fer BOYS Weoonsecket, R. 0. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Ceuntry DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Cenducted by Benedictine Fathers 
College Preparatory courses and Seventh and Eighth 
Grades. Small classes. Complete 














GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 


eacher Education. 














light note. “I can’t spend any more 
time watching you throwing yourself 
and your talents away.” 

The silence was thick. He smoked 
his pipe furiously. 

“When are you going, Francis?” He 
could barely hear her. 

“I'll get away early. About six, | 
think, in the morning.” 

The sooner he left the better, now 
that he had failed her so hideously. 

She was murmuring something. It 
was indeed early, quite too early for 
her. 

“I'll say good-by now,” she told him. 
And there was a halting little speech 
that may have made sense. He wasn't 
sure. 

That was all, except that at bedtime 
she said, “Don’t think too badly* of 
me—when you think of me.” 

Surely, he thought, she will change 
her mind. She'll see me off. 

But there was no sign of her at his 
early breakfast. And it was a dishearten- 
ing business driving off at that hour 
with only Meg to bid him Godspeed. 

He turned once to look back at the 
Hollow. It might be that he would 
never see it again, its faded red brick, 
its mellow, gracious shabbiness. 

The little gate was behind him now, 
and then the high gate. His last look 
at the river, hidden now in the mist 
that was slowly lifting. 

And then out of the mist a lone rider 
could dimly be seen coming across the 
small fields, leaping the high fence, and 
flying through the meadow. 

A mirage, nothing less than a mirage. 

He sat there motionless, staring, wait- 
ing for the thing to fade away again 
into the mist. But it was no mirage. 
He could see her clearly now. He heard 
her calling, and she was calling his 
name. 

She was riding towards him swiftly, 
and he came out of his trance and 
threw open the car door. 

Then she was beside him, on the 
little gray horse that was said to be 
such an elegant lepper. Shining black 
tendrils of hair gleamed damply on her 
white forehead. Her eyes were blazing 
blue, no longer dulled, and when she 
spoke the lilt was there in her voice, 
the lovely lilt. 

“Francis, don’t go, come back,” she 
begged. “Come back and give me an- 


- other chance.” 


He reached up to help her dismount 
and held her there close to him. 

“You need no more chances,” he 
told her softly. “Not now, darling. Not 
ever.” 

The mist held them in a circle of 
whiteness. 

The gray one stood quietly by, 
munching and waiting. Waiting for the 
return through the meadow and the 
leap over the high gate. 


THE SIGN 
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Caldwell College for Women 
_ Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














Mt. St. Dominic Academy 


Country resident and day school for girls. Lower 
school, grades 1-8, H. S. 1-4. College Prep. and 
General Courses. Extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Accredited by Middle States Association. 
70 min. by bus from New York City. 


Address: 
Caldwell, N. J. 


CARDINAL FARLEY 
MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Rhinecliff, New York. Accredited High School 
conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ireland, 
accredited by New York State Board of Regents; 
located on a 900-acre estate on the scenic Hudson; 
7th and 8th grades and four years of High School; 
ROTC (55C-NDA). For further information write 
the Principal, Rev. Bro. W. B. Dowling. 


OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Boarding. and Day School for Girls. Affiliated 
with the State University. Grades 5 through 12. 
School buses leave from 45 
a Neck and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains 


" school Session 10:10 a. m. — 3:40 
Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF M cr 


Sister Directress for catalogue J 
Caldwell 3-3660 




















GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
arts. 
Unusually beautiful | E campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 


LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 
Regents High School—Commercial 


tered 
Electives. 
‘i Resident and Day Students 





























LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepa- 
tation. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior 
R.0.T.C. Beautiful 170 acre campus with al! 
athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. t.. NW. Y¥. 














ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive Grounds, 
Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address Virectress 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
po sg Me ng , aneme States. Preparation toe 
t an 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
Proof buildings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


SISTERS OF $T. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


May, 1950 








LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


What this country sorely needs is more 
men with the moral convictions of Mr. 
Pegler. 

Joun B. REILLy 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 
I was very amazed at the article that 
Father Smith wrote in regard to Westbrook 
Pegler. I am a great admirer of Westbrook 
Pegler’s writing. Everything he has ever 
written about the unions is true, and I don’t 
see how any Catholic priest could disagree 
with him. Furthermore, I think Pegler has 
done more than any other writer for the 
good of his country—he stands for the truth 
and is not afraid to come out in his column 
and blast the unions, most of which are 
full of Communists who bleed the people. 

All I can say is THe SicN magazine better 
not have Rev. Smith write any more articles 
unless he knows what he is talking about, 
for I am sure they will be the loser—with 
more subscribers dropping out. 

GeorceE J. MILLER 

Binion, mM. Ss 


Book Review 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I think that in reviewing Journey to a 
High Mountain Doyle Hennessy has paid 
too much attention to particulars and not 
enough to the total effect of the book. The 
change that occurred in Trumbull’s attitude 
was a spiritual miracle resulting from the 
words of the priest plus the simple faith of 
the peasants. There is a virtue and a power 
in the blind faith of people such as Wellard 
describes, whatever hysteria it may also 
produce. 

I do not think it quite fair to dismiss the 
priest with the implied criticism that “he is 
content to turn his back on events.” That 
is precisely what he should have done under 
the circumstances. Would you have had 
him do as the priest in The Miracle of the 
Bells—become an accomplice in promoting 
what he knew to be a fraudulent miracle? 
The Miracle of the Bells was a blasphemy 
from cover to cover as well as a slovenly 
piece of writing. Mr. Wellard’s book is 
neither blasphemous nor slovenly. And, 
considering his own newspaper back- 
ground, it would seem that his portrayal 
of newspapermen is more realistic than 
“distorted.” I think Mr. Doyle missed the 
satire throughout, as well as the total im- 
pression of the book. 

FortTuNaTa CALirI 
Hooksett, N. H. 


Nehru and the China Reds 


Epitors oF THE Sicn: 

“Prime Minister Nehru of India on recent 
visit to U. S. He refused to join anti-Red 
bloc and may recognize the new Red China. 
Have we showered praise on an enemy?” 
This is from Tue Sicn’s editorial in pictures 
on page eight of the December issue. 

“Diocese under new government. Priests, 
Sisters are well and safe. Good spirits. 
Conditions peaceful. Work unhampered,” 





is the cablegram from the Superior of the 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent 


Founded 1847. 
credited by the Middle States Association. 

Country school for girls, beoutifully located | among 
the Ramapo Hills. College Prep y and G 

Courses. Art, Music, Dromotics, Home Economics, 
Athletics, including all sports. Character guidance, 
social a care, ladivideat Sttontion. 
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ports. Gym. 


Fully Accredited. 
VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box. 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 


Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. E tional od 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 














MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Spending Sigh | Scoosl for Boys 


Cond by B Xavier since 
1876. Students Kast 3 West coast; 

and So. Cc B and 
General ited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All sports, 


Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for _ a 














IMMACULATA tution for Women. — = of 
JUNIOR the- Woods. Resident and Day 


Students. 2 year transfer 


COLLEGE course im Liberal arts. Ter- 
Secretaria! Generai. 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatery. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te 8. Address: Bex 25 




















BARRY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Pre- 
Nursing, Pre-medics, Loboratory Technic, Social 
Service, Business. 
Beautiful campus 4 outdoor swimming pool. 
i sports. 


asomn en oom 


ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


Asheville, North Carolina 
DISTINCTIVE --- ACCREDITED 


JUNIOR COLLEGE -- HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Conducted by the 
Religious of Christian Education 
Address: The Reverend Mother 


Secretarial, liberal Arts, Home Economics 
College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Resident and Day 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SKY” 














Mount Merey College 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
A liberal art: college for women conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy, fully accredited to 
confer the degrees of B.A., B.S. in Education, 
B.S. in Home Economics and B.S. in Nursing 
Education. 


For catalog address: Field Representative 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

hg Belisioms of the Society. of the 
Holy Child College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under ‘the wo of the State of Penn- 
aylvania with power in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For Feaident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 


Conducted b; 














Scranton 

Marywood College 5, 8onnton 
A Catholic College for Women Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
4.B., B.S. and Mus. B. degrees Fully Accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Clinical Psychology, 
Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance Counseling, Law, Libra- 
anship, Medicine, Music, Nursing. Secretarial Studies, 
cial Service, Special Education, Teaching—Elementary 
and Secondary——and Vocational Home Economics. Spe- 
cial Courses in Liturgical Music. Supervisor's Course 
Information: address Registrar. 


n Music and Art. 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 
GATES MILLS (CLEVELAND) OHIO 


A Resident and Day Preparato-y 
School fo. Boys 


S 








Conducted by the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 


15 students; 


Classes limited to modern 

educational facilities. Fully accredited 

college preparatory course. Unique edu- 

cational, cultural, physical education and 

recreation programs. Distinctive rural- 

home atmosphere; 133-acre campus. 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 

Headmaster 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted 
Charity. Founded in 1899, 
women in New Jersey and 
requirements. Reguler arts courses, business odminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 


ing, music. B.A. ond B.S. degrees. 


Fer infermation eddress: Director of Admissions 
Cenvent Station, N. J. 


by the Sisters of 
it is the oldest college for 
meets in full all standard 








ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Bearding and Day School for BOYS 

Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th grade 

thru bigh school. Stete accredited. Individual and 

smal! grovp instruction. All sports. Moderate tvi- 
tion. Send for cataleg. 

APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 


SIENA HEIGHTS 22, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accreditei Conducted by Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music. Commercial Education; _—— Economics ; 
Teacher Training. Dramatics; ——— and Pre- . 
Medical Courses: Two Year nal Course in 
Secretarial Work. Exceptional Gcarramnince in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings interesting Campus Life 


Fer Further Information Address the Dean 
College Preparatory 


LADYWOOD errs 


| @ Girls develop character and polse, in healthful, 
school. 

















| homelike atmosphere ident and day 

| Accredited. Beautifully landscaped 250-acre es- 

ate, Seeing hm ye Riding. outdoor 

6° 7% ag By 

trips to nea capita’ 
ddress 8, 

. Indianapolis 44, Ind. 


emphasized. 
| lectures, Sinbe y 
A 





city. Catalog. 
| Ladywood 








Passionist missionaries in Hunan, China, 
published on page sixty of the same issue. 

What if India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
“may recognize the new Red China?” You 
have never showered praise on an enemy. 
A two-year-old free India has her own prob- 
lems. She has to stand on her own legs 
before doing anything else. Peace-loving 
India’s avowed policy of neutrality need 
not bother anyone. 

Our Jawaharlal is a citizen of the world 
and a man of good will. You have not then 
showered praise on an enemy. Your re- 
marks have greatly grieved us India Cath- 
olics. We see in Jawaharlal a catholicity of 
vision. He is the savior of the minorities in 
India. India’s new constitution is proof of 
it. Where then is the enemy in Nehru? 
America has done well in showering praises 
on Nehru. Jai Hind! 

James T. MENACHERY 
Ollur, S. India 


“Pro-Russian’’? 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

“The Palestine Affair’ editorial in the 
February issue of THe Sicn should be read 
especially by people who labor under the 
misconception that all Jews were for a 
Jewish state. 

Under point 7 (b), however, I believe 
that the term “pro-Russian” is not the term 
that should have been used. Undoubtedly, 
“pro-Communist” or ‘“‘pro-Soviet’” would 
fit accurately. Pro-Russian should not be 
used as a synonym for the latter terms. 
Point 7 (b) would then read: “Large seg- 
ments of the people of Israel are pro-Soviet 
(pro-Communist) and bitterly anti-Chris- 
tian.” 

P. A. HrosBak 
Editor, Jednota 
Middletown, Pa. 


Praise 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

My personal opinion of Tue Sicn is that 
I believe it to be one of the best Catholic 
magazines ever put out by a religious or- 
ganization. It also has the other secular 
magazines beat by a mile as to contents. 
Tue Sicn covers religious and worldly af- 
fairs very well, and I really enjoy reading it. 

Mixe S. Notoro 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Catholic Literature 


Epitors oF THe Sicn: 

I was very glad when by chance I came 
across such an interesting magazine as THE 
Sicn. Would you kindly send us some old 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, also 
Catholic books, either old or damaged. 

I would be very grateful to you, as we 
missionary Sisters, working among the 
Pulaga or untouchables of Malabar, would 
appreciate them greatly. We could circu- 
late them among learned pagans. 

We and all the poor inmates of our little 
convent will pray for an ever-increasing suc- 
cess in your splendid work. 

MoTHER CAROLINE 
Canossian Convent 
Cherukunnu P. O. 
N. Malabar, India 


Saint Mary-of- the Woods 





In the ins vironment of 
ye college, sins —, — 

ani reer skilis, B.A. and B 

art, “comaaaures, " seeretarial, urnalism, 


4 building? 


aa E . yd a suyeming, 
ata. 
SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND, 


BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRIS 


Ages 6- 14 


Our Lady of Bethlehem Academy 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 

















St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Seconduy 
Schools. 

Address: The Reg!strar 





COLEGE © SAINT TERESA — WINONA, 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New York 
Board of Regents. Accredited by the Association of 
American Uni iti Holds Membership in the North 
Central Association of Colleges. Standard courses 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 

A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 











Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
located near the foothills of the Ozarks; idea! 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymno 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all majo 
rts. dit 1 tary grades fifth to the 





spo 
eighth; two years of High. 














LORETTO HEIGHTS 


Loretto (suburban Denver) Colorado 


A Catholic College for Women @ Since 1918 
In the Shadow of the Rockies 


Fully accredited. C litan at phere. 
Courses lead to A.B. and B.S. in Nursing, 
Dietetics and Medical Technology degrees. 
Full social and sports program features skiing 
and riding under perfect conditions. 





Address—Director of Public Relations 

















Marymount College 


Los Angeles, California 
Accredited residence eumage for women. A.B., B.S. de 
grees. Liberal Arts, ati Cc . Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, and heperel Merchandising. Pre- 
Nursing Course. 

Only Catholic college in U. S. 
granting bachelor’s degree in 
Apparel Merchandising 
Suburban locetion Outdoor sports 





Address: 
Chairman, Committee on Admissions 
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Do you heed prayers? 


If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your name, 
the members of your family, or friends, among the Passionist Associ- 
ates for whom Holy Mass and Special Prayers are offered daily by 2,000 
Passionist Religious. 

You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Crucified in 
mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same spiritual 
benefits that are attached to membership in the Passionist Mass Associ- 
ation, except that benefits in Passionist Associates are limited to one 
year from the date the new member is enrolled. A Membership Card 
will be sent for each individual enrollment! 





PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES The Living and the Dead may 





ae Hed. Fill i 
OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 ak cae i. aaa” 
e a 
The i { () ] { Passionist Perpetual Mass 
Association 
BENEFITS 
Holy M da 
Deceased Members { is Bg By le 
Living Members + Rg BM 


Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited by 
the entire Religious Community the first day of each month 
in every Passionist Monastery, High Mass of Requiem and 
Office for the Dead during the octave of All Souls for De- 
ceased Members. 

Living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered daily in 
Masses and Prayers of 2,000 Passionist Religious. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled $5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 


OR $25.00 


(Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
| —living and dead 
—————- 5 ae eae | The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and mail 





Sittin ; seek oh a the coupon to P. O. Box 41 or to nearest Passionist Monastery. 

weir wivinc: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass im every Passioni Nery On 

the unde racks —_—_——_—_——— 

‘ rss iii had. Fans sd Palen Gt Gant skid | PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, | 

Ht RV Aig Etch St ache Apa the 208 Tima, Acta | P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. 
| Enclosed is offering of $....................::cc:ccsssesseeeeseneeeeenenes | 


| Sais AI nc corisas0005cesdensaaneardanonnoronebusacecanenagenerninannnest 


| as Passionist Associate ($1.00) 0 Dead o Living | 
as a Passionist Benefactor ($5.00) 1] Dead C] Living | 














: in | as Perpetual Family Membership ($25.00) l 
cr co  oaaa emt mene. «oa | Enrolled by......... 
oe. : | NR n.d atacnnes ; | 
| Chay er TW niin ctesiteingeemerretrmennsvie State 

For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully | (Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 
illuminated certificate, properly inscribed. ees eames cemsiie eae GUD Sieh aun ee =p a aan as a Ge SiS OG cnxial 





FREE on enrollment in the 
Catholic Book Club NOW! 


THIS TOP-SELLING COLLECTION 
OF SPIRITUAL ODYSSEYS 


The Road to Damascus 


Edited by John A. O’Brien 


The significant and enthralling stories behind the acceptance of the 
Faith by 15 well known converts to Catholicism. Told in their own 
words by Frances Parkinson Keyes, Senator Wagner, Clare Boothe 
Luce, Evelyn Waugh, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Fulton Oursler, Theodore 
M ynard and others. An intimate, dramatic and thoroughly inspira- 
tional collection. Selling currently in book stores for $2.50, it is 
yours absolutely free on enrollment in the Catholic Book Club. 


START YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH 
THIS PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL! 


THE OUTLANDER oy Germaine Guevremont 


This profound and moving narfative is the story of what happens when 
a worldly stranger wanders into the pattern of a serene and well-ordered 
French-Canadian village. Told with insight and understanding, it com- 
bines an always fascinating story suspense with the elemental truths of 
life. A French-Canadian Academy Prize-winning Novel, it offers absorb- 
ing and thought-provoking reading for every member of the family. 


Include it in your library with the free book above for just $3.00 by 
joining the Catholic Book Club now. 


THE MORE YOU READ, THE MORE YOU SAVE! 


Oldest in the country of its kind, The Catholic Book Club now offers ———— THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB =a 

you a-new wide latitude of choice from the best current reading . . . Dept. 501, Grand Central Terminal Bidg., New York 17,.N.Y. ' 

on the standard, money-saving book club plan. 

\s a member, you receive each month at no cost an interesting and | Please enroll me in The Catholic Book Club and 

informative newsletter keeping you abreast of all the choice and current | send me my FREE copy of “The Road to Damascus 

Catholic books. In the newsletter is a detailed description of the Club’s together with your current selection, “The Out- 
. 5 : | lander,” at the listed Club price of $3.00. I agree to 

regular monthly selection chosen by our uniquely qualified Board buy at least four Club selections during the next 

of Editors. | 12 months, receiving another free book dividend for 

Nationally reputed in the field of literature, they carefully cull the | every four books I order. 

top selections from approved fiction, biography, historic novels and 

travel. You purchase only the selections you want, as long as they 1 

total four a year. You receive beautiful editions at a cost oftentimes | 

below regular retail price. And for every four books you purchase | 

you get a valuable FREE BOOK DIVIDEND. 

You keep up with the newest and the best of Catholic reading . . . | 

and can actually save as much as 40% ‘a year on reading costs. Clip | 

and mail the coupon and start to build your Catholic library now. 


. |_____—— 











